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The Green Peanut 


By Elmer Brown Mason 


“The Butterfly Man,” “Gloves, Love, and Monte Carlo,” ete. 


Author of 


CHAPTER I. 
IPS compressed into a geomet- 
rically exact straight line, Lee 
Chastaign closed the door softly 


i behind him, slipped off his crash coat, 


i :, 


and, with forced deliberation, hung it 
methodically on the back of a chair. 
With the same painful repression, he 
searched for and found a piece of chalk 
in the litter on his bureau and ‘ap- 
proached the punching bag that hung 
from the ceiling. Slowly he decorated 
its rounded surface with two eyes, a 
nose, and an ample mouth, stepped 
back for a survey of\his work, shook 
his head, and wrote “Smith” in heavy 
letters on the forehead. 

With the tossing away of the chalk, 
deliberation swiftly vanished. Off carne 
collar and tie in two jerks, ‘end a left 
fist impacted plumb on the punching 
bag’s chalked nose; a right-hand upper- 
cut landed just above the round white 
eyes, wiping clean away the three mid- 
dle letters from “Smith;” and then the 
leather shook and trembled beneath a 
shower of blows. Chalk dust filled the 
air, beads of sweat stood out on the 
boy’s smooth cheeks, till, with a hay- 
maker starting from below .the knees, 
he swatted the bag a final punch that 


POOR 


broke the cord attaching it to the floor 
and sent it crashing against the ceiling. 

There had been an insistent knocking 
for the last few moments. Now the 
door opened,’ and a girl stepped into 
the room. For a breath, she contem- 
plated the youth, belligerently posed in 
a haze of chalk dust, and then asked 
quietly : 

“Who is it this time?” 

Lee’s face deepened to an even more 
vivid shade before he answered guiltily: 

“Smith, Miss Ethel. I jus’ couldn’t 
help it!” 

The girl moved to a couch ‘aa sat 
down deliberately. 

“How did he offend ?” 

“Told me that my clothing was un- 
suitable,” the boy said hotly, “that they 
wanted no sports”—he pronounced the 
words “spo’ts”—‘in the office. I was 
wearing a white crash suit because it 
was warm,” 

The girl did not smile. Indeed, a 
glint of red showed in her long green 
eyes, and she changed the subject ab- 
ruptly: 

“Are you going to the Judson for din- 


she queried. 


ner?” 
“I had thought of that place on 
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Sixth Avenue near Fourteenth,” he an- 
swered. 

“The thirty-five-cent table d’hdte?” 

“Yes,” he agreed; blushing painfully. 

“You never will learn that it’s not 
criminal to be without money,” she 
mused, her eyes speculatively upon him. 
“T’m going with you—Dutch treat,” she 
added sharply. 


Those who are of O. Henry’s mighty 
and wonderful city of New Bagdad, 
who, in their dréams, fly not beyond, 
but circle ever within its limits, whose 
hearts beat even as its heart like a mil- 
lion lesser timepieces controlled by the 
master clock, take not the stranger 
within their thousand gates to their 
bosoms, count him not one of the 
crowd, though he stand among them, 
until he raises up his voice in that cry 
of faith: “There is no place like New 
York, and J am a New Yorker!” Then, 
however, in one great chorus, they an- 


swer, “Sure!” and the stranger is a 
stranger no longer, but of them, and, 
having eaten of the lotus of New Bag- 
dad, really forgets that he ever lived 


‘elsewhere or boldly lies about it. But 
should the newcomer refuse to remain 
Silent Of whence he came, should he 
speak of other cities, of green fields or 
mighty forests such as the dweller in 
New Bagdad knows not, he is, and al- 
ways will be, considered at the very 
least a stranger, if not a plain hick. 

Lee Chastaign was very much a 
stranger, and—though he did not put 
it into words, did not even realize it 
sufficiently clearly to voice it to himself 
—really lonely. Nothing could ever ef- 
face from his mind the vision of broad 
fields of cotton, the leisurely, joyous 
life of the South where the days were 
as a sunlit, trickling string of gilded, 
liquid pearls melting to nothingness in 
the desert sands of yesterdays. 

New York was to him a prison 
refuge to which he had fled to escape 
the cruelties of existence; a place 


where, by concentrating all his eners” 
gies on one purpose, he might barely — 
live, and without hurt to his pride © 
Youth burned hot within him, even as ~ 
the desire of the moth for the star, but 7 
he had learned bitterly and suddenly the 
lesson that it is not wise to dream too 
sweetly, better far not to dream at all, 

Life is but a medley of the plots that 
story writers reévolve from tortured 
brains and claim as their own. There 
are no new plots in the world. There- 
fore the monstrous one that spat young 
Chastaign into New York is older than 4 
the hills, nearly as old as the primeval 
lie. 
After the Civil War, there were two — 
brothers Chastaign in the Piedmont sec- 
tion of North Carolina; Acre upon 
acre of cotton land was theirs by right 
of inheritance, and, as the new South @ 
adjusted itself to a serfless existence, ~ 
they grew very rich, almost without | 
volition of their own.. Both loved the ~ 
same woman, and the elder, Wellington ~ 
Chastaign, won her, after a chivalrous 
contest with his younger brother, To- 
bias. A year later she died, when Lee 
camie into the world. Her husband did _ 
not marry again, nor did his younger © 
brother take a wife. Time brought the | 
courtesy title of “judge” to Wellington”) 
Chastaign,- while. Tobias came to bey 
known simply as “Tobe,” in spite of an 
ever-growing austerity. All honors 
came to the elder brother alone, though 
both shared equally in the wealth from 
the cotton fields. 

Lee’s childhood and boyhood were 
ideals of happiness. He rode, hunted, 
danced, by some blessed chance missed 
his part in the vices of a small town, 
and, when the time came, went. to the 
University of North Carolina, where 
followed four happy years. It was 
planned that he should go abroad for 
twelve months after his graduation, be- 
fore taking his place in the easy man- 
agement of the plantation. Then his 
father fell sick and died, leaving every- 
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thing to his younger brother, as the 


wee 
oe 


simplest way to keep his son from los- 


be ing the family inheritance, and with 


only a verbal request that Lee be cared 
for. 

Two days after the funeral, Tobias 
Chastaign called his nephew to the 
plantation office, gave him a hundred 
dollars with the curt information that 
this was all he would ever receive, and, 
cursing him, bade him be gone. 

The pride of the poor is proverbial ; 
the pride of the rich suddenly reduced 
to poverty is a truly awful thing! Lee 
could easily have found employment 
and endless sympathy in his home town, 
but he took the first train he could catch 
to New York. Followed two weeks of 
hunting for positions, and half his 
money was gone. Fear descended upon 
him. He realized what it would mean 
to be penniless in the great city of New 
Bagdad, and moved from his hotel to 
a big, bare room—for which he paid 
ten dollars a month—in the top story 
of one of the old houses on the west 
side of Washington Square. A news- 
paper want ad sent him to a publish- 
ing house of semireligious books. Fol- 
lowed weeks of heartrending anxiety, 
during which he was reduced to his last 
dollar, while he procured recommenda- 
tions from his local clergyman, from 
his college president, from his father’s 
friends. Result: a clerkship at twelve 
dollars a week in the subscription-book 
department. 

The home-town paper published the 
item that he had acepted an executive 
position with one of New York’s great- 
est publishing houses. “Splendid, Lee! 
Your friends are all proud of you!” it 
ended. 

And a year went by. 


Lee finished the last scrap of his 
small cutlet and looked contemplatively 
at the sprig of celery top offered by way 
of garniture. 

“That makes Martin, De Goyler, and 
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now Smith, whom you’ve beaten up in- 
effigy this month,” the girl was saying. 
“I suppose Adams will come next.” 

The boy smiled across the table at 
her. 

“I reckon not,” he answered. 
see, he’s a clergyman.” 

“Do you like him just for that rea- 
son?” she challenged. “It would have 
the opposite effect on me!” 

“I can’t say I like him,” he answered - 
judicially, “but he hasn’t insulted me 
—yet.” 

“That’s no reason for anything!” she 
flared. “He’s never once spoken to you, 
though your desk is next to his. I wish 
I were a man!” she continued inconse- 
quently. 

Lee smiled at her again as she bobbed 
her ridiculous small hat at him. Kip- 
ling would have described it as. a 
“shocking bad hat,” and with complete 
justice. It was quite in harmony, how- 
ever, with the slinky green frock picked 
cut with little dabs of black, as if pieces - 
of cloves had stuck to it, with the long 
green eyes, pug nose, and large mouth 
filled with white, but irregular teeth. 
Perhaps the satiny-smooth skin de- 
served better of the modistes, but even 
it was rather too white, suggesting the 
dead color of those broad ribbons so 
popular at funerals and weddings. She 
certainly was frightfully plain, Lee told 
himself, greenly plain; and therefore he 
smiled the more upon her. 

The girl drew a cigarette from the 
box lying on the table and lit it deftly. 
Lee glanced covertly around. He could 
never get used to her smoking in pub- 
lic. Of the four other women in the 
cheap restaurant, however, three were 
blowing out rings of smoke and the 
fourth was crying into her soup. 

The girl watched him speculatively; 
then asked impersonally: “You don’t 
like it?” raising her cigarette. 

“You see, Miss Ethel, I’m not used 
to it,” he explained apologetically. 


“You 











She took a deep puff and settled back 
in her chair. 

“Tell me about the time cotton went 
under six cents,” she commanded, “and 
your father put it in warehouses, 
wouldn’t sell, and you all went hunt- 

This was Lee’s one great pleasure. 
He liked to talk, and talked well, with 
the soft, caressing slurring of words of 
the Piedmont, and what more joyous 
subject than the happy past in his be- 
loved South? The girl listened motion- 
less to the tale of a lean year, the hold- 
ing of cotton for better times, the lordly 
forgetfulnes of its existence in the 
early-morning calling of wild turkeys 
among the mountains, in the baying of 
hounds through the darkness beneath 
a treed wild cat. At the end, she sighed 
and, with wide eyes, looked across at 
the handsome, musing boy. 

“And from all that to a penny-squeez- 
ing Bible house!” she exclaimed softly ; 
then, leaning forward, “Lee, do you 
know I take what you tell me, write a 
simple plot into it, and sell it, oh, for 
lots of money? You should let me 
give you half!” 

The quick sting to his pride flared, 
in a rush of red, to the boy’s cheeks. 

“How absurd!” he said angrily. 
“You hurt me, Miss Ethel!” 

“T didn’t mean to,” she answered con- 
tritely; then obstinately, “You should 
take it, though. It really belongs to 
you. If you—you cared—liked me, 
you would.” 

“I like you a heap,” he answered, 
touched even through his pride. “And, 
Miss Ethel, I found something you 
ought to wear. It’s a little old ring I’ve 
had for ever and ever so long. It would 
go so well with your pretty dress,” and 


__ he laid on the table a small turquoise, 


~ faded nearly to the color of an emerald. 
The girl picked it up and slipped it 
en one of her long fingers. 
“It looks exactly like a green pea- 
nut,” she said. 
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“A peanut?” he interrogated. 


» 9 


we call a ‘goober. 


CHAPTER II. 


Old age awakes, in the morning, to 
care and the responsibilities of a new 


; youth to joy and irresponsibilities, 


Lee opened his eyes promptly at seven 
and blinked at a ray of sunlight upon 
the ceiling, the only gold of the great 
city of New Bagdad that plays no part 
in barter, and therefore is unappreci- 
ated. The day was Thursday. Swiftly 
he calculated that, by going easy on 
breakfast, and cutting lunch down to 
ten cents, it would be possible to dine 
at the Judson in the evening. Again, 
where old age requires a raft of joy to 
keep it from sinking in the sea of de- 
spondency, youth floats easily, buoyed 
up by a mere straw of happiness. 
The boy ran to the bathroom and 
turned on the slow trickle of water that 
took five minutes to quarter fill the tub, 
shed the upper half of his pajamas, 
and sailed into the punching bag. He 
wore padded gloves to dull the noise— 
a precaution made necessary by the 
outraged feelings of an irate landlady 
lest he disturb the late slumbers of the 
café-orchestra leader below—and the 
leather spheroid grunted to the snap 


ef his blows like some fat old gentle: 


man climbing an oversteep hill. 
Tubbed and shaved, Lee looked long- 
ingly at the white crash suit; then, with 
a regretful sigh, donned much heavier 
sable garments. Halfway down the 
stairs, however, he slipped off the coat 


and hung it on his arm. Nature could 


endure no more. 


Ls ; ; 
yes! I didn’t understand at first. What 7 












How many men do you see coatless 


on a warm day in the great city of New 
Bagdad? 
stranger or two. The hicks! 

Coffee and sinkers may not appeal to 
the fastidious as a dainty breakfast, but 
they certainly make a filling meal. Lee 


Not one real man; perhaps a | 
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‘The 
choked down the last of his doughnuts 
—he had miscalculated; the coffee did 
not come out even with them—and 
started on his fifteen-block walk to the 
office. Hurrying crowds swept along 
the pavements with him; subway exits 
added more human atoms to the swirl- 
ing molecules of the awakening city; 


five thousand persons) halted in Madi- ° 


son Square to peer at 4 robin on the 
topmost twig of the tallest anzemic tree, 
then hastened on, convinced that they 
should have been naturalists—if there 
was any money in it—since they had at 
once recognized the kind of “boid.” 

It promised to be a very hot day. 
The prospect was depressing to Lee 
until the sudden joyous realization came 
to him that Friday alone separated him 
from Saturday, when the office closed 
at two o'clock, and that he would then 
have twelve whole dollars. . 

Forgetful, for the moment, of rules 
requiring “all gentlemen connected with 
Gymble & Grub” to be “personally 
neat; soiled cuffs or collars, unclean 
finger nails, working in shirt sleeves, 
will not be tolerated,” Lee reached his 
desk with his coat still over his arm, 
then slipped it on quickly, glancing 
anxiously around. Too late, however. 
Smith, chief clerk of the department, 
was coming in at the door, and swept 
him with round, fishy eyes. 

“The rules apply outside the office 
as well as inside, Mr. Chagstain,” he 
purred. “Do you think it looks well to 
up in the elevator in your shirt 
like a common workman? Do 
not let it happen again or I must re- 
port you to Mr. Gymble. Get me?” 

Lee did not reply. The day was be- 
ginning badly. 

Gradually the room filled. First came 
the three stenographers, whose ma- 


come 


sleev es, 


chines clicked tirelessly all day as they. 


listened, tubes clamped to their ears, 
to the even flow of words miraculously 
unrolling from the waxed cylinders of 
dictaphones. Two of them worked al- 


ae 
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most> exclusively for Lee.- Both of, 
them adored him. ¥ 

De Goyler, who managed the sub- 
scription-book agents, opened! his desk. 
Martin, the relentless collector when let- 
ters ‘failed, next came in with a cheery 
“Hello, folks!” bejied by the ferretlike. 
squint in his small eyes. (He had bor- 
rowed a dollar from Lee and, as yet, 
had not offered to return it.) ~ Last, 
Mr. Adams took his seat next to the 
boy, ignoring every one in the room 
save Smith, to whom he~ nodded 
slightly. 

There was a mystery about Adams. 
He edited the house organ, a sancti- 
monious sheet for the perusal of the 
firm’s employees, filled with wise saws 
as to the real feward of labor being the 
labor itself; always containing an arti- 
cle dealing with two young men, one of 
whom asked for a raise and did not get 
it, while the other, more modest, stuck 
to his task and found an extra five dol- 
lars in his pay envelope the following 
Saturday ; a tirade against liquor; and 
statistics of the firm—compiled for ‘him 
by Smith. He drew fifty dollars a 
week and occasionally smelled of 
whisky. 

Lee, from the cabinet behind him, 
pulled out the file drawer marked: 

Lives Sts 

12 vols 

Clergy 

and put it on his desk. 

His business day had begun. 

It was very hot. De Goyler pettishly 
scolded an agent whom he accused of 
splitting his commission with a buyer. 
Smith was purring criticisms at an 
office boy, who writhed before him, 
finally fleeing toward the * shipping 
room, whence his tormentor followed. 

“What do yer think I am, Ches- 
teign?”’ howled Martin, holding up a 
ledger card. “This guy lives ’way out 
on East One Hundred and Ejighty- 
thoid Street, the Bronix! How the hell 
am I to get time to get out there, an’ 





the firm. only allowing thoity cents a 
day car fare?” 

“Sorry,” the boy answered stiffly; it 
irritated him immeasurably, the way 
every one mispronounced his name. 
“I’ve written him for six months and 
no sign of an answer.” 


“Write him again,” the collector 


snapped, sailing the card across onto 
Chastaign’s desk. 

Lee rose and carried it back whence 
He wasn’t angry, just wearily 


it came. 
disgusted. 

“Look a-here began Martin; 
then glanced over his shoulder, 
snatched the card, and went on with 
the task of sorting out his route. 
Adams had turned in his chair and was 
scowling at him. 

Lee ran swiftly through the ledger 
cards inscribed with the names of 
clergymen who had purchased “The 
Lives of the Saints”—twelve volumes, 
a dollar down and two dollars a month 
—and pulled out those whose payments 
were due. The stenographer who made 
out the monthly notices came to his 
side, and he handed her the thick pack- 
age of cards, smiling up into her face. 

“Yes, sir,” she said adoringly and ir- 
relevantly, and returned to her ma- 
chine. 

Next came the drawer: 

Lives Sts 
12 vols 
Semidelinquents 


” 


and Lee, since the firm did not believe 
in any kind of a form letter, dating a 
card, turned wearily to the dictaphone, 
spoke the card number, and began 
“Dear Friend.” He hated those let- 
ters, but even more the ones to be writ- 
ten to: 

Lives Sts 

12 vols 
Delinquents 


His orders from Smith were to “shoot 
it to those guys.” 

Lunch hour came as a blessed relief. 
Chastaign went far down a side street 


to a bakery, took off his coat, and abs) 
sorbed ten cents’ worth of bread and” 
milk in comparative coolth. He ate 


with painful slowness, vaguely remem- 79 


bering having heard somewhere that 
appetite is thus assuaged. [It isn’t; it is 
simply temporarily killed, very tempo- 
rarily. 

“The Lives of the Saints,” twelve 
volumes, had all been returned to the 
files, from “Clergy” down through 
“Others”—“boobs,” Smith called 
“Others”—and “Our Greatest Bishops” 
—three volumes, buckram, one dollar 
down, three dollars a month—had gone 
through the same process. Well ahead 
of his work, Lee put back the last 
drawer: 

OGB 
3 vols 


Ots 


at the moment the office boy laid some- 
thing on his desk, with a whispered 
“Letter from your goil, Chastaney,” 
and vanished. 

It was postmarked from the South, 
and the handwriting was large and 
dashing—prevailing feminine fashion 
of the day. Lee leaned back in his desk 
chair and tore open the envelope: 


Dear Lee: Prepare for a frubjious and 
delightful surprise! Mother and I, with 
Marie Louise Warner (you had _ better 
blush!) will be in New York Friday morn- 
ing. Meet us on the Jersey side [it was 
before the days of the Pennsylvania tun- 
nel] and then you may (or is it can? Any- 
way, you will) take us to lunch, then to a 
matinay (I know that is not spelled right) 
and, at six o’clock, to the steamer, for we 
are going a-b-r-o-a-d! Yes, a-b-r-o-a-d! 

Cotton is twelve and.a half cents (that 
prissy uncle of yours made a fortune by 
holding last year’s crop) and father has at 
last let us go. 

I’m so-happy I could kiss you—but I 
won't! Are you sorry? I won’t let Marie 
Louise, either. Now I know you are! 

There is nothing mage to write. - Oh, yes! 
Have you heard the story about the little 
girl with gray eyes who had a little gray 
kitten with a little burned-orange-colored 
ribbon around its little neck, with two little 
tassels on the end, one green and one pur- 
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u 


ple? Well, the little gray kitten with the 


little burned-orange-colored ribbon around 
its little neck,. with two little tassels on the 
end, one green and the other purple, got 
lost, and the little girl with gray eyes went 
to the back door and called, “Kitty, kitty, 
kitty——”"_ [Followed two pages of “kit- 
tys.”] There is lots more to the story, but 
I shan’t tell it to you now. 

Don’t you think I am perfectly crazy? 

Don’t forget. Friday morning at eleven- 
thirty, Jersey side—and I may kiss you 
after all! Marie Louise shall not, though! 
So there! Yours, Vircinia Dare. 

P. S—That rhymes. V. 


Gone was the great city of New Bag- 
dad! Gone the turmoil of crowds, the 
click of typewriters, the harsh North- 
ern voices! Golden Carolina sunshine 
was everywhere; cotton fields gleamed 
green beneath their loads of snowy 
foam; the scent of honeysuckle per- 
meatéd the air 

Lee subconsciously realized that the 
office was very still. 

“Well, well, well,” came a pompous, 
but not unkindly voice, “dreaming over 
a letter from some purchaser of ‘The 
Lives of the Saints,’ or is it ‘Our Great- 
est Bishops? Is this what we pay you 
for, young man?” 

The boy looked up into the broad 
face of Gymble, the senior member 
of the firm, and, still half lost in his 
happy dream, smiled at him as he rose 
to his feet. 

“It’s a letter from home, sir,” he ex- 
plained simply. “My work is all caught 
up.” 

“Don’t blame you for dreaming,” the 
man agreed, “don’t blame you at all: 
You Southerners really know what 
home means. As to being caught up 
with your work, le-—me—see! How 
many ‘Saints’ notices did you send 
out ?” 

Lee opened a small drawer in his 
desk and pulled out a card. 

“Twelve hundred and seventy-two, 
sir.” 

_ “How many delinquent ‘Saints? I 
intend no impiety.” . 
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“Ninety-eight, and three hundred 
and seven semidelinquent,” 

“Well, well,” the senior member con- ~ 
tinued, looking at the boy sharply, “how 
many new buyers of ‘Saints’ this 
month? But that is out of your depart- 
ment.” 

“One hundred and _ seventy-nine.” 
The boy referred to his card. 

“And of ‘Bishops?’ ” 

“Seven.” 

“Seven ! 
you ?” 

“No, seven.” 

“How many delinquents and semi- 
delinquents ?” 

“Eight hundted and six.” 

“Out of a total of ?” 

“Nine hundred and thirty-eight.” 

Gymble glared at him. 

“The book isn’t going,” he declared 
wrathfully. “Something’s the matter 
with it. Smith should have told me.” 

“T didn’t give Mr. Smith the figures,” 
Lee apologized. 

“Not your business. 
asked you for them.” Grumble, grum- 
ble, grumble. “How long you been 
with us?” 

“A year next month.” 

“You'll hear from me,” the big man 
continued, making a note on his cuff. 
“L is the initial,is it not?” 

An inspiration came to Lee. 

“Yes,” he answered the first ques- 
tion. “Mr. Gymble, might I have Fri- 
day from ten o’clock for myself? Some 
friends of mine from the South are 
coming to New York. My work is 
up, and I should be much indebted to 
you.” 

“You might,” Gymble~ grumbled, 
turning away, “and you are not in- 
debted to me in the slightest degree. 
Tell Smith I said so. Good afternoon, 
Mr. Adams. I trust I see you well. 
Smith, come to my office,” and the great 
man moved ponderously out of the 
door. 

Lee walked home on his toes, his coat 


You mean seventy, don’t 


4 


a> 


He should have © Bi 
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over his arm, oblivious of the con- 
temptuous glances of sweltering Bag- 
dadites. His world was simply bub- 
bling over with happiness—it was hot 
enough to make everything bubble. 
Words of commendation, practically a 
promise of a raise in salary, half a day’s 
vacation with Marie Louise and Vir- 
ginia, with all it promised in news from 
home! He simply must tell somebody! 
Why, Miss Ethel, of course! 

His thoughts sobered down a bit. His 
only real friend in all of the great city 
of New Bagdad, the only person who 
had sought him out, spoken to him! 
How funny she always looked! How 
funny she had looked that first evening 
in the Judson, when he had bowed to 
her as the head waiter had showed him 
to the table where she sat alone. Al- 
most at once they had begun to talk— 
and he had been so thankful to have 
any one to talk to during that awful 
waiting period of hearing from Gymble 
& Grub! He had learned that her 
name was Miss Kelly, Miss Ethel 
Kelly. In a week or two she had asked 
him to call her “Pug”—all her friends 
did—then “Ethel.” He had compro- 
mised on “Miss Ethel.” How shocked 
he had been when she had,asked him 
to her room—she lived inthe Judson; 
more shocked when she had smoked a 
cigarette; infinitely shocked when she 
had actually called on him! 

How funny she was! He could not 
help comparing her with the radiant 
youthfulness and beauty of Virginia 
and Marie Louise. And her clothes! 
She always wore.the same green dress 
Had she no other? She must have, 
since she made heaps of money from 
her stories, had even tried to lend him 
some. Lee stopped dead in his tracks. 
What should he do for money the next 
day? Oh, well, why worry? He’d get 
Smith to advance his salary. If Smith 
wouldn’t, he’d go straight to Gymble. 
Yes, by Jiminy, he would, and Martin 
should pay him that dollar, too! 


There was no face chalked on the 
punching bag that evening. 


Lee found himself singing the very 
moment his eyes opened to that beau- 
tiful Friday morning, with all its joy- 
ous promise for the day. There was 
just enough of the week’s salary for one 
of those soul-satisfying breakfasts at 
the Judson, and he hurried through his 
toilet, even omitting the usual five min- 
utes with the punching bag. The 
clothes problem suddenly thrust itself 
upon him, It simply would be impos- 
sible to meet his friends dressed in the 
somber black suit, and the crash could 
not be worn to the office. Business of 
deep thought! Cramming of the light 
clothes into a suit case. He'd change 
to them on the ferry, if no more con- 
venient dressing room offered. 

Miss Ethel breakfasted with him by 
appointment, and the boy chatted hap- 
pily to her between and during mouth- 
tuls. He had already asked her the 
night before to go with him across the 
ferry, but she had refused—somewhat 
austerely. Nevertheless, she bade him 
good speed with a smile that reflected 
his own joy. 

Lee reached his place of business 
very early, so early, indeed, that the 
office boy was just finishing his sweep- 
ing, and paused for conversation. The 
burden of his remarks -was that Smith 
was a “stiff,” Martin a “pug,” De Goy- 
ler a “sissy,” Adams a “souse,” and 

hastaney de only regular guy in de 
joint.” 

The office force, drifting crossly in, 
found the boy already hard at work, 
his watch lying on the desk before him. 
Lee couldn’t help feeling very sorry 
for them. They were not to have a 
whole beautiful afternoon with Marie 
Louise Warner and Virginia Dare. 

Chastaign had been working two 
hours when nine-thirty came. He 
rose, slipped his watch into his pocket, 
and moved to Smith’s desk. 
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“Mr. Gymble said I might have the 
rest of the day off. ” he began. 

“T heard him, and you know I heard 
him,” interrupted the chief clerk. 

“And I should like to draw my salary 
now instead of to-morrow morning,” 
the boy continued. 

“Did Mr. Gymble say you could?” 

“No, but I’m sure he wouldn’t mind.” 

“Then ask him!” snapped Smith, and 
turned his back. 

Face burning, Lee sought the office of 
the senior partner, to find that he was 
away for the day. 

“Mr. Gymble won’t be down,” he re- 
ported back to Smith. “I should be 
much indebted to you if you could let 
me have jus’ ten dollars of my money !” 

“You'll get your pay when it’s due, 
not before,” announced that worthy tri- 
umphantly—he had known all along 
that Gymble was out of the city—“and 
you have a nerve to ask me for ten dol- 
lars! I never lend,” he concluded virtu- 
ously. 

Chastaign trailed back to his desk and 
picked up the suit case, his heart far 
down in his boots. On the way out, he 
paused beside Martin; at least he would 
have something in his pocket. 

“Can you let me have that dollar I 
lent you six weeks ago?” he asked, 
bending over so that no one else would 
hear his request. 

“No,” answered Martin 
“To-day ain’t pay day.” 

“ph it - x9 

You 


surlily. 


leave me alone,” growled the 
“or I’ll knock your block off! 
Can’t yer 


collector, 
I said ‘no’ once, didn’t I? 


, 


see I’m busy ?’ 

Trembling with disappointment and 
rage, the boy reached the street. What 
was there to do? He was literally 
without a cent; he had not enough to 
buy a ferry ticket, even had he cared 
to meet his friends penniless. Oh, but 
it was bitter! How he hated Smith, 
hated him enough to kill him! 

Without his own volition, Lee’s feet 


had taken him to Sixth Avenue. He 
pulled out his watch and looked at the 
time—half after ten. It was a very 
handsome watch, last remnant, save a 
few clothes, of his former prosperity, 
and he gazed upon it mournfully. It 
was a very handsome watch The 
boy gave a shout of joy that made the 
passers-by look around disapprovingly, 
Just across the street, his eager eyes 
discovered what he sought—three 
round gilded balls, blessed emblem of 
those who lend, at thirty-six per cent, 
happy days to the improvident. As if 
any price were too high for a whole 
day of happiness! 

Lee emerged from the pawnshop clad 
in the white crash suit and with sixty 
dollars in his pocket. 

What a wonderful change! All New 
Bagdad smiled upon him; the elevated 
trains overhead rattled out pzans of 
joy; the policeman on the corner 
grinned at his glowing face; the cab- 
man he hailed even forbore to tack the 
extra dollar on his fare, always his 
privilege when a bargain was not struck 
in advance. Then came the waves of 
the Hudson, dancing with sunbeams; 
the ferryboat slouched into her slip on 
the Jersey side to a musical rattle of 
chains; and Lee was in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, to find that the train was 
actually on time. 

The moments of waiting passed 
quickly in looking over the papers to 
find a matinée. Though no theatergoer 
—one seldom is on twelve dollars a 
week—he was clever enough to pick 
out “Peter Pan” for the afternoon. 

At last came the train, puffing as 
though winded from its long run, and 
the boy hurried to track twelve. The 
iron gates rolled back, and he peered 
down the long platform. Dribbled out 
a sprinkling of men with traveling bags, 
a lone woman; the crowd thickened; 
and there they were! 

Is there anything lovelier than pretty 
girls? Are any girls lovelier than those 
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who blow like roses under the warm 
sapphire skies of the Piedmont? Girls 
with pink cheeks, white, soft hands, the 
brightest of bright eyes, and voices 
smooth and sweet as honey, with their 
long, slurring vowels and r’s transmuted 
into liquid ahs. 

Mrs. Dare beamed upon Lee, kissed 
him. Lee kissed Marie Louise and, be- 
fore he realized what he had done, 
was kissed by Virginia. Followed a 
medley of checking trunks to the 
American-line docks, the losing of the 
first ferry, a reckless tipping of porters, 
and they were all on the forward deck 
of a boat headed up the Hudson for 
Twenty-third Street, chattering like a 
reunited family of swallows back from 
their Southern migration. 

On the New York side, an ample and 
friendly-looking hack received them, 
after it had been decided that the hand 
luggage be turned over to an express 
company for delivery to the steamer, 
and they drove crosstown. There was 
-a moment’s indecision as to where to 
lunch. Lee suggested Delmonico’s—he 
didn’t know where it was—Sherry’s, the 
Waldorf-Astoria? Marie Louise se- 
lected the Waldorf-Astoria—there was 
so much more to the name. 

White napery, glistening silver, hur- 
rying black-coated waiters, the strains 
of an orchestra; cold bouillon, celery, 
olives, radishes shivering among ice 
crystals, shad cutlets with 
dainty potato cakes, tea in tall frosted 


roe, tiny 
glasses; then ice cream in thin bars of 
every hue, the soft green of pistache 
laid close to the chocolate, like young 
wheat in spring above a fertile brown 
field. 

Tickets to ‘Peter Pan” were at a pre- 
mium, but Lee did not care what price 
he paid. Well down in the middle of 
the house, Mrs. Dare sat on the aisle, 
the boy between the two girls, and the 
curtain rose on the most charming of 
all plays. Virginia’s left hand snuggled 
into Lee’s right ; his own left found and 


kept Marie Louise’s soft fingers. Thus 
happily they sat all through the after- 
noon, save when three handkerchiefs 
fluttered promptly in the air at the mo- 
ment when Maude Adams demanded a 
belief in fairies. 

The drive to the steamship dock was 
made almost in silence, a happy, happy 
silence. There Lee saw his friends to 
their cabin, kissed them all with re- 
iterated promises of heaps of letters, 
and hurried ashore. Uptown, he ex- 
changed his last twenty-dollar bill for 
an enormous hamper of fruit, to be sent 
at once by special messenger ; then, with 
two dollars and seventy cents in his 
pocket, he walked back to the room on 
Washington Square. 

There was just a shadow of chalk 
upon the punching bag. The boy re- 
moved it carefully with his handker- 
chief before going to the Judson to find 
Miss Ethel and dine. 

Various would-be wise and accepted 
saws to the contrary, youth draws as 
much joy from living over past delights 
as does old age. Lee and the girl with 
the long green eyes sat late over their 
meal, while he detailed the events of the 
happy day and she listened intently 
with never a word. 

“Which is the prettier of the two?” 
she asked finally, when he had come to 
the end. 

The boy, gave the question a mo- 
ment’s thought. 

“T reckon Virginia,” he 
“but 


admitted 
somewhat grudgingly, Marie 
Louise is right sweet.” 

“Are they rich?” 

The question startled him. 

“Why, I reckon so,” he acknowl 
edged. “They own on each side of us 
—good cotton land.” 

“Why don’t you marry one of them?” 

“T don’t know that they would have 
me,” he laughed. “Besides,” ruefully, 
“I’m in no position to marry—really 
don’t think I want to.” 

“Are you going to work up in your 


“ 
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business—be the head, some day, of 
Gymble & Grub?” 

“T reckon not!” he asserted positively. 
Grateful as he was to Providence for 
his present position, he could fot be- 
lieve that he would be condemned to 
such labors for the balance of his days. 

“What is your ambition?” she de- 
manded. ‘What do you intend to make 
of yourself, to work toward every hour 
of the day?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, rather miser- 
ably. “I reckon I jus’ aim to live— 
for the present.” 

“You should aim at something 
definite,’ she admonished earnestly ; 
then, her eyes blazing, her face so trans- 
figured that the boy drew back in sur- 
prise, “I have a real ambition! Do 
you think I’m going to write silly 
stories forever and ever, though they 
bring me lots of money? No, I’m going 
to be a great actress. Don’t laugh! I 
am! I’ve saved my money, and I’m 
going to be a great actress. I know 


I’m ugly, but I’m first going to learn 


how to be beautiful. Next week I sail 
for Paris.” 

It was raining in- the morning, and 
Lee awoke to a reaction. True, the 
working day ended at two o’clock, but 
rain would cancel the ball game he had 
hoped to see. Slowly he dressed, felt 
for his watch, remembered that it was 
gone, and realized, with the pang of 
fear of the slave to hours, that it must 
be lat Not waiting for breakfast, he 
hurried up Fifth Av 
solving that he would buy a cheap time- 
piece the same afternoon. As he turned 
off toward Madison Square, the clock 
on the Garden told him it was already 
eight-thirty, and he quickened his step. 


enue, mentally re- 


Every one was in the office when 
Chastaign entered, and every one was 
talking at once. Smith turned to him 
promptly, however, and, his offensive, 
purring louder than with 
excitement, remarked: 


voice usual 


“The office hours of Gymble & Grub 
begin at half past eight, Mr. Chagstain. 
You would do well to remember this.” 
Then, unable to withhold the informa- 
tion with which he was bursting: “Do 
you know old Gymble dropped dead 
this morning, before his door?” He 
added, with an ugly sneer: “I guess 
that cuts one boss’ pet out of a raise he 
don’t deserve!” 

Lee swallowed the gratuitous insult 
as he had many others, and crossed to 
his desk. His world was in a whirl. 
The one man who had shown him 
friendship, kindness, dead! It was too 
hard! 

Around him the talk went on, and he 
caught fragments: 

“Old boy probably ate too much and 
ran after the fems,” Martin was say- 
ing. 

“He was unquestionably dissipated,” 
De Goyler acknowledged with ghoulish 
pleasure. “All rich bachelors are.” 

“Hell!” remarked Adams suddenly, 
and rose rocking to his feet. 

The office boy laid a telegram and a 
special-delivery letter before Chastaign. 

“Wireless came yesterday. Letter 
just blew in,” he whispered. “Sorry 
I ain’t got time ter read ’em aloud to 
yer,” and he sidled away. 

The typed lines of the message in the 
yellow envelope danced before Lee’s 
eyes: 

Your uncle killed instantly this afternoon 


] 


by fall from horse. BEVERLY KREUGER. 


He tore open the letter. It was from 
the.same old lawyer who had been his 


father’s closest friend, 


Dear Lee: I wired you yesterday of your 
uncle’s death. He was killed instantly by a 
fall from his horse, while riding into town 
from your plantation. 

As you are his only relative and he left 
no will, the entire Chastaign property re- 
verts to you. 

I shall not pretend a grief I do not feel 
over Tobe’s sudden taking off. Indeed, and 
especially, my dear boy, for your sake, I 
am frankly glad. 
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Come back to us the moment you possibly 
can. 

The funeral is to be on Monday. With 
affection, Bevery KRrevucer. 

P. S—It has occurred to me that you 
might possibly be short of funds to settle 
your personal affairs. I therefore inclose 
a New York draft for five hundred dollars. 
You may repay me later. B. K. 


Slowly Lee returned the letter to its 
envelope and slipped it, with the tele- 
gram, into his side pocket. It had 
stopped raining, and a bar of sunlight 
coming through the window lay across 
his desk. Smith was moving about the 
room handing out the pay envelopes. 
He came to Adams and laid his beside 
him, then, reaching over, flung Chas- 
taign’s into his lap. 

“Here’s your money,” he purred. 
“You’re probably glad now that I didn’t 
give it to you yesterday to blow on some 
flossie.” 

The boy did not recognize his own 
voice. 

“Smith,” he began quietly, his tones 


gradually rising, “I'll give you jus’ five 
seconds to apologize for that remark, 
then five more to hand me my envelope 
like a gentleman, though you don’t hap- 
pen to be one!” 

“Wha-a-a-t?” gasped Smith. 


“You 
impudent two-for-a-center, I’ll——” 
But he did not finish. 

Lee, on his feet, struck full against 
one of the round eyes, again on the 
nose, then, clutching the man by the 
throat, slung him full length to the floor, 
where he lay still. 

“Give me my dollar, you poor white 
trash!” he yelled, advancing on Martin. 

“Are youse crazy?” shouted the col- 
lector and put up his hands. 

Careless of punishment, the boy beat 
down his opponent’s guard and, after 
a swift rally, knocked him bleeding and 
dazed across a desk. 

De Goyler stood in his path, but a 
hand swung against his cheek sent 
him cowering into a corner. 

“Yoicks, yoicks, stole away!” came 


+ 
an inebriated, but joyous voice from be- 
hind Lee, and he turned to face 
Adams. 

“You're next!’ he announced furi- 
ously. 

“I’m not,” answered the older man, 
brushing aside a blow and laying his 
hand gently on the maddened boy’s 
sleeve. “I’m not, son. Pick up your 
money. We’re going out to have a drink 
together.” 

Lee hesitated, then followed, linger- 
ing at the door only long enough to slip 
his pay envelope into the wide-eyed of- 
fice boy’s hand. 


CHAPTER III. 


A certain wise genie was accustomed 
to give his personal semidevils, or what- 
ever you call the wraiths that wait upon 
genii, a glimpse into paradise, with the 
promise that some time they should 
dwell thcre, before he put them to work 
muddling with mortal affairs. Result: 
they worked like real devils, not semi- 
ones; no task too difficult, with such an 
ultimate reward in view. 

Lee, after living in paradise for 
twenty-three years, had been jerked 
suddenly out of it to dwell in quite 
a different place, then as suddenly re- 
stored to happiness, via the Pennsyl- 
vania to Washington, then the Southern 
down into the Piedmont of North Caro- 
lina. 

To say that he was appreciative of 
his restoration is to indicate but a faint 
shadow of his real feelings. 

For a splendid old colonial mansion 
with a white-pillared porch and high- 
ceilinged rooms he exchanged the 
wretched, bare garret on Washington 
Square. The snacky breakfasts of New 

3agdad days were forgotten in the 
morning’s grits, fruit, eggs and bacon, 
together with real coffee from a perco- 
lator. For the monotonous labor and 
confinement of Gymble & Grub’s office 
were substituted long, sunshiny days im 
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the open with dog and gun, rides among 
the cotton fields, or glorious afternoons 
on the tennis courts or links of the tiny 
country club. Smith, Martin, De Goy- 
ler were forgotten in the swarm of 
friends who would as_ soon have 
thought of hurting the boy’s feelings as 
of appearing improperly clothed in pub- 
lic. There was plenty of money, little 
work, The broad acres of cotton were 
adequately watched over by a capable 
superintendent. 

Some echoes, faint and seemingly far, 
far away, reached Lee from the tur- 
moil of New Bagdad. The most as- 
tonishing of these was that Gymble was 
not dead in any sense of the word. Like 
the rumor anent the immortal Mark 
Twain once circulated in London, he, 
too, might have denied the report of 
his demise as greatly exaggerated. The 
man had had a stroke, a warning against 
too high living combined with too much 
sedentary work and, as a wise business 
man, he had cut down on both. 

Occasional letters reached Chastaign 
from Ethel Kelly in Paris. She was 
studying ardently for the stage and 
“how to wear clothes.” There was the 
announcement of her début in a small 
part, of the securing of a more impor- 
tant one; then the letters abruptly 
ceased. Lee often recalled his fare- 
well to her when he had run over to 
the Judson after packing, to say 
good-by, at the end of that tumultuous 
Saturday. She had listened to his in- 
tale of the day’s happenings, 
had insisted on bathing a discolored eye 
with cold water, and had made him 
write down her Paris address. 

As he had risen, at last, to leave, she 
had slipped the faded turquoise from 
her finger and held it out to him. 

“You only lent this to me,” she had 
said, “and I want you to take it back.” 

“I reckon not,’ he had answered 
firmly. “Please keep the—the green 
peanut to remember me by. Oh, but 
you have been good to me, Miss Ethel !” 


coherent 


and, gathering her into his arms, he had 
kissed her full upon the lips: 

At the door of the Judson, she had 
shaken hands with him and looked shyly 
up into his face. 

“IT was awfully afraid you wouldn’t 
kiss me,” she had said, “and I’m awfully 
glad you did.” 


Spring came to the Piedmont. The 
cotton seed was planted and pushed up 
quickly through the crimson soil, eager 
for the sunlight; soft, warm rain came 
stealing down. 

Marie Louise Warner and Virginia 
Dare were still abroad with Mrs. Dare, 
and the heaps of letters had not ma- 
terialized. Letter writing was not Lee’s 
forte, these days. He never could get 
over the feeling that he should be dic- 
tating into a phonograph, or conquer 
the impulse to begin all his epistles 
“Dear Friend.” Nevertheless, he heard 
of them from their many mutual ac- 
quaintances and even, in the midst of 
his happy life, thought of them often, 
especially of that day in New York, 
with its delightfully reckless expendi- 
ture of the money borrowed on his 
watch. 

Then, as he was breakfasting one 
early spring morning, they were most 
forcibly recalled to him. 

Came from outside the sound of a 
galloping horse, the thump of a heavy 
step on the porch, and a voice roared: 

“Uncle Joe, you black rascal, where’s 
Lee?” and, as the old butler announced: 
“Judge Warner, Mistah Lee,” the old 
Southerner stormed past the darky into 
the breakfast room. 

“Hell to pay! Hell to pay!” he 
shouted. “And yo’ must he’p me! 
Knew I should never have allowed a 
pahsel of women to go abroad alone! 
Knew, knew, knew I shouldn’t! Pack 
yo’ clothes at once, boy! I’m goin’ to 
send yo’ to Paris.” 

“Why—why, what’s 
judge?” 


the trouble, 
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Trouble! Yo’ ask what’s 
Marie Louise is engaged 
to a dashed Englishman! A dashed, 
double-dashed, degenerate aristocrat! 
Honorable Percy Dillingame, son of 
Lord—Lord Thingumabob!’’ 

“What shall I do, judge?” Lee asked 
anxiously. Without troubling his mind 
especially over it, he had always felt 
that Marie Louise and he would ulti- 
mately Well, anyway, he had, and 
the judge’s news did not please him. 

“Do! Do! Why, go abroad and 
break it off, of course! Kill the Eng- 
lishman! Marry her yourself! I al- 
ways said she should marry a South- 
erner! What could Mrs. Dare have 
been thinkin’ of ?” 

“T’ll go, of course,” 
rising to his feet. 

“Of course you'll go!” snorted the 
judge. 


“Trouble! 
the trouble! 


Lee answered, 


CHAPTER IV. 

New Bagdad appeared to Lee in an 
entirely different light when he arrived 
there, one spring morning, with ample 
funds in his pockets. He put up at the 
Waldorf, keenly savoring its contrast 
with the room on Washington Square, 
and, after_a luxurious tub, took the ele- 
vated downtown. There was but one 
stateroom on the French-line steamship 
sailing at four o’clock, and he was ad- 
viséd that he must share it with another 
passenger. 

The balance of the day on shore was 
devoted to doing everything he could 
think of that he had wanted to do in 
the past, but had been kept from by 
poverty. His activities ran the entire 
gamut from a positive debauch in 
haberdashery and overindulgence in ex- 
pensive luggage down through mono- 
grammed cigarettes to an indiscriminate 
raid on Brentano’s. Finally, pleasantly 
conscious that he had spent a great deal 
of money, and that he could perfectly 
well afford to, Lee climbed the gangway 


of the steamer, had his belongings ~ 
crammed into the cabin, where already 
was stowed the other occupant’s modest 
steamer trunk, and went back on deck, 
to mingle with passengers and their 
friends indulging in the pleasant hys- 
teria of farewells. 

A bugle blew the last call ashore; 
handkerchiefs waved frantically; the 
pupils of the music teacher—one leaves 
on every steamship—sang  Tosti’s 
“Good-by” for the ninth time; tears 
flowed freely; the fat man next to Lee 
asked him for a match; and the boat, 
warped clear of the dock, steamed ma- 
jestically down the bay. 

To youth, the joy of going some- 
where, anywhere, is always new. The 
promise of strange lands holds a charm 
for any age. Lee watched the harbor 
slip by, doffed his cap respectfully to 
the Statue of Liberty, and saw the last 
of Sandy Hook, before going down to 
dinner. The sea was smooth, his ap- 
petite good; he even entertained no 
doubts as to the success of his mission. 
Life was a very pleasant thing, and 
going abroad altogether delightful. 

After dinner, the fat man who had 
borrowed a match asked the boy to join 
him in a drink, presenting himself 
as “J-Gurtz-Furs-What’s-your-busi- 
ness?” and seeming perfectly satisfied 
with Lee’s answer of cotton. J-Gurtz- 
Furs had crossed twenty-eight times, 
and was one of those individuals who 
acquire miscellaneous knowledge of 
their surroundings in much the same 
way as a plant absorbs moisture from 
the air. There was a good game on 
already—-so he said—in the smoking 
room; a light-opera company was in- 
cluded in the passenger list—ought to 
liven things up; had Chastaign ever 
been to St. Petersburg? It was some 
city ! 

Lee hadn’t seen the capital of Rus- 
sia, suggested a drink in his turn, and 
excused himself. Frightfully sleepy, he 
sought his cabin, found the lower berth 
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occupied, and climbed into the one 
above. Then glorious oblivion. 

Sunlight was streaming through the 
porthole, the great ship rolling to a 
mighty cross swell, and the glasses on 
the stationary washstand jingling in 
their holders, when Lee awoke, won- 
dering where he was, and peered over 
the edge of the berth. A subdued and 
intermittent grumbling came up to him, 
emanating from a very large man who 
was shaving himself with a flashing 
razor in front of the small mirror. 
There was something familiar about 
that broad back, something that re- 
called vague memoriés, unpleasant and 
yet pleasant. The man finished shav- 
ing, wiped his razor carefully, returned 
it to its case, and, turning, stumbled 
over one of the boy’s new bags. 

“Well, well, well!” he grumbled 
testily. 

“Mr. Gymble!” exclaimed Lee. 

The senior member of Gymble & 
Grub looked up at him, grinning. 

“Tf it isn’t my pugilistic young friend 
who wrote me such a pleasant note of 
congratulation on my recovery from 
my recent death!” he announced. 
“Well, well, well! And I thought I had 
gotten into the wrong cabin—was in- 
truding on a bride and groom—when 
I saw all this luggage. How are you, 
young man, how are you?” 

“Fine!” answered Lee, 
down out of the berth to 
forme I 
Are } going abroad to spread 
Lives of the Saints’ all over E 
at a dollar down, two a month?” 

“T am not!” very emphatically. “TI 
don’t wish ever to think of a saint—I 
intend no impiety—for a long time. 
Hope I never meet one! My doctors 
claim I need a vacation or I may dié 
all over again. Hurry and dress, young 
sir, so you can breakfast with me. 
When I’m alone, I eat too much, which 
is very bad for a pseudo-corpse.” 

Lee rang for a steward, to find out 


climbing 
shake his 


“Tus? 


employer’s hand. 


if a tub were available, slipped on a 
bath robe (new), felt slippers (new), 
and ran down a narrow passage to revel 
under a shower of cold sea water. Hur- 
rying back, he turned the corner to his 
cabin to collide forcibly with a slight 
girl in a kimono, with her hair down 
her back. Hanging to each other for 
mutual support, they spun about like 
two teetotums before Lee recovered his 
balance. 

“You danthe divinely,” said the girl 
breathlessly. “But would you mind 
picking up my thlipper? It hath went.” 

Horribly embarrassed, Lee retrieved 
a tiny pink yarn article and held it out 


, 


to her. 

“Kneel, thir knight!” she com- 
manded, holding out to him a charming 
bare foot, and the boy slipped the soft 
shoe wpon it. 

“Thank you, thir.” She curtsied. 
“You bluth ath divinely ath you danthe. 
I trutht we meet again,” and she fled 
down the corridor. 

“Harump, hump,” came a voice from 
behind. “If you have no more duties 
to perform, hasten to join me, young 
sir,” and Mr. Gymble passed from the 
cabin toward the dining hall. 

Lee ate a breakfast that made his 
companion ask if he ever suffered from 
dyspepsia. The boy wasn’t sure— 
didn’t know exactly what dyspepsia 
was. The older man sighed enviously. 
Then they went on deck. 
lers far-away 


Long rol from the 


Arct the great steamer to their 
then slid from beneath, 


valleys; a 


ic lifted 
smooth crests, 
lowering it into emerald 
school of porpoises played along the 
side of the ship; the air was as warm 
and pleasant as the sunbeams them- 
selves. 

Gymble found his steamer chair, and 
Lee, securing one, had it placed close 
by Other passengers appeared; an 
awning was stretched; shuffleboard and 


toss the ring were soon in progress; 
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and the daily routine of the crossing 
was under way. 

Gymble soon grumbled a reference to 
the care of one’s deceased self and 
started off to accomplish a prescribed 
number of tours around the ship. For 
a time Lee was perfectly content to 
watch the crowd about him and smile 
at several promising flirtations rapidly 
getting under full headway. It was 
easy for him to identify the light-opera 
company of which J-Gurtz-Furs had 
spoken, both by the women’s good 
looks and by the way they all stuck to- 
gether, but he was more than a little 
surprised to recognize his lady of the 
pink slipper in the midst of the group 
and apparently the dynamic center from 
which radiated its amusement. He 
rather wondered how any one who 
lisped—no matter how charmingly— 
could be on the stage, though granting 
her right pretty, as pretty as a doll. 
Awfully young, too—a little girl, in 
fact—and the yellow puffball of a tiny 


dog that she held in her lap seemed 4 


very appropriate plaything. Would 
she be shocked, after the morning 
meeting, if he got some one to intro- 
duce him? J-Gurtz-Furs, for instance? 
No, that wouldn’t do at all—— 

The girl’s eyes caught his, and she 
bowed, then beckoned. Conscious that 
he was blushing and, therefore, blush- 
ing the more, he rose and went to her. 

“Thit knight, I need protection,” she 


“Thethe men all thay I have 


greeted, 


no right to bring a dog on deck, and I° 


thay Butterball ithn’t a dog—jutht a 
thample.” 

“Of course you’re right——” ‘Lee 
began. 

“That ithn’t what I want you to thay 
at all!” she interrupted. ‘Why don’t 
you thay, ‘Mith Lavalle—you can’t call 
me ‘Gwendoline’ yet, and, bethideth, 
Gwendoline ithn’t my name—why don’t 
you thay, ‘Mith Lavalle, come with me 
and I will protect you with my life if 
nethethary? Altho Butterball.’” 


Lee said it. The girl rose, took his 
arm, stuck her tongue out at her smil- 
ing friends, and steered the boy down 
the deck. 

So Lee was snared by the sea epi- 
demic of flirtation, more deadly than 
seasickness itself, and it looked, for a 
time, as if his recovery were extremely 
doubtful. 

The first day was a delightful play- 
ing at love; the second day rather more 
serious. Miss Lavalle acknowledged 
that she lisped purely through affecta- 
tion, could speak as plainly as he; that 
she was twenty-nine years old and had 
thought herself in love twice (Wasn't 
Lee ashamed of her? He was not!) 
but wasn’t so sure she had been, now; 
that she hoped to make a hit in Paris 
-—then the United States would be easy. 
An ugly, yes, ugly American girl had 
done it with her dancing—had taken a 
French name and all Paris was crazy 
over her, called her “La Belle Verte.” 
The third day held the tensity of a high 
explosive, finally detonating in a burst 
of kisses in the bows of the steamship 
beneath a mad moon; and it was after 
one o’clock when Lee _ inadvertently 
kicked the sleeping Gymble in the stom- 
ach as he climbed into his upper 
berth. 

The morning of the fourth day 
passed.slowly. To tell the exact truth, 
Lee wa’ without the necessary experi- 
ence to play up and took the situation 
too s¢ Marie—of course _he 
called her that time, with 
a twinge at the thought of Marie Louise 
her conquest, was 


riously. 
“Marie” by 
—having made 
rather bored. 

Lee dragged Mr. Gymble from the 
smoking room—where, after he had all 
but broken up a good poker game, he 
was suffering a serious setback—and 
introduced him to his fiancée. Imme-~ 
diately Marie rediscovered her lisp. 
The boy found himself holding not the 
bag, but its perfect equivalent in the 
irascible person of Butterball. 
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Discovery of the false one eating a 
Welsh rabbit and drinking beer alone 
with the senior partner of Gymble & 
Grub at midnight in the crowded din- 
ing hall. Sleepless night, at least from 
one till two, and in the morning the 
coldness of a broken heart, without its 
due effect on a lisping young person of 
twenty-nine, who was suffering from 
unwise indulgence in indigestible food 
the night before. Miserable day. Mar- 
velous forgetfulness of the entire 
tragedy on the sight of land the sixth 
morning. A last glimpse of Marie La- 
valle stuffing the indignant Butterball 
into a muff to smuggle him through the 
customs. 

Lee traveled up from Havre to Paris 
in the same compartment with Mr. 
Gymble, and in perfect amity. They 
put up at the same hotel, just off the 
Champs Elysées on the Rue de Balzac, 
dining together on the older man’s in- 
vitation. Then, slipping into a dinner 


coat and a light ulster, the boy char- 
tered a fiacre to drive to Mrs. Dare’s 


address, Rue Jacques Dulud, outside the 
Porte Maillot in Neuilly. 

For the first time, Lee began to real- 
ize that he should think of his mission 
seriously and try to map out some pro- 
cedure for carrying out Judge War- 
Somehow he couldn’t get 
his mind on it. The brilliant lights of 
the most beautiful avenue in the world, 
throngs of springtime idlers, 


ner’s wishes. 


with its 
not conducive to the plotting of 

id plans 

m a pleasant stream of imagin- 
which swept aside all 
and, his purpose somehow 
plished, bore him through Paris with 
Marie Louise by his side. 

The fiacre came to a stop before an 
old-fashioned house with a little lodge 
at the door. Lee paid his cocher by the 
simple expedient of tendering a gold 
louis, accepting the change offered him, 
and returning a france by way of pour- 
botre. 


It was easier to drift 


obstacles 


ings, 


accom- 


> 
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“Madame Dare?” he asked, through 


the concierge’s little window. 

“Au res-de-chaussée,’ came the an- 
swer, and, not quite sure whether a 
res-de-chaussée was at the top or bot- 
tom of a building, the boy pressed the 
first electric button. A neat maid 
opened the door. The sound of voices 
came to him from beyond—the voices 
of Mrs. Dare, Virginia, then of Marie 
Louise! Lee’s heart gave a big thump. 

“Monsieur desire?” interrogated the 
neat maid, but monsieur had walked 
past her into the room beyond and was 
in the midst of a joyous and surprised 
salvo of greetings. 

In addition to Lee’s friends, there 
were two young men in evening dress 
in the room—one an upstanding, pink 
young Englishman, easily identified as 
the Honorable Percy Dillingame; the 
other, a youthful Frenchman, was pre- 
sented as the Vicomte de Tuilly. 

Lee was not sure how long he would 
be in Paris, had just run over for a va- 
cation. Yes, Judge Warner was very 
well—he had a message from him for 
Mrs. Dare’s private ear—the cotton was 
doing splendidly, and it looked as if 
there would be a ten-cent market or bet- 
ter. Gradually the excitement over his 
arrival subsided. 

“The vicomte is taking us all to see 
a new American dancer. He has a box 
and is in love with her,” volunteered 
Virginia. “You must come, too, of 
course. Mustn’t he, vicomte!” 

“T am in love wiz every one,” an- 
swered the “Monsieur 
must surely join us to see his com- 


Frenchman. 


patriot.” 

“Do come, Lee,” urged Mrs. Dare. 
“You shall be my cavalier to-night. I’m 
simply dying to talk to some one from 
home.” 

A private omnibus, gorgeous with the 
vicomte’s crest, took them into Paris. 
Lee felt that he was moving in a dream, 
realized that he should be heartbroken 
over Marie Louise, but put off this 
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agony for the time being; everything 
was so new and interesting. They 
reached the theater after nine—the 
dancer was sandwiched in between the 
second and third acts of a play—and 
found their box just as the lights were 
lowered. Lee had begun to whisper the 
first part of Judge Warner’s message to 
Mrs, Dare—somewhat expurgated—but 
relapsed into silence with the rise of the 
curtain. 

The scene was set for a forest—green 
trees, green grass, a crescent moon. 
From the orchestra came the voice of 
a single flute, low, clear, sweet, tense 
as a thin silver wire. So suddenly that 
no one could tell whence it came, a great 
green Luna moth was fluttering in the 
center of the stage, swaying, with 
Guivering wings, to the right, to the left, 
then darting back and forth so lightly, 
so airily, that it seemed not to touch 
the ground, to be floating through the 
night. Always the flute played on, its 
single clear, low note. The crescent 
moon slowly crossed the sky; dawn lit 
the stage; a sunbeam touched the white 
face of the dancing girl, played over 
her diaphanous green draperies, as she 
sank to the floor, hardly moving her 
wings. The flute note died into noth- 
ingness. The curtain fell. 

So delicate, so charming had it been 
that Lee found himself choking with 
the beauty of it. And more—he knew 
that face a stage sunbeam had lit for 
a fraction of time. 

Stepping to the back of the box, he 
touched the vicomte on the shoulder. 

“How am I to send a card behind the 
scenes?” he demanded. “I must see 
that girl.” 

“Useless, mon ami,” chuckled the 
Frenchman. “And they call you 
Americans cold! Send your card to 
Mademoiselle Gobére by an usher if 
you wish, but it will come back to you. 
Many have tried it. Even J have tried 
:" 


Lee stole out into the corridor, scrib- 
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bled on his card a request to see Made- 
moiselle Gobére at once, and intrusted 
it to an usher. Then he slipped back 
into the box. 

“It was exquisite!” Virginia was say- 
ing. ‘You remember, Marie Louise; 
when we found jus’ such a moth in the 
morning beneath the porch light—the 
green wings dusted with saffron and, 
the body as creamy white as that danc- 
ing girl’s face?” 

“Tt was like a fairy’s dream!” sighed 
Marie Louise. 
“Rippin’!” 

man. 

“Epatante, cette petite!’ chimed in 
the vicomte. 

Lee alone said nothing. 

Mademoiselle .Gobére was to dance 
again after the third act, and the box 
party stayed on. There was much mys- 
tery about her, explained the vicomte. 
She lived alone with her maid, no one 
knew where, had never been seen with 
any man, repulsed all advances. Her 
accent betrayed her an American, and 
she was reputed to receive fabulous 
sums for her dancing. There all real 
knowledge of her ended. It was ru- 
mored that she was the favorite of a 
certain Russian grand duke A 
glance from Mrs. Dare silenced the too 
voluble Frenchman. 

The girl usher by whom Lee-had sent 
his card stuck her head into the back 
of the box, and the boy took the small 
envelope she carried in her hand. Slip- 
ping outside, he tore it open. The scrap 
of paper bore but one scrawled word: 


the English- 


exclaimed 


“Come.” 

He followed his guide into the mys- 
teries back of the stage and up an iron 
stairway, and paused before a door in 
a long corridor. A voice bade him en- 
ter even before he knocked, and he 
stepped within. 

The girl was shrouded in an ample, 
soft green peignoir, her feet in tiny san- 
Gals strapped to her slim ankles, her 
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hair caught back from her brow by two 
silver combs. 

“Miss Ethel!” the boy exclaimed joy- 
fully. 

“I knew you’d come, but I didn’t 
think it would be so soon,” she an- 
swered, her long- green eyes upon him. 
“Did I dance well? I felt I was danc- 
ing for a purpose, was doing better than 
] knew.” 

“Beautifully!” he agreed fervently. 

“It was wonderful! But when can I 
really see you? I have so much to tell 
you, so many questions to ask you!” 
" “You may take me out to supper 
after the third act,” she said eagerly. 
“To some quiet place—not a thirty-five- 
cent table d’hote, though,” smiling. 

“I’m so sorry!” he explained. * “You 
see, I’m here with Mrs. Dare, Virginia, 
and Marie Louise. I reckon it wouldn’t 
be polite to leave them. Can’t I see you 
in the morning ?” 

“Mademoiselle Gobére, dix minutes!” 
came a warning call from outside. 

A cloud came over the girl’s face. 

“No, not in the morning. To-mor- 
row night, and we'll dine together after 
the third act,” she answered. “Go,-now. 
I have only ten minutes to dress for my 
next dance.” 

Back in the box, Lee turned eagerly 
to Mrs. Dare. 

“T’ve jus’ been back to see Mademoi- 

> Gobere,” he said, “and I’m to dine 
Met her in 


She 


her to-morrow night. 
‘ 1 1 


was aw- 


\ dancer!” the 
“Are you sure you 
Have you seen enough of 
her to know that she is—er—perfectly 
respectable ?” 

The boy was thunderstruck. The 
mere idea of Miss Ethel being anything 
but perfectly respectable! Unconven- 


tional, perhaps, but good as gold. 


woman exclaimed. 


are WI1S¢ ? 


“Why, of course!” he answered in- 
dignantly. “I knew her very well. We 


dined together nearly every evening. 


Why, she even came to visit me in my 
own room!” 

“Lee!” began Mrs. Dare, in horrified 
tones, but a “Hush!” from Virginia 
silenced her. 

The next.dance was staged in a gar- 
den under the full glare of acetylene 
lights. A black-and-golden butterfly 
frolicked among the flowers, speeding 
back and forth in graceful, aimless 
flight. Then the light slowly died into 
dusk. The brilliant thing, now languid, 
fluttered slowly,. hovered, to vanish 
finally in a great tangle of pale roses. 

There was that little silence which, 
in itself, is the highest tribute; then a 
great burst of applause. The dancer 
did not reappear in acknowledgment, 
however. She never did, the vicomte 
informed them. 

The private omnibus took them back 
to Neuilly to an after-theater supper, 
over which they chattered like so many 
happy starlings. Lee, in spite of his ad- 
vance prejudice, was forced to admit 
the Honorable Percy the best sort of a 
fellow, and obviously very much in love, 
as, alas, appeared Marie Louise! He 
managed to deliver, in an aside to Mrs. 
Dare, Judge Warner’s message abso- 
lutely forbidding a continuance of the 
engagement, but before he could note 
its effect, Virginia claimed his entire 
attention. 

The girl had slews of questions to 

Who home? 
acted as if th y were going to be 

What did Lee intend to do 
man who had stolen Marie 
Had he fallen in love with 
The pretty dancer, for 


ask? 
\\ ho 
engaged 4 
to the 
Louise ? 
any one else? 
instance ? 

Lee laughed at the last question. The 
idea of falling in love with Miss Ethel, 
even glorified into Mademoiselle Go- 
bére, struck him as rather absurd. 
Granting that she was very bright and 
attractive, she was—well, funny. You 
might like, but you couldn’t fall in love 
with, a funny person. 


were engaged at 
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“T reckon not,” he answered. “Be- 
sides, your mother doesn’t think she is 
a perfectly proper person for me to as- 
sociate with.” 

“Tell me all about her,” Virginia 
commanded. “‘Where did you meet her 
and what is she like?” 

Nothing loath, the boy told, from the 
very first, about his lifein New York 
as it touched Miss Ethel, warming to 
his narrative and expatiating on how 
she had helped him throtigh those drab 
days. Then he spoke of her ambition 
to be a great actress, which he had seen 
realized that evening. 

“But a dancer is not a great actress,” 
objected the girl. 

“She certainly is at least a great 
dancer,” the boy maintained, 

Virginia nodded her head grudgingly, 
then spoke again: ° 

“You know what I think, Lee? That 
your Miss Ethel is jus’ crazy in love 
with you.” 

“Nonsense!” he answered, flushing, 


though not as displeased as he felt he 


should be. “We're jus’ good friends, 
intimate friends.” 

“You can’t fool me,” Virginia stated 
positively; then, with total irrelevance, 
“T reckon I'll marry the vicomte.” 

“You'll do no such thing!” he an- 
swered, but the rising of the other men 
stopped whatever else was on his lips. 

-“Come and see me to-morrow after- 
noon?” Virginia asked in farewell. 

“Be a good boy, Lee,” warned Mrs. 
Dare, “and think over what I said to 
you.” 

The vicomte’s vehicle was waiting, 
and he suggested that the two young 
men stop in at his club before going 
home. Lee was far from sleepy. The 
streets—thronged, though it was after 
midnight—fascinated him, and_ he 
readily assented. Besides, he wanted a 
further opportunity to verify his first 
impression of the Englishman, before 
writing home to Judge Warner. 

Clubs throughout the world differ 


Ainslee’s 


very little. Suffice it to say that this 
had the usual complement of deep, com- 
fortable chairs and the customary num- 
ber of small tables, and through the 
open door of a cardroom one caught a 
glimpse of a game of baccarat, its high 
stakes indicated by the tensity of the 
piayers’ silence. 

The vicomte, touching a bell, sum- 
moned a steward. The Englishman in- 
dicated his preference for a B & S, Lee 
chose a liqueur, and their host ordered 
an absinth frappée—in honor of La 
Belle Verte, he explained, bowing to the 
boy. 
“La Belle Verte?’ 

“Mademoiselle Gobére,”’ explained 
the Frenchman. “We call her that 
from her moth dance, and because the 
few times any one has seen her outside 
the theater, she has always worn green. 
I am dying to hear how you met her!” 

A very tall young man touched him 
on the shoulder, and the vicomte turned. 

“André!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Assieds- 
toi. Un vert?” 

The tall young man sat down, ac- 
cepted the offer of an absinth, and was 
presented to the Englishman and Lee as 
Monsieur de Fileuil. Instantly he re- 
lapsed into complete silence, his eyes 
rather blank, and it flashed across the 
boy’s mind that this new guest was not 
quite himself. The vicomte, eying his 
friend a moment, rather anxiously 
asked: 

“Combien de perroquets as-tu en- 
and seemed 


, 


questioned Lee. 


glouti ¢e soir, mon vieux?” 
somewhat relieved at the answer that 
he had swallowed but three absinths 
that evening. 

“To return to our mouton, or rather, 
in this case, little lamb,” continued the 
vicomte, “how and where did you meet 
Mademoiselle Gobére, that she let you 
come back of the curtain to see her?” 

“In New York,” Lee explained. “I 
knew her before she went on the stage. 
We really got to be quite intimate. She 
was awfully kind to me.” 
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“Ow’est-ce quil dit?” interrogated 
the tall young man, and the vicomte 
translated Lee’s sentence into French. 

Now words that are perfectly inno- 
cent in one language may, and often do, 
have quite a different significance when 
literally rendered into another. 

Monsieur de Fileuil gathered much 
more from the Southerner’s statement 
than it was meant to convey, and, lean- 
ing over the table, asked Lee a direct 
question, its meaning, though in French, 
impossible to mistake. 

The next moment Lee was nursing a 
bruised fist, the long young man was 
sitting up on the floor spitting out two 
teeth, and the vicomte was swearing fu- 
riously. The Englishman alone seemed 
unperturbed. Rising to his feet, he 
took hold of Lee’s arm, bowed to the 
vicomte with a “You will excuse us,” 
and led the boy out into the street. 

“You have done it- now, old fellow!” 
he said, once they were outdoors, a 
mixture of reproof and envy in his 
voice. “That Johnny will challenge you 
the first thing in the morning.” 

“Challenge me to what?” the boy de- 
manded. “I’d sure enjoy beating his 
head off!” 

“Challenge you to a duel.” 

“Rubbish!” Lee ejaculated. “T’ll 
duel him proper if I get half a chance 
—the dog!” 

“You'll get the challenge and no mis- 
take,” stated the Honorable. Percy Dil- 
ling bad form 
to knock down a member of the French 
aristocracy in a club 
know. Still, I must say you had provo- 
cation.” 

“Do you really mean that I shall have 
to let that—that foul-mouthed toad 
shoot at me?” demanded the boy. 

“It will probably be with swords, 
consoled his companion. 
“T'll act for you, of course, unless you’d 
rather have else, and the 


vicomte will probably offer his services, 


emphatically. “It’s 


isn’t done, you 


sharp ones,” 
some 


one 


+ 


too, since you were his guest. 


“It’s rubbish!” exclaimed Lee an- 
rily. ‘Why can’t I jus’ knock his head 
off ?” 

“Because you have already, old 
dear,” explained the Englishman. “Send 
the seconds to me at the British em- 
bassy—I’m sort of a secretary there, 
you know—when they come to you, and 
I'll arrange to get the bloodshed over 
as soon as possible. You fence, I 
hope?” 

“I hope I do!” answered Lee fer- 
vently. 


CHAPTER V. 


No brand of mornings, no matter 
how extensively advertised, is superior 
in quality to those offered by Paris in 
the springtime. Lee woke to a Satur- 
day of sunshine, warmth, and the scent 
of acacias, and wondered vaguely, for 
a moment, where he could be. The first 
definite realization was of his engage- 
ment to dine with Miss Ethel in the 
evening, and he threw back the bed- 
clothes hastily, as if he might be late 
for that pleasure, twelve long hours 
away. There was another engagement 
first, though. What was it? Oh, with 
Virginia Dare, of course. And there 
was something else. The boy sank back 
on the bed and gave himself up to a 
consideration of the threatened duel. 

Could anything be more absurd? The 
long young man had drunk more than 
he should, had made an offensive re- 
and, quite properly, had been 
knocked Surely that was the 
logical ending of.the incident. Why 
was it not allowed to rest? 

“Don’t believe there will be any fool 
duel, anyway,” the boy reassured him- 
self, and dismissed the entire matter 
from his mind. 

Mr. Gymble knocked on his door, as 
he was finishing his toilet, with the 
usual plea for company at breakfast, 
lest he overeat, and the boy foined him 
The older man 
entertaining company 


mark, 


down. 


in the dining room. 


1 n 
could be most 
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when it pleased him to make the effort, 
and he knew his Paris thoroughly. 
They planned to spend the morning 
looking over the pictures in the Salon, 
which had just opened for that year, 
then to lunch at some one of the fa- 
mous cafés on the boulevards. 

Lee ran up to his room for a hat and, 
as he came down the stairs, a servant 
met him with two cards. For a mo- 
ment he was at a loss as to who his visi- 
tors could be in a country where he 
knew no one, but the names on the cards 
instantly gave him the clew: 

Le Capitaine Antoine de Beauregard, 3 
em Cuirrassiers. 

Colonel Louis 
seurs d’Afrique. 

Slowly Lee turned into the hotel re- 
ception room to meet his -unwelcome 
callers. Two very grave gentlemen in 
full uniform rose, and one of them ad- 
dressed him in perfect and formal Eng- 
lish. 

Monsieur de Fileuil demanded either 
an apology or satisfaction. What were 
Monsieur Chastaign’s intentions? 

Monsieur Chastaign hadn’t the slight- 
est intention of apologizing—would en- 
joy knocking Monsieur de Fileuil down 
all over again. Were said Monsieur de 
Fileuil so crazy to fight, he sure would 
give him an opportunity. 

Doubtless Monsieur Chastaign, since 
he held such sentiments, would refer 
them to his seconds, in order that all 
details for the meeting might be ar- 
ranged? 

Monsieur Chastaign would. The 
Honorable Percy Dillingame, of the 
British embassy, had volunteered to act 
for him. He’d be darned if he fought 
on Sunday, though! Never fought 
duels on Sunday, and had engagements 
for all that afternoon. 

The two officers bowed, Lee bowed— 
he was obsessed with a childish desire 
to stick his tongue out at them—and 
Mr. Gymble, coming out of the dining 
room, halted to view the tableau. 


d’Autremont, 6 em Chas- 


“Are you arranging to review the 
French army?” he asked, as the boy 
joined him. 

“Nothing as peaceful as that,” Lee 
answered ruefully. “I’ve got myself 
into a fool mess.” 

“Can I help you? Do you want to 
tell me about it, lad?” the older man 
suggested kindly. 

“May later. 
thanked him. 

The pictures were unusually good in 
that year’s Salon, and fortunately pic- 
tures do not require a large amount of 
technical knowledge to be appreciated; 
witness a child’s—as well as its elder’s 
—enjoyment of the Sunday illustrated 
sections of our numerous dailies. Lee 
reveled in the paintings throughout the 
long morning, and only half of them 
had been passed in review by one 
o’clock when Mr. Gymble insisted that 
a man of his age—and one who had 
once been dead, as had he—could no 
longer survive without food. 

Passing out of the door, Lee’s atten- 
tion was caught by a very large canvas 
labeled “‘Le Duel,” and -he returned to 
examine it. 

Against a background of horrified 
spectators stood a large, swarthy. man 
leaning on a bloody rapier, while his 
opponent—even the droop of his beau- 
tiful mustaches plainly indicated that 
he was about to expire—lay back, wel- 
tering in gore, in the arms of a sur- 
Above, among the clouds, were 
father and 
all bitterly 


Not now,” the boy 


geon. 
faintly 
mother and 
weeping. 
Lee sighed. There would be no sor- 
rowing relatives to weep over his de- 
mise, should he fall upon the field of 
honor. What the dickens was he fight- 
ing about? Miss Ethel, of course. 
Why should he fight for Miss Ethel? 
And why not, pray? Hadn’t she been 
awfully good to him? He visualized 
her pale, sensitive face, her long green 
She wasn’t beautiful, but she was 


depicted an old 
a young girl, 


eyes, 
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—yes, she was right sweet, right sweet. 
He was proud to be fighting for her! 

The boy squared his shoulders and 
marched out after Gymble. 

Luncheon, through the elder man’s 
knowledge of food, was an epicurean 
feast. Lee had never known that things 
to eat could taste so good. Physically 
at ease and under the soothing influence 
of a cigarette, while his former em- 
ployer puffed a large cigar, the boy 
ended by detailing all the incidents that 
had led up to the duel. 

Gymble made no direct comment— 
though it was plain he was not a little 
disturlsed—save to ask if the boy knew 
how to handle a rapier, and he seemed 
much relieved to learn that Lee had 
handled the foils “right often.” 

Together, they walked slowly up the 
Champs Elysées, through the Porte 
Maillot, and into Neuilly, stopping be- 
fore Mrs. Dare’s door, where the elder 
held out his hand in farewell. 

“I’m tired and think I'll find a cab,” 
he said. “Some day I hope to meet 
your friends.” 

“Why not now?” suggested Lee, sur- 
prised that he had not thought of it 
before. “I know they would be glad 
to see any one who has been as kind 
to me as you have, sir, and you really 
ought to rest after the long walk on 

hich I thoughtlessly dragged you.” 

“Eh—well, I believe I will,” assented 


mble, and 
% J 


ogether they passed 


jé 


at once put her. unex- 


a few appre- 


sitor at ease with 
ive words anent his kindness to Lee 
—of which she knew nothing, and the 
boy, seeing that his friend was being en- 
tertained, devoted himself to the two 
girls. 
Quite obviously they had been plot- 
g and they drew him aside with some 
ption of mystery. 
4§ course we know why you came 
over,” began Marie Louise. 


“And we want you to wait before you 
write home ” continued Virginia. 

“To father,” Marie Louise ended the 
sentence. - 

“You must see how nice he is,” said 
the other girl. 

“And not write anything horrid 
about him until you know him better. 
Then you can’t,” explained Marie 
Louise. 

“T like him already,” Lee answered 
sincerely. “I'll report to Judge Warner 
only the nicest things about him.” 

“Thank Heaven, that’s settled!” ex- 
claimed Virginia, with a relieved sigh. 
“Now you may take me for a walk, 
Lee. I want plenty of room in which 
to scold you about something else.” 

There is no more charming spot in 
the world than the Bois de Boulogne. 
Ask any of the lovers who have wan- 
dered along its winding paths, the chil- 
dren who play beneath its century-old 
trees, their elders who watch the after- 
noon fashion parade of Paris from the 
little iron chairs along l’Avenue des 
Acacias. 

It was to l’Avenue des Acacias that 
Virginia, as ci’erone, led the boy and 
plumped him down on one of the little 
iron chairs. Lee sighed with comfort. 
The air was sweet and heavy with the 


-scent of the acacias; a stream of per- 


fectly appointed equipages were pass- 
ing slowly up and down, their occu- 
pants garbed as Parisian women alone 
know how to dress. 

“It’s beautiful!’ the boy exclaimed. 
“And so are the They are all 
old, though—I mean not young. There 
don’t seem to be any girls.” 

“Tt’s not fashionable to be under 
thirty this year,” explained Virginia, as 
if that settled the matter: “How old 
is your Miss Ethel?” 

“Oh, twenty-something, not twenty- 
five. Why do you ask?” 

Virginia took a deep breath. 

“Because it’s about her that I want 
Nice girls don’t go on 


women! 


to scold you. 
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the stage—mother says so. You don’t 
want to know girls that are not nice, 
do you, Lee?” 

“Certainly not,’ the boy answered 
comfortably. “But you see she is nice 
—really right sweet, and she was aw- 
fully kind to me in New York.” 

“How can she be nice if she is on the 
stage?” demanded Virginia exasper- 
atedly. ‘Mother says no one is quite 
nice if they are.” 

“She just is,” reiterated Lee calmly. 

*“Are you going to supper with’ her 
after the theater to-night?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you rather do that than come 
to see me?” 

It was on the tip of Lee’s tongue to 
answer promptly no, but something 
stopped him. Would he rather spend 
the evening with Virginia than with 
Miss Ethel? Being a man and there- 
fore a coward when it came to giving 
a girl the answer direct, he temporized: 

“That’s not a fair question, Virginia. 
I have a definite engagement with her 
this evening.” 

“T don’t want you to dine with her!” 
the girl objected furiously. “Neither 
does mother. Will you please not do 
it?” 

‘But I must.” 

“Will you or will you not?” 

“T certainly shall,” Lee answered em- 
phatically. He was beginning to be 
angry. 

Virginia rose to her feet. 

“You are jus’ like every one else!” 
she exclaimed bitterly. “And I thought 
you so different- when you went off 
bravely to New York! Girls come to 
Paris and jus’ have a beautiful time. 
When boys come, they get dissipated 
and ruined. Mother says so.” 

Back in the apartment, the return to 
which the two young people had made 
in absolute silence, they found Mrs. 
Dare and Mr. Gymble earnestly dis- 
cussing the Osler theory. The senior 
partner of Gymble & Grub was main- 


taining that its principles did not apply 
to him, though he was fifty-nine, since 
he had not really lived half that time 
—just made money; and, besides, he 
had died once already. There was a 
mystified expression on Mrs. Dare’s 
face that made the boy chuckle. 

Back at his hotel, Lee found the Hon- 
orable Percy Dillingame’s card and its 
owner, in evening dress, waiting. He 
asked him up to his room and waited to 
hear the report. 

Monday morning at eight-thirty had 
been set for the encounter with Mon- 
sieur de Fileuil; the weapons swords; 
the place the Bois de Boulogne. 

“I tried to have it on Sunday,” the 
Englishman explained, “but was told 
that you never fought duels on that 
day, what?” 

“IT never do,’ acknowledged Lee 
truthfully, “and I’m much indebted to 
you for all the trouble you’ve taken.” 

“Don’t mention it! Glad to be of 
the slightest service to any friend of the 
Dares. I say, you know you have to 
leave Paris, no matter how seriously. 
wounded you may be, after the rucus., 
The authorities wink at duels until they 
actually take place—so many of them 
are only talk—but afterward they grab 
the participants and stick ’em in quid, 
and there’s no end of a mess.” 

“Oh, yes,” Lee answered lightly, “I 
knew that, of course. I plan to catch 
the elevén-o’clock train to Monte 
Carlo.” It was the first place he could 
think of on the spur of the moment. 

“Véry good,” agreed the Englishman. 
“It’s not eleven, -but ten-forty-five, 
though. The Dares and Miss Warner 
are going to Nice the end of the week, 
before they return to America. You'll 
be right next door to them, what?” 

There was a pause. The two young 
men looked at each other. 

“T say ” began the Englishman, 
and Lee could see he wanted to ask him 
if he were in the habit of fighting duels, 
except on Sundays, in his own coun- 
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try. Good breeding smothered his cu- 
riosity, however. “I say, you are a cool 
hand!” he substituted. “Probably very 
good with the steel stickers, too, what? 
Suppose we get a bite to eat. Then I’m 
due at the Dares, and I understand that 
you have an engagement later.” 

“With pleasure,” Lee agreed, “if you 
don’t mind waiting till I slip into eve- 
ning clothes.” 

After dinner at the Café de Paris, 
Lee parted from his friend with a warm 
handclasp. He was beginning to like 
the well-bred young Britisher a great 
deal and, though he rather resented such 
a supine attitude of mind, could not 
look upon him in the light of a hated 
rival, The boy even caught himself 
thinking that Marie Louise was right 
fortunate in having such an admirer, 
and, as an excuse for his own lack of 
feeling, told himself that he loved her 
so much he thought only of her hap- 
piness. With these noble sentiments he 


dismissed gtrl and man from his mind 
and turned to more personal matters. 


There was time to be filled in before 
eleven o’clock, when Mademoiselle 
Gobére would finish her second dance, 
and Lee set about doing it system- 
atically. First he located the stage door 
of the theater—not without difficulty; 
then he sought the restaurant the Hon- 
orable Percy had informed him was the 
fad of the day—or rather of the night 
—and engaged a table to be held until 
An ordinary fiacre was, of 
course, out of the question for such an 
occasion, but the hotel provided him 
with a neat coupé, suggesting, even, 
that he make a choice among the gorge- 
ous paper coats of arms all ready to be 
se cunningly pasted on the door of the 
vehicle as actually to look painted there. 

By this time it was eleven and, feel- 
ing rather old and experienced—kind 
of blasé and devilish—Lee sent his card 
in at the stage door. 

“I can’t even see the tip of your 
nose,” complained the boy, as he helped 


he arrived. 


a figure completely shrouded in a light- 
green coat into the coupé and took his 
seat by its side. 

“Nor shall you,” answered Mademoi- 
selle Gobére calmly, “until I burst upon 
you in all my glory. I’m wearing my 
very most becoming frock. Where are 
we going?” 

He named their destination, and the 
girl gave a sigh of relief. 

“Do you know, Lee,” she confided, 
“somehow you always manage to do 
exactly the right thing? I was afraid 
you would take me, literally, to some 
quiet place, where my clothes would be 
inappropriate. I did so want you to see 
me looking my absolute best!” 

“And I shall within five minutes,” 
the boy laughed, “for here we are.” 

A gorgeous functionary opened the 
door of the carriage with an even more 
gorgeous flourish. 

Lee descended and offered his arm 
to his green-shrouded companion, fling- 
ing a previously carefully conned 
French sentence over his shoulder to 
the cocher, bidding him wait, and re- 
ceiving a respectful and unexpected 
Hibernian “Yes, surr,” in reply. 

A head waiter, who must have been 
a reigning monarch when he was not 
head waitering, conducted them to the 
reserved table. One menial took Lee’s 
hat and stick, another his light over- 
coat, while a third brightly bebuttoned 
page received Mademoiselle Gobére’s 
green wrap as she let it fall from her 
all of a piece. 

“Miss Ethel!” gasped 
Ethel!” Then again, “Miss 
and ‘he collapsed into his chair. 

Pale cheeks flushed, long green eyes 
starry as twin emeralds, the girl smiled 
at him as she sank gracefully into her 
seat. And he was not the only person 
in the brilliant café who stared; indeed 
there was no one who did not. 

Well back from her smooth brows 
and showing the soft brown of her hair 
swept a flappy green hat, framing the 


“Miss 
Ethel !” 


Lee. 
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girl's face as the emerald of a deep lake 
the white water lily flushing to a shad- 
ewy pink upon its surface; from shim- 
mering green silk rose her white shoul- 
ders, dimpled, soft, sweet as apple blos- 
soms; and face and shoulders were as 
a flower upon a slender green stalk. 

“You’re beautiful, beautiful!” the 
boy exclaimed. “How did you do it, 
Miss Ethel? How did you do it?” 

“T have changed, haven’t I?” she 
agreed happily, quite ignoring the slur 
upon her.charms of the past. “You 
see, I made a study of it—beauty, I 
mean—just as I do of everything, and 
this is the result.” 

“It’s wonderful!” the boy acknowl- 
edged unreservedly. “I jus’ can’t keep 
my eyes from you! You'll jus’ have 
not to mind being stared at.” 

“T don’t,” the girl said honestly. “I 
like it. Please don’t stop.” 

There was a deprecating cough at 
Lee’s elbow and, taking the card ten- 
dered him, he gazed at it helplessly. 

“If monsieur does not see what he 
desires on the menu, we may be able 
to provide it for him,” tactfully sug- 
gested the waiter in English. 

Monsieur began with champagne, the 
sole French word of which he was sure, 
and gave the rest of his order in good 
Southern Anglo-Saxon. 

“You see, 
thing,” the girl went back to her pre- 
vious statement, “if one puts one’s mind 
to it. 
for me to 
studied it out.” . 

“Just as you studied out how to be 
a great You certainly have 
succeeded !”’ 

The girl’s eyes clouded. 

“T haven’t exactly got to be a great 
actress,” she explained. “I found out 
by accident that I could dance and that 
I could get a lot of money for it, a big 
lot. 

The, champagne 


one can accomplish any- 


[ knew there must be some way 


become attractive and I 


actress. 


So I gave up being an actress.” 


hissed as it was 


poured, and Lee raised his glass, smil- 
ing across the table. 

“To you!” he said. 

“To Mademoiselle Gobére or to Miss 
Ethel?” she asked quickly. “I think it 
had better be Mademoiselle Gobére.” 

“To Mademoiselle Gobére, then,” he 
agreed. “No, let’s drink to both,” he 
corrected himself; and, as the wine 
touched her lips, “Why, Miss Ethel, you 
still have that little old ring I gave you! 
What did you call it? Oh, yes—a green 
peanut.” 

“And you called it a goober,” she 
added. “It’s my mascot. Don’t you see 
the connection?” 

“T don’t understand, Miss Ethel.” 

“Why, goober—Mademoiselle Go- 
bére !” 

All around them were beautiful 
women, dressed to carry envy into one 
another’s souls and to charm the men 
who provided delicious food to tempt 
their jaded palates and homage to 
quicken the beating of their tired 
hearts. The orchestra played on and 
on, wandering from Debussy to Cho- 
pin. Corks popped; women laughed 
softly or shrilly; eyes grew brighter or 
glazed, while the ‘night faded swiftly 
away. Unconscious of those about 
them, though themselves the target for 
cynical, curious, amused glances, the 
tresh-cheeked boy and his _ beautiful 
companion talked and talked, bending 
over the table, smiling into each other's 
ey< >. 

“Lee, it must be nearly to-morrow!” 
suddenly exclaimed the girl. “Lucky 
it’s Sunday, for I shall be dead by night. 
You must take me home now. And, 
oh, Lee, it has been wonderful!” 

“It has!” he agreed; then, realizing 
that it really had, “Indeed it has!” 

The Hibernian cocher drove them 
across the Seine into old Paris. Made 
moiselle Gobére let herself into a res 
de-chaussée, a sleepy maid taking her 
wraps at the door. 

“Come for me at eleven to-morrow 





—to-day, I mean—and we'll go out into 
the country,” she commanded, and Lee, 
raising her hand to his lips, went back 
to his coupé. 

“Think of it!” he chuckled, the first 
light of morning peeping in at the shut- 
ters as he slipped into bed. “Calling 
herself after a goober, a—green—pea- 
nut !” 

He was asleep. 


A rather thunderous knock woke Lee 
slightly after ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the Honorable Percy answered 
his permission to enter. 

“Took the liberty of coming right 
up,” the Englishman explained. ‘‘Such 
a droll thing in one of the papers! I 
was afraid you might miss it. In one 
of the so-called society papers. You 
don’t read French, do you?” 

“I don’t even try,” regretted Lee. 

“Very good. Here goes, then. The 
Johnny who wrote it calls it ‘Mortal 
Combat Over Women Eternal.’ 

““As a result of a disagreement con- 
cerning the relative charms of two well- 
known and much sought after young 
actresses, proofs of valor with swords 
will take place between Monsieur 
A é de F land the youthful cot- 
ton king from the United States, L. 
C——n. The encounter will take place 
some time the coming Monday. Mem- 
bers of the nobility are to act as sec- 
onds, and it is promised that every- 
thing will take place according to the 
highest rule of the duello. 

. fears .are entertained 
outcome, Monsieur 

é de F 1 is well known for his 
prowess with the sword. It is to be 
hoped that he will show mercy to his 
younger and presumptuous adversary.’ 

“Ripping, what ?” concluded the Eng- 
lishman. “No publicity about these 
little affairs in France, what? I say, 
wouldn’t it be spoofing if you weren’t 
really severely wounded at all—just cut 
up a bit!” 


‘The gravest 


to the since 
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“A ripping spoofing,” agreed Lee, 
getting out of bed. “We have a way 
of saying in our country that the Eng- 
lish have no sense of humor. You 
prove this saying false.” 

“Oh, we know when to laugh,” ac- 
knowledged the Honorable Percy com- 
placently, ‘“‘when there’s anything to 
laugh about. I must be going now. 
Will call for you at half after seven 
in the morning. Best buy your ticket 
to-night and check your luggage. Ta 
ta!” 

“How cheerful!” Lee addressed his 
image in the mirror as his Visitor closed 
the door. 

The door opened again abruptly and 
the Englishman stuck in his head. 

“T’ll attend to getting a good sur- 
geon, you know. You needn’t bother 
about it.” 

“Awfully kind of you, old fellow!” 
Lee thanked him. 

Again the door closed. 

A letter in a pink envelope was wait- 
ing downstairs. Wondering whom it 
possibly could be from, Chastaign tore 
it open and read, with ever-increasing 
amazement : 

DartInGc Lee: You poor, dear, brave 
boy! If you are killed, it will be a splendid 
advertisement for me, but I can’t, won't, 
and shan’t ask that much from you! Just 
get a teeny-weeny wound—no more. 

I shall be there as soon as the duel is 
over and see that the reporters hear all 
about it 

No girl ever had 
you darling! 


such a friend as you, 

The signature was quite undecipher- 
able—purposely so, Lee thought. 

“Anyway, I know it isn’t from Miss 
Ethel,” he told himself. 

Youth worries not over fears or mys- 
teries a whole twenty-four hours away. 
Pleasantly conscious that his light suit 
and new straw hat became him, Lee 
managed to banish all thoughts of Mon- 
day morning as he drove across Paris 
to Miss Ethel’s address. 

Mademoiselle Gobére met him at the 
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very door of her apartment, already 
hatted and gloved, and he noted delight- 
edly how young, even beautiful, she 
looked, how becomingly, yet simply 
dressed. Shade of the immortal Worth! 
Becomingly dressed, if you will, but 
“simple” was not the adjective to de- 
scribe her seemingly plain brown frock, 
the tiny brown hat with just a hint of 
green, the brown suéde gloves. Art 
peeked from every carefully planned 
fold and pleat, smiled from the touch 
of coffee-colored lace at the V-cut 
throat; the little hat was a “dream;” 
the gloves of a shade to give the fina 
note in a perfect harmony. A thousand 
francs would not have paid for all this 
simplicity; two thousand—well, pos- 
sibly. 

“You are lovely,’ Lee announced 
sincerely, “and somehow you haven't 
changed, either. You’re jus’ Miss 
Ethel, and I seem to be the same boy 
who hadn't nerve to fight the men I 
hated except chalked on a punching bag. 
Didn’t you use to think me a great cow- 
ard?” 

“T thought you quite the opposite,” 
the girl answered. “But don’t let’s talk 
of New York. Let's forget all about 
it. You are to know me all over again. 
I’ve changed into what I always wanted 
to be.” 

“T can’t lose my Miss Ethel entirely,” 
the boy objected. ‘You see, 
right sweet even then.” 

Mademoiselle Gobére 
gasp. 

“You mustn’t say 
not used to them,” she managed to put 
into words. We - 

Lee marveled and quickly changed 
the subject. Actually, she was embar- 
rassed and at something that Marie 
Louise or Virginia would have hardly 
noticed. Well, she wasn’t Marie Louise 
or Virginia. No question as to that! 
“Where are we going?” he demanded. 
I hope it’s far enough away so we 
won't get back all day long.” 


you were 


such things. I’m 


a 


“ 


“It is,” she agreed. “We're really 
going out into the country. You see, 
France is divided into two distinct parts 
—Paris and the rest of it. Last night 
we bathed in the essence of Paris; this 
afternoon we’re bound for France— 
a full hour away. Tell your cocher to 
drive to the Gare du Nord.” 

Only royalty and Americans travel 
first class, the girl quoted to him mali- 
ciously as he was buying the tickets; 
and he promptly retorted that they were 
both Americans and that though she 
wasn’t old enough to be a queen, she 
was certainly at least a princess. 

Then the guard slammed the door 
behind them, not without a glance of 
appreciation for their youth, happiness, 
and good looks. With a_ soothing 
leisureliness the train slipped out of 
Paris, through the environs, and into 
France—that France of carefully culti- 
vate fields, pleasant, orderly orchards, 
and streams flowing with the discreet 
restraint of a débutante learning the 
Argentine tango. Everything was 
green, joyous, clean, sweet with the 
scent of springtime, and both hearts 
beat faster beneath its spell. 

Sedately the train came to a halt. 
The boy and girl descended, and Lee 
peered down a little village street that 
ended in a fountained square, over 
which presided a once gilded statue of 
Jeanne d’Are. 

“its 


like out of a book!” he ex- 


claimed. 
“T don’t 

this village 

Ethel explained. 


think any one knows bout 
not even 
“And it’s a very old 
village, too. We’ll find an inn at the 
other end, with sanded floors, and lunch 
on a balcony right oversa stream. There 
are trout in it. Afterward you may 
fish.” 

It was all The floors were 
sanded; the balcony, with its single 
table, looked down upon a deep green 
stream flowjng steadily and unhurriedly 
banks. There 


the artists,” Miss 


true! 


between willow-shaded 





The 


was potato soup, a yard-long loaf of 
bread, fresh butter, a crisp fowl, a salad 
of water cress, cream cheese, and con- 
fitures, the whole washed down by a 
petit vin, thin as a moonbeam and with 
the sharp acid hint of a wild straw- 
berry. Then a rod and flies—the artists 
may not as yet have found the village, 
but the fishermen certainly had—and 
Lee cast and recast over the clear 
emerald waters. 

They settled down finally beneath a 
willow tree, so gnarled and enormous 
that it seemed as old as Babylon, 
whence its forefathers had come, and 
there the girl talked, while the boy 
watched her and listened. Quickly 
passing over the first period of her ex- 
istence in Paris, before she had found 
that she could dance, she told of the 
agonizing strain of her first night and 
its instant success. A shower of notes 
had followed from men who had wished 
her to dine with them, one containing 
a thousand-frage note. (Lee sat up in- 


dignantly on the grass where he had 


been lying at her feet.) But she told 
of her resolve to keep absolutely to her- 
self, of her avoidance of the too per- 
sistent admirers who had tried to fol- 
low her home. Finally had come a 
crowning triumph; her engagement was 
to end the next week, and there awaited 
her signature a contract to appear in 
that Mecca of all danseuses. 


Pricey] 
Ry la . 
coming back 


“But when are you 
ked Lee, looking up into a 
face flushed with the excite- 

ment of the recital. 

“I don’t know,” she answered ab- 
sently. “You see, I’m somebody here. 
There I'm nobedy—no one cares for 
me. I’m—I’m just an_ insignificant 
green peanut.” 

“Miss Ethel,” the boy exclaimed ear- 
nestly, “you jus’ mustn’t say such 
things! I care for you. You must 
come back to America. You can dance 
there, too, and then, when you aren’t 
dancing, I want you to see the South.” 
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The girl’s long green eyes sought his 
earnest brown ones—sought them and 
searched them, grew very dark and 
deep, then clouded, as a sun rain sweeps 
across a smiling valley. 

“T told you before that you mustn’t— 
mustn’t say too nice things to me, Lee. 
I’m not used to them.” Then, bravely, 
“Now tell me all that you have done. 
I’ve been talking solely of myself for 
hours.” 

“I haven’t done anything but realize 
how lucky I am and run the plan- 
tation—which runs itself,’’ he answered. 
“But why can’t you come back to 
America? I want to talk about that, 
and you.” 

“Then you'll have to do it on the 
train.” She spoke briskly with a re- 
turn to the practical Miss Ethel of New 
York days. “We've just time to catch 
it,” holding out her hands for him to 
pull her to her feet. 

A thundercloud had gathered swiftly, 
and the rain rattled down on the roof 
of the train as it drew out of the little 
station. They had hardly spoken in 
their hurry through the little village, 
but now Lee returned obstinately to the 
conversation where it had dropped. 

“How long will you stay in Rus- 
sia?” 

“T-don’t know.” 

“Won’t you come back home when 
you leave there?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But, Miss Ethel,. that’s 
might never see you again!” 

“You could always come over here,” 
she laughed, “and visit with the famous 
Mademoiselle Gobére.” 

“T know,” he agreed, “but I can’t 
bear to think of you ’way off, unpro- 
Besides, I’m not sure it would 


awful! 


tected. 
be proper.” 

“Would it be properer if I were-in 
New York?” 

“Heaps!” he explained enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘“I’d get Mrs. Dare for chaperon, 
and you could come down to visit me. 
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We'd make up parties and go off hunt- 
ing in the mountains, like I used to tell 
you about. You’d love Marie Louise 
and Virginia, and they’d love you.” 

“Oh, Lee,” she answered, “you don’t 
understand about women, you poor 
boy! Mrs. Dare wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do with me. I’m only a pub- 
lic dancer—named after a_ peantt. 
Even Virginia and Marie Louise 
wouldn’t like me. You would only be 
giving up your old friends for me.” 

“T like you,” he objected obstinately. 
“J—TI like you, Miss Ethel, and if they 
didn’t, they could get dlong without 
me.” 

“Of course you like me,” she agreed. 
“But you don’t like me as much as you 
think, Lee. Not enough to give up 
your friends just for the pleasure of 
seeing me. That would be ridiculous!” 

She was very beautiful in the gloom 
of the railroad carriage, her face a 
shadow save when a flash of lightning 
picked it out, white and sweet, from 
the darkness, and her very appealing- 
ness brought a surge of anger to the 
boy’s lips. 

“T like you enough to fight another 
man—with swords—because he dared 
slander you!” he said impulsively, and 
instantly was sorry that he had spoken. 

“What do you mean, Lee?” she 
asked quietly. 

“It’s foolishness,” he 
pentantly. “I should have 


answered re- 
nevel told 
you.’ 

“You’d better let me know al bout 
it, now,” she insisted. “It’s my right, 
I think.” 

He put it in as few words as he was 
able: A man had “said something,” and 
he had struck im. The duel was to 
take place Monday morning. 

“Jus’ one of those silly French per- 
formances,” he tried to laugh it away. 

There was a long silence. 

“Tee”—her voice was very thin and 
wan, and she slipped a hand over his— 
“you do like me?” 


“Yes, Miss Ethel,” he whispered. 

“Then don’t fight that silly duel? 
You might be hurt and—and then I'd 
never forgive myself!” 

Mighty are the males of the genus 
hémo! Mightier still their vanity! 
Sweet, sweet indeed is it to be feared 
over! 

“It’s nothing, Miss Ethel. Jus’ a 
custom of the country. No one will 
be hurt. I can’t back out now. Every 
one would think I was afraid.” 

“Lee’—the girl drew herself up 
haughtily—“you have no right to risk 
your life for me. I have never granted 
you that privilege.” 

“Well, Miss Ethel, I—I jus’ can’t get 
out of it now.” 

“You could run away.” 

“You know I couldn’t, Miss Ethel.” 

Another long silence. The train 
rolled into Paris and they went side 
by side through the Gare du Nord. 

On the pavement the girl turned to 
him, her long green eyes fiery. 

“If you fight that duel to-morrow, 
you shall never speak to me again! You 
may take your choice,” and she was 
gone into the rain. . 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lee had bathed, shaved, break fasted, 
had sent his luggage to the sta- 
before a quarter after seven on 
Monday and, with noth 
lown in his room 

Honorable 
that the 

circum- 
of re- 


and 
tion, 
that morning, 

of the 


occurred to him 


Percy. It 
proper 


procedure under the 
stances was to write a 
strained, but heartbreaking epistles to 
his relatives, sinisterly inscribing each 
envelope with the gruesome legend: 
“To be delivered after my death.” For 
some moments, he balanced this phrase 
‘To be delivered in case I do 
then tossed both into his 
mental waste-paper with the 
realization that he was entirely deficient 


series 


against, 
not survive,” 
basket 
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jn relatives. Anyway, it was aH blamed 
foolishness ! 

Came a knock on the door. 

Lee’s heart gave a little jump—could 
it be that he was a coward?—as he 
called out permission to enter. 

“My dear young friend!” exclaimed 
the Vicomte de Tuilly, shifting his silk 
hat and extending a black-gloved hand. 

“Right as a trivet, merry as a grig, 
what?” boisterously announced the 
Englishman. “Let’s be off.” 

Lee shook hands with the Frenchman 
and followed downstairs to a closed 
carriage. Down l’Avenue des Acacias 
they flew, and the boy found himself 
grinning at the memory of his con- 
versation with Virginia beneath the 
fragrant trees; then relapsed into so- 
briety at the thought of what was be- 
fore him. 

The carriage stopped abruptly. The 
occupants got out and walked along a 
pleasant, shaded path, stepped off under 
the trees, and entered a little sunlit 
glade, where four other men were wait- 
ing. Two of them Lee recognized as 
the officers who had borne him the chal- 
lenge, the third as his enemy, and he 
judged that the other man must be the 
surgeon. 

The vicomte and the Honorable 
Percy advanced to meet the other sec- 
\ll raised their silk hats simul- 
then bent over a long, nar- 


onds. 
taneously. 
row box 


from which were produced 


two ver, shiny rapiers 
“WI the 


black?” Tee 


they wear 
mentally interrogated. 
“They look like a flock of crows or’— 
with a shiver—“a convention of under- 
takers. Of all the blamed foolishness!” 
The Englishman returned to him 
carrying one of the swords by the 
middle ; 
“Strip to your shirt, old top,” he com- 
manded 
was 


dic kens do 


“The other Johnny said he 
accept your humble 
consideration of your 


willing to 
apologies in 


youth. I told him we thanked him aw- 
fully, but no. Right, what?” 

“You should have told him to go to 
the devil!” Lee answered angrily. 

Wrath, unreasonable and, therefore, 
the more bitter, was beginning to boil 
up in him against this Monsieur de 
Fileuil. Of all the blamed foolishness! 

The vicomte brought the point of the 
boy’s rapier against that of his oppo- 
nent and stepped back. Steel rang 
against steel. A swift thrust, parried 
instinctively, and the points were again 
feeling each other, writhing, twisting 
like two sharp-toothed serpents. An- 
other thrust, another parry. Another 
and another! Lee began to study his 
adversary. Unquestionably the other 
man. was much quicker, his wrist as 
limber as a willow wand. The boy felt 
himself stronger, though—felt he could 
at least save his own skin were he care- 
ful—and, pressing hard against the op- 
posing blade, he thrust strongly over it 
by way of experiment. De Fileuil gave 
ground. Thrust followed thrust, Lee 
warming to his work and gradually 
changing from defensive tactics to ag- 
gressive. 

Hours seemed to go by. He could 
feel the little ripple of. uneasiness mixed 
with surprise running over the watch- 
ers; he glimpsed a tiny bead of sweat 
on his adversary’s forehead. His arm 
was growing heavy. It was no foolish- 
ness now. The man in front of him 
was trying to stick that sharp-pointed 
Heavier grew his arm. 
Still, 
too. 


sword into him. 
A qualm of doubt assailed him. 
the other fellow must be tired, 
Let’s try him out! 

With all his strength, the boy pressed 
back the opposing blade, swung it to the 
right, and, as it glided over his own 
weapon, lunged forward his full length. 
A sear of fire passed along the side of 
his neck; his opponent’s face, dripping 
with perspiration, momentarily 
against his own; and then down he 
came on top of him, the sword jerking 


was 
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from his hand as they fell to the 
ground. 

Instantly Lee sprang to his feet and 
looked down upon his fallen adversary. 
His blade had been driven nearly to 
the hilt through the Frenchman’s right 
shoulder, and the surgeon, kneeling, 
began slowly to withdraw it. There 
was a wet feeling at the boy’s neck, 
and he raised his hand, to bring it away 
sticky with blood. 

“Let’s have a look,” demanded the 
Honorable Percy. “Nothing but a 
scratch sticking plaster will remedy.” 

“Ts it all over?” Lee asked dazedly. 

“Yes, unless you want to jab some 
one else. We’d best be moving. .I need 
a drink, and there’s a café just a few 
steps away.” 

The scratch on his neck covered with 
court-plaster, and reclothed in collar 
and coat, Lee walked away between his 
two seconds. He asked but one ques- 
tion: 

“The other fellow isn’t killed, is he?” 

“No,” answered the Englishman, 
“but he has a big hole in him. Won't 
be able to use his right arm for some 
time. You do handle a sticker, what?” 

The Vicomte de Tuilly was bubbling 
over with adjectives like an active soda- 
water fountain. 

“Splendid! Magnificent! Glorious! 
Never have I seen such a thrust! And 
he missed your throat just by an inch! 
Mon vieux, my old one, the story of 
this will bring all Belle 
Verte! The greatest advestisement a 
danseuse ever had! She should 
tainly be of a thankfulness to you!” 

The three men stepped out from the 
trees and entered a green-hedged in- 
closure set with small iron tables. 
There were many people there, both 
men and women, though it was before 
nine o’clock. A group opened and a 
woman flew to Lee, threw her arms 
around his neck, sobbed aloud. 

“Thank God that you are safe, thank 
God!” she exclaimed dramatically. 


Paris to see La 


cer- 


“You noble boy! How did you think 
of such a thing? I shall be the talk of 
Paris! It is splendid, just splendid! ] 
love you! So does Butterball !” 

Angry and dazed, Lee freed himself 
from Miss Lavalle’s arms just as there 
was the click of a camera. 

“T didn’t fight over you at all!” he 
exclaimed indignantly. “It was ¥ 

Gymble confronted him. 

“Are you all right, you—ahum—un- 
mitigated rascal? Are you all right?” 
the senior partner demanded anxiously, 
poking the boy gingerly with his fin- 
ger, as if expecting that he might fall 
apart. “Are you sure you're all right?” 

“Absolutely, sir,” Lee laughed. “Jus’ 
got a scratch on the neck.” 

“Then—ahem—beat it, Chastaign! 
Beat it with speed! I put the police 
onto you, and they’re scouring the 
Bois.” 

“Yes, hurry!” broke in the vicomte, 
“T shall go with you—and there comes 
a gendarme!” 

Lee always recalled that departure as 
a medley of swift impressions, like the 
end of a comic opera: Gymble waving 
at him .frantically to be gone; Marie 
Lavalle threatening him with the indig- 
nantly yapping Butterball; the staring 
men and women, all talking at once like 
a carefully trained chorus; and, final 
touch, while the vicomte dragged him 
into a fiacre, the gendarme, with back 
turned, gazing fixedly up into the tree- 
tops. vague, 
uncertain memory of a small, pale face 
glimpsed at the window of a passing 
coupé; a vision so fleeting, however, 
that Lee finally decided it existed only 
within his heart. 

There was an hour’s wait at ‘the 
Gare de l’Ouest—a dark wait, hidden 
within a railroad carriage with the cur- 
tains drawn over the windows—before 
they were out of Paris, and the vicomte 
sighed a gfeat “ouff” of relief and let 
the light in upon them. 

“A close shaving,” he explained. “It 


There remained also a 
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would have been of an annoyance to 
go to jail. The gendarmes were warm 
upon our path.” 

Lee doubted the warmth of the gen- 
darmes, but, nevertheless, was glad to 
have escaped further complications. He 
tried to conjure up a feeling of regret 
over his wounded adversary, but it 
would not materialize. Now that the 
duel was well over, he found himself 
thinking of it as a new kind of a game 
—in spite of the sharp swords—and 
was frankly pleased that he had come 
out ahead. His predominant thoughts, 
however, were of Miss Ethel—how to 
win back her regard, see her again. 

“How long before I can come back 
to Paris?” he asked. 

“A month,” promptly answered the 
Frenchman. “But you surely will not 
go back then. There will be no one in 
Paris. After Monte Carlo, every one 
goes to Nice or Dieppe. Do you in- 
tend to stay with us long before return- 
ing to your own country ?” 

“T don’t know,” the boy said 
gloomily. “I’m thinking of going to 
Russia.” 

“You are great travelers, you Ameri- 
cans,” admired the vicomte. “Now, as 
for me, I should never dream of going 
to Russia. It’s too far away from 
Paris, and they speak there a barbarous 
language not in the least like French.” 

me back from a daydream in 


} 


Ethel had forgiven him if 


1 
evel high 


anotner 


he said aloud. 


interrogated his 


eT 
i 
“P| 


ease 7” com- 
panion. 

“What—what does one do at Monte 
Carlo for amusement?” asked the boy 
hastily. 

“What—does—does—one—do!”  re- 
peated the ‘‘Name 
ofa pipe! One plays, of course. Why, 


astounded vicomte. 


otherwise, does Monte Carlo exist?” 
“That’s so,” agreed Lee, without en- 
2 


thusiasm. “What are the favorite 
games ?” 

“Roulette, baccarat; baccarat, rou- 
lette. It is, then, a savage country, 
those United States, that they do not 
know such games!” 

“They do play them,” Lee objected. 
“Only I never have—though I under- 
stand them.” 

“Name of two pipes!” exclaimed the 
vicomte. “I must teach you my system, 
then. You will be lucky. All begin- 
ners are. Come, now, listen! It is not 
complicated.” 

Lee marveled at his friend’s enthu- 
siasm. He really could not get up an 
interest in the matter. If one had 
enough money to live comfortably, what 
was the use in trying to get more? Be- 
sides, there was something wrong about 
gambling. It was impossible to put into 
words exactly what, but he felt that 
there was. Perhaps it would be best 
not to gamble at all. Miss Ethel might 
not approve. 

The two young men lunched as luxu- 
riously as the train service permitted 
and drank a bottle of champagne be- 
tween them. Lee felt slightly feverish 
afterward, and his neck was very stiff 
and pained him. Arranging some rugs 
back of his head, he fell into a troubled 
sleep. 

The train had just left Marseilles 
Twilight had fallen, 
1 sense of silence that made 


when he awoke. 
and with it ; 
all sound 
realized. but 


world, some- 
not actually to be 
heard. Straight white roads, with their 
sentinel Lombardy stretched 
into the distance; thousands of stars 
shone out; and the blue, blue, blue of 
the Mediterranean permeated the whole 
world till it seemed a cerulean kingdom 
beneath the sea. 

The shadow of a hill, lights, Monte 
Carlo; and a victoria carried them rap- 
idly to l’Hotel de Paris. 

The Frenchman was all for going to 
the casino that very evening. The 


seem of anothet 


thing 


poplars, 
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boy begged off, however. His head 


ached, and he craved nothing but sleep, 
endless sleep, in a comfortable bed. 


The vicomte woke him with the in- 
formation that it was an apple of a day, 
that he had won nine hundred francs 
the night before, and that Lee was a 
public character. The boy took the 
Paris newspaper tendered him and 
gazed with repulsion upon his photo- 
graph, snapped in the café of the Bois 
de Boulogne; a photograph that in- 
cluded, with several other onlookers 
and a hand projecting into the picture 
holding what might have been Butter- 
ball, the eminently respectable figure of 
Mr. Gymble. 

“What does it say about me?” he de- 
manded disgustedly, gingerly twisting 
his head up and down to work some of 
the stiffness out of his neck. 

“Much, much,” answered the French- 
man, “a muchness of two columns, first 
page. First, the duel is well described, 
with many details; then comes your 
biography as a king of cotton pos- 
sessing countless millions; and lastly 
there is an account of the ovation ten- 
dered Mademoiselle Gobére. The the- 
ater was crammed. All your doing, of 
course. You bet she is of a thankful- 
ness to you!” 

Lee was far from concurring in this 
last opinion, but he felt that Miss Ethel 
would at least be relieved to hear that 

Fate had 
Well, any- 


no harm had befallen him. 
surely treated him shabbily. 
way, it was a new day! 
Breakfast dispatched, the vicomte 
linked his arm within his American 
friend’s and led him out into the square. 
It was a beautiful, warm day, overflow- 
ing with sunshine, with a Mediterranean 
so blue, so intensely blue, that it did 
not seem real—rather a picture-post- 
card fantasy. The young Frenchman 
seemed to know nearly every one he 
met, and presented his companion to 
endless persons of both sexes. Every 


man seemed of a different nationality, 
and Lee had never imagined there could 
be so many different titles. The women 
were very much alike, however—aw- 
fully good looking, all of them, but 
rather cut from the same piece. He 
felt that he had seen all of them before 
when sitting on the little iron chairs 
with Virginia in l’Avenue des Acacias, 
The surroundings were charming, 
Everywhere were flowers, well-kept 
grassplots, more flowers, and_ they 
passed a dozen wonderfully turfed ten- 
nis courts that made the boy long for 
a racket. 

“Where are we going?” he asked his 
companion, who was moving forward 
apparently with some definite goal in 


” view. 


“Where every one always goes, par- 
bleu! The casino, of course. I want 
to see you add to your cotton millions 
and to double my nine hundred francs.” 

At the top of a flight of broad stone 
steps, the vicomte presented two blue 
cards, and the salle de jeu was before 
them. 

The great room was more than half 
full, and there were further introduc- 
tions; hurried ones, since the vicomte 
was on tiptoe for play. Two chairs at 
the end of one of the long tables re- 
ceived them, and the real business of 
the day had begun. 

“Where shall I bet?” the boy asked. 

“At hazard,” his companion directed. 
“See what beginner’s luck will do for 
you.” 

Lee placed a five-franc piece on the 
number thirty-six, only to see it in- 
stantly swept away. He tried the 
black ; the red came up; the third dozen. 

“Zero,” announced the croupier. 

In five minutes, his pockets were 
empty of silver and gold, and he had 
not won a single bet. 

“Fool amusement!” he told himself, 
rising from his chair and pushing back 
into the crowd, without disturbing the 
vicomte, who seemed to be winning 
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“Fool amusement!” he re- 
peated. “I wonder how much [I have 
lost? Let me see! Two —three hun- 
dred and sixty francs—seventy-two dol- 
lars. Six whole week's’ salary under 
Gymble & Grub. Fool amusement!” 
As the boy made his way out of the 
casino, several people bowed to him, 


steadily. 


looking curiously back, and he soon 
found himself opposite the tennis 
courts. A set of singles was going on, 
and the boy watched it for a few mo- 
ments, deciding that he could easily beat 
either of the two players. 

“Not going to the casino?” a voice 
behind him asked, and he turned to face 
one of the many young men to whom 
the vicomte had presented him. 

“T have been there already—to my 
cost,” he laughed. “I should be better 
employed playing tennis.” 

“That can be easily arranged,” said 
Monsieur Vindelle. Lee remembered 
his name because he had tried in vain 
to rhyme it with “well-clad spindle.” 
“Come inside, and I’ll put you up.” 

Lee played tennis all the morning, 
in shoes and flannels miraculously pro- 
vided for him by the club professional, 
and, as he won all but one set, he en- 
joyed himself thoroughly. It was well 
after one when he finally returned to 
the Hotel de Paris, and, unable to find 
his friend, lunched alone. 

After luncheon there was nothing to 


time began to hang heavily on 


re tennis was possible, 
1 
I 


ie felt he had played 
Certainly the gam- 


of course, but 
enough for the day. 
ing tables did not attract him; why lose 
another seventy-two dollars? Letters? 
The word was repugnant to him, but 
there certainly was one that must be 
written—to Judge Warner. Then, per- 
haps, inspiration might come to him 
for a note to Miss Ethel. He sent for 
stationery and ink to be brought to his 
room. 

The epistle to the old Southerner 


written and sealed—Lee had put his 
stamp of approval on the Honorable 
Percy, though he was very glad he was 
not to be present when the judge 
opened the letter—he wrote: “Dear 
Miss Ethel,” at the top of the hotel 
paper, then laid down his pen. What 
did he have to say to her? Apologize? 
How could he apologize after all the 
harm had been done—and deliberately. 
He tore up the sheet and began all over 
again: “Dear Miss Ethel: I am 3 
Am what? The second sheet followed 
the first. Then a third and a fourth 
fluttered into the waste-paper basket, 
and the boy grabbed his hat and fled 
outdoors. 

There was a path along the sea wall 
not ten yards away, a path hidden be- 
hind lilac bushes and shrubs from all 
over the world, and there Lee found 
a bench and gazed out over the too blue 
sea. He was bored, distinctly bored, 
and there was a whole month before 
him. He might go home, of course. 
No, that was impossible without first 
having obtained Miss Ethel’s forgive- 
ness. Were Miss Ethel there, he 
wouldn’t be bored, not by a long shot. 
At outs with the world, he rose impa- 
tiently to his feet and sought the casino. 

The great room was full to its 
capacity, with crowds around every 
table, so that those behind leaned over 
the seated players’ shoulders to place 
their bets. After some difficulty, Lee 
located the and _ gradually 
pushed his way to a place immediately 
back of him. The Frenchman had quite 
a sizable pile of gold before him and, 
just at that moment, raked in another 
handful of louis. 

“Wonder if my luck has turned,” the 
boy asked himself, and pulled out the 
change from the hundred-franc note 
with which he had paid for his lunch- 
eon—four twenty-franc pieces, two 
silver pieces of five francs, and a hand- 
ful of small money. He lost the six 
coins in six successive bets. 


vicomte 
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The vicomte gathered up his win- 
uings and rose to face him. 

“What luck?” he asked happily. 
“I’ve won nineteen hundred francs. 
Ouff! What a long day!” 

“I’ve yet to win my first bet,” Lee 
acknowledged. 

“You'll have another chance this eve- 
ning,” the Frenchman consoled him. 
“We are to dine at Ciro’s with some 
friends of mine. I have picked out a 
little woman for you, of a charming- 
ness, and she speaks English perfectly. 
Let us go back to the hotel and dress.” 

The vicomte had not exaggerated the 
“of a charmingness” of the woman who 
fell to Lee’s lot, though he had slightly 
overstated her knowledge of English. 
At any rate, the boy had a very good 
time, and was sorry when the party 
broke up to go to the casino. 

Every one seemed to take it for 
granted that every one else intended to 
play, and Lee found himself in a chair 
next to a croupier before he really 
realized what had happened. A thou- 
sand-franc note that he had changed 
was given back to him in the form of 
fifty glittering louis, and he risked a 
coin en plein on the number three, 
which almost immediately brought him 
thirty-six more gold pieces. Then he 
placed two coins on the same number, 
and they came back to him increased 
by twenty plus a thousand-franc note. 
Luck had turned with a vengeance. A 
handful of gold was dumped back on 
the same spot and he was rewarded 
with an enormous pile of louis mixed 
with some bills. Then he lost a bet of 
a single coin and settled back to take 
stock of what had happened. 

“My, what luck!” said an envious 
voice to his right, and he turned to look 
into two very black eyes beneath a 
fringe of white hair. 

The woman went instantly back to 
her play, and he noted, with some sur- 
prise, that she was old—probably forty 
—a perfect type of the English spinster 


that one reads about in summer novels,- 
Before her was a small pile of five. 
franc pieces and a paper covered with 
the figures of a complicated system. 

Lee began to play again. 

The red had come up twice, and it 
seemed logical to the boy that the black 
should appear. He pushed out a heap 
of gold and bills. The croupier called: 
“Quatre, noir et par,” flicked his little 
rake over the mass to count it, and gave 
Lee a handful of bank notes. Then 
the boy lost a dozen straight bets, won, 
lost, won, won, won. The heap of 
inoney before him grew and grew. He 
could feel people crowding behind him, 
hear comments on his play. Again he 
won, and again. 

“Three more plays,” the croupier 
confided to him in English. 

Lee pushed a pile of bills on the 
first dozen, The number one came up. 
He left his winnings untotched. Eleven 
won. Lee let the heap of bills rest. 

“Dernier coup,” announced _ the 
croupier; then, in a moment, “Tvois, 
rouge et impar.” 

Ejaculations of admiration broke out 
behind Lee, as he pulled the pile of 
paper money to him. From his side 
came a bitter voice: 

“T have lost every penny and you 
have won a fortune! If I only knew 
you, I’d borrow some.” 

“Why, of course!” the boy exclaimed, 
picking up the first bill under his fin- 
gers and offering it to the woman. 

Her eyes met his with a look of utter 
amazement; then she fairly grabbed 
the thousand-franc note from his hand. 

“You won't she said un- 
graciously, and was gone. 

There was actually so much money 
in front of Lee that he could not have 
carried it, even after stuffing every 
pocket with bills. The croupier came to 
his rescue, however, with the offer of 
two canvas sacks, and, his friends hav- 
ing then joined him, the spoils were 
borne in a triumphant procession to the 


miss it,” 
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hotel. The boy suddenly knew himself 
very tired, but felt that something was 
due in celebration of his success. It 
was after two o’clock when he found 
his bed, and his head was swimming 
with champagne. 


It was again the vicomte who woke 
Lee, and also again with a newspaper 
in his hand, from which he translated 
with great gusto an item that the king 
of cotton had won two hundred thou- 
sand francs the night before. The boy’s 
head ached, and he listened with dis- 
taste to a further mention of his name 
as guest at a dinner given in the haut 
monde. 

“How much did you win, anyway?’ 
asked the Frenchman curiously. 

“IT don’t know,” Lee answered 
wearily. “The gold is in the hotel safe, 
and my clothes are full of bank notes. 
It doesn’t seem like real money to me, 


, 


though—came too quickly.” 

“It will go with equal celerity,” sagely 
remarked his friend. “An _ excellent 
idea, nevertheless, not to count it. It 
will bring you luck. What are you 
going to do this morning?” 

“Sleep a little longer. I feel like a 
—like a dill pickle. Then I'll play ten- 
nis,’ and the boy turned over on his 
pillow. 


Some hou1 


s later, more like a human 
i excellent 


his tub and an 


1 
e¢ topping on the way to 
: PI g 


fl and a rac ket, 


nels, 


soug | ennis courts. Scores of 
people bowed and smiled at 
l Monte Carlo was really 


he decided that 
Too bad that its 


him, and 


a very friendly place. 
charm should be marred by the presence 
of a gambling hell. Plenty of opponents 
were ready for him, and he played set 
after set, returning to the hotel only 
after four o’clock, to receive a double 
handful of letters from the obsequious 
clerk at the desk. 


Astounded at such an amount of mail, 
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Lee sought his room to look it over. 
The first three envelopes contained in- 
vitations to dine that very evening; 
the fourth a tract against gambling ; the 
next seven were written in French and 
he laid them aside; and the remainder, 
save two offers of infallible systems, 
were requests for money, accompanied 
by tales of misfortune of every conceiv- 
able character. Lee had never known 
that there could be so much unhappi- 
ness in the world, could not have imag- 
ined so many different variations of 
bad luck, and, for the first time, was 
glad of his winnings. Of course it was 
impossible to write each of these un- 
fortunates, so he contented himself with 
scribbling a few words on his card ap- 
propriate to each case and inclosing it 
with a bank note to the address indi- 
cated. Then he accepted the only one 
of the invitations for that evening that 
was signed with a name he recognized 
—the name of the woman “of a charm- 
ingness”—for supper after the casino 
closed. 

Again time hung heavy on the boy’s 
hands and, as always, his thoughts flew 
back to Miss Ethel. What must she 
think after reading about him in a 
newspaper, exactly as if he were some 
silly matinée idol? Of course she was 
on the stage, but that was different. He 
dismissed her from his mind with a 
long sigh. What was there for him to 
Nothing! Yes, there was always 
the casino. It might be amusing to see 
just how much he could 
sible to carry those two heavy bags of 
gold through the streets, though. Well, 
have them changed into bills. That was 
simple enough. 

Lee ate only a sandwich for luncheon, 
since he had breakfasted late, and, with 
bulging pockets, entered the famous 
gambling room. He sought the same 
seat he had occupied the night before, 
and found next to him the same odd- 
looking Englishwoman to whom he had 
handed the thousand-franc note. She 


do? 


win. Impos 
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greeted him with a curt little nod and 
the acid sentence: 

“T’'ll soon be able to pay you back 
your money, even though you don’t 
need it.” 

Lee bowed, politely wished her luck, 
then turned to his own play. 

He first played single gold pieces on 
the numbers—just to see how his luck 
was running—and lost steadily. Then 
he emptied two pockets of bills and 
began obstinately betting on the black. 
The steady flow of the money whence 
it had come did not annoy him, he told 
himself; it was the feeling of losing 
that irritated. The zero had not once 
come up since he had been sitting at 
the table. Impatiently he separated a 
thousand-franc note from its lesser 
relatives and placed it in full on that 
round oO. 

“Zero,” announced the croupier un- 
emotionally. 

The boy moved his original stake to 
the number thirty-six, returned it once 
more to the zero, then sat back, one 
hundred and eight thousand francs be- 
fore him, while a burst of applause 
broke out around the table. All the 
blood in the boy’s body seemed to rush 
to his face. He knew he was going to 
win, and pushed a mass of notes on 
the third dozen. 

“Trente, noir et par,’ 
croupier. 

Then, for a time, he lost, began to 
win again, lost, and the last three plays 
were called. They brought Lee sixty 
thousand francs. 

“Give me some money!” said a furi- 
ous voice beside him. ‘You took all 
my luck! You made me lose every- 
thing! I'll never sit near you again!” 

Instinctively Lee tendered a bill, and 
it was torn from his fingers. 

“You—you gambler!” hissed the 
woman, rising; then pushed her way 
quickly through the crowd. 

The vicomte, whom Lee found stand- 


, 


droned the 


ing immediately behind him, was pro- 
fuse with congratulations. The boy 
folded his winnings into as compact 
bundles as possible—he had been play- 
ing only with bills—and even then 
every one of his pockets was uncom- 
fortably crammed. Together the two 
young men left the casino and were 
driven through the warm night to the 
inevitable Ciro’s. There the supper 
party greeted Lee with cheers and a 
waving of handkerchiefs, and the boy 
could not help feeling that he was, in 
a way, something of a hero, if heroes 
were ever as tired and hungry as he, 
The food proved delicious; the cham- 
pagne cool, tickling, followed by a de- 
lightful feeling of warmth, of hilarious 
content; every one talked at once; the 
little woman “of a charmingness” was 
of an especial charmingness. For Lee’s 
private benefit, she recited Gray’s 
“Elegy”: 
“Ze plowboys homeward pluds ’is weree 
lea, 
An’ leaves ze worl’ to darkness an’ to me.” 
The boy thought he had never before 
heard anything quite so funny. More 
champagne; more laughter; Gray's 
“Elegy” again. Lee tried to sing “The 
Bonny Blue Flag” as a solo, and broke 
down at the second verse amid great 
applause. Things were growing hazy; 
his arm was around the woman “of a 
charmingness” 
Oh, how Lee’s head ached and 
throbbed! Where was he? In I’Hotel 
de Paris, of course. How had he got 
there? He didn’t know. Came back 
indistinct fragments of memories. Had 
he kissed that woman? He knew he 
had meant to. But had he? He re 
membered distinctly trying to buy for 
her a horse she had admired outside 
Ciro’s; he remembered insisting on 
paying the bill for the supper. Black 
shame made him hide beneath the 
covers. 


The vicomte stuck his head cat- 





The 


tiously in at the door, then followed 
it into the room. 

“Rigolo, last evening,” he exclaimed 
enthusiastically, ‘“‘and you were the life 
of the party !” 

“The life of the party is dead, now,” 
the boy groaned. “What’s rigolo? It 
sounds like something to eat—and re- 
pulsive.” 

“Rigolo? Why, just rigolo! Jolly, 
fun! There are about two hundred 
letters waiting for you downstairs. I 
gave orders not to bring them up. The 
Paris morning paper says you won a 
million francs.” 

“Never want to see a letter again! 
Never want to see a paper again as 
Icng as I live! Just want to sleep or 
die,” Lee said bitterly. 

The withdrew 
chuckle. 

But Lee was far from dying, nor 
could he sleep. Fragmentary recollec- 
tions from the night before haunted 
him, tantalized him with their elusive- 
ness. And how his head did ache! 
Despairing of sleep, he got out of bed, 
swaying dizzily on his feet, and pulled 
aside a window curtain. It was beau- 
tiful out in the sunlight. Just breeze 
enough to tip the waves with flecks of 
white ruffled the intense azure of the 
sea. The boy turned back to the room 
and contemplated it with 
d everywhere, wads of 

There lay the 
ated further bac k, dated 
nt when he had left Miss 
Ethel, deliberately to do what she dis- 
approved. Well, he had had enough 
of Monte Carlo! He’d leave for Nice, 
for America, for anywhere, that very 
afternoon, but first of all that unlucky 
money should go back whence it came. 

A tub and a pot of very black coffee 
only intensified his Three 


thousand francs, his money, 


vicomte with a 


disgust— 


cloth itte 


Irom the mom 


purpose. 
own Lee 


locked up in a trunk, filled his pockets 
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with the other bank notes, and had him- 
self driven swiftly to the casino. 

The great overgilded room was 
nearly deserted; only three tables had 
players around them, At the first sat 
the English spinster, absorbed in her 
system, and Lee found a seat at an- 
other, as far away as possible. 

Then, the bank notes piled in front 
of him, he began to play, to bet with 
calculated foolishness. An hour proved 
sufficient, and he rose from the table, 
while the spectators laughed mockingly, 
without one sou in his pockets. 

Light of heart, Lee walked through 
the gambling hall, The English spinster 
was standing some steps from the last 
table and, wondering why she was not 
playing, the boy bowed to her and 
passed on. Outside, the wind having 
died, the sea was a glittering blue, 
nearly the color of the Southerner’s own 
sapphire skies, and he stepped into a lit- 
tle side path to identify one of the many 
neatly labeled trees as his own short- 
leaf pine. 

“IT must have another 
francs,” said a voice behind him. 
system has just begun to work. 
have another thousand francs!” 

The white-haired spinster, eyes blaz- 
ing, hands trembling, confronted him, 
and so pitiful was her appearance that 
Lee spoke with real regret: 

“I’m so sorry, madame, but I jus’ 


thousand 
“The 
I must 


lost every cent I had with me.” 
“You must give me another 


francs. You have always done it 


thou- 


before,” she insisted, her voice low, but 
tense as a tight-strung wire. 

“T jus’ haven’t it,” Lee apologized. 
“Tf you a 

It all happened too quickly for 
thought—the revolver in her hand, his 
spring toward her, the twisting of her 
arm in his grip, the first shot, then, as 
uniformed employees sprang from the 
very ground, the roar of another dis- 
charge, with its flash of blinding agony 
along the boy’s head-—then oblivion! 
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Slowly Lee swung forward through 
measureless space, swooped back, then 
forward again like some great pendu- 
lum. A voice said slowly and dis- 
tinctly, as if speaking to a child: 

“You—are—not—badly—hurt. How 
—do—you—feel ?” 

“Where am I[?” he asked. Then, 
“Did that poor woman hurt herself?” 

“You’re in the casino infirmary,” an- 
swered the doctor, “have been here only 
ten minutes. The woman is safe. All 
her money will be returned to her, and 
she will be sent back to England to- 
night. We can’t afford to have scan- 
dals here.” 

Till well toward night Lee rested 
where he was; then, face bandaged, 
rode back to the hotel. A hint was 


given him before he departed that it 
would be best not to mention to any 
one what had happened. Some people 
might not believe his story, might actu- 
ally think that he had tried to make 
away with himself because of his own 


losses. Lee was too weak openly to 
resent the threat veiled by these words, 
but it did not please him any the more. 
In his own room the boy told the wildly 
excited vicomte exactly what had taken 
place. Then he slept. 

The recuperative power of youth is 
almost on a par with that of wild ani- 
mals. Nevertheless, Lee was rather a 
shaky boy when he woke; one does pay 
something for nearly having one’s head 
blown off by a large-caliber revolver. 
But—such is youth—he was even more 
hungry than shaky. With some diffi- 
culty he got into his clothes, gazed 
sadly in the glass at his bandaged right 
cheek, and sought out the vicomte in 
the breakfast room. 

“You’re on the front page again,” 
greeted the Frenchman, waving his 
morning paper. “It seems that, after 
you had lost two million francs, a beau- 
tiful Englishwoman who had fallen 
madly in love with you tried to assas- 
sinate you. Also, O breaker of hearts, 
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ec 
; 


you are now lying seriously wounded— ~ 


in great danger.” 

Lee sat down at the table with a 
grunt of disgust. 

“I’m going to Nice this afternoon,” 
he announced. “Had quite enough of 
this place.” 

The vicomte gave this statement a 
moment’s consideration. 

“TI believe I'll go with you,” he said, 
“I’m forty-two hundred francs ahead 
of the tables now, and if I stay, they 
will most certainly get it all back. Be- 
sides, you seem to attract adventures, 
and I enjoy. adventures—especially 
when they happen to others,” he con- 
cluded ingenuously. 

Lee was not up to packing, so he 
turned over his keys to a hotel valet and 
went out into the sun. The night train 
from Paris was coming in below the 
hill, and he marveled at all that had 
happened to him, Lee Chastaign, since 
he had left just such a train only three 
days before. 

His cheek throbbing painfully, he 
turned into the path behind the lilac 
bushes and sat down on the bench fac- 
ing the blue Mediterranean. His head 
ached and he was very, very tired. It 
was an awfully lonely world, he de- 
cided, awfully lonely, and he was very 
miserable. Would it have mattered if 
that poor, crazed creature’s bullet had 
found his brain? Would any one have 
cared? Would Miss Ethel have cared? 
The ache of his head, intensified a thou- 
sandfold, transferred itself to his heart. 

He wanted to see Miss Ethel! He 
must see Miss Ethel! Visualizations 
of her came to him with startling vivid- 
ness—of her in the wonderful green 
evening gown of the night of their din- 
ner; in the neat, simple—so he thought 
-—brown frock of their beautiful day 
together with its wretched ending. 
Then, by some queer freak of memory, 
he recalled her as she had been in New 
York, clad always in the same shabby 
dress, but still Miss Ethel, the Miss 
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Ethel who carried him through dark 
hours, comforted him in his troubles, 
kis Miss Ethel. 

The boy’s head went down in his 
hands. 

“IT jus’ wish I could see her that 
way!” he groaned. “That way most 
of all!” 

“Lee, Lee!’ came a breathless voice. 
“Lee, look at me! Tell me you aren’t 
really badly hurt!” 

Lee raised his head. 

“It’s a dream,” he said aloud. “I 
must be going crazy!” 

And why shouldn’t he think it a 
dream? Before him stood Miss Ethel, 
a shocking bad hat on her proud young 
head, dressed in a slinky green frock 
picked out with little dabs of black, 
as if pieces of cloves had stuck to it. 
Her lips were trembling, her long green 
eyes wet with tears. 

“Lee, speak to me!” she begged, slip- 
ping down on the bench beside him and 
putting her hand over his. 

“Did you come in answer to my pray- 


“Oh, Miss Ethel, 
I have 


ers?” he whispered. 
Miss Ethel, you are so lovely! 
wanted you so!” 

“Don’t be silly, dear!’ she whispered 
back to him. “I wore these old clothes 
just so you wouldn’t think of me that 
way. You did like me so in the others. 
But you aren’t badly hurt, are you, 
Lee?” 

“No, I’m all right,” he answered. 
“Jus’ as strong as ever. So strong 
that I’m never going to let you leave 
me again, never, never, never! I love 
you, Miss Ethel! I—I jus’ can’t get 
on without you.” 

She did not struggle. Her face 
turned up to his; her lips, fragrant and 
sweet as wet white violets, met his 
bravely. 

“I don’t know what people will say,” 
she sighed. “I’m too happy to know 
anything. Oh, Lee, Lee, just think of 
your loving a dancer on the stage! A 
—green peanut! I just know I can’t 
ever bring myself to marry you!” 

3ut of course she did. 


SOIL OR 


MARCHING 


MEN 


LET me remember always the tramp of marching feet, 
The roaring cheers, the clapping that filled the morning street, 
The eager, keen young faces, the bright heads proudly high. 


Our | 


mber lads went gallantly when they went out 


to die. 


The colors drooped that morning, heavy as fear of death, 
But, oh, the smile each gave us—it brought a catching breath! 


It gayly said: “No crying! 


We’re coming home again! 


If yesterday we were boys at play, to-day we are marching men.” 


Men they are—of the hardy breed that dares to do or die; 

Ready men in the hour of need, be the duty low or high; 

Men full bred, men full fed with the fat of a teeming land; 

Men in sooth, with the joy of youth in their might of heart and hand. 
They are the answer that we fling to the war trump shrilling high— 
Men indeed, of the hardy breed that dares to do or die. 


MartHa McCuttocH-WILLIAMS. 
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By Charles Saxby 


Author of “Her Ladyship’s Second Youth,” 


“The Idealist,”” ete. 


ITH a whistle of amazement, 
Russ Fallon looked at the 
thermometer; an amazement 
that deepened to alarm as he glanced 
at his watch. Only eleven o'clock, and 
the mercury already at twenty-nine! 
He scanned the sky in hope of clouds. 
but the high dome of night showed 
stainless; the crests of the mountains 
were sharp against the stars. @he air 
was motionless, holding no promise of 
a saving breeze. All about him in the 
moonlight the stiff leaves and golden 
globes of fruit hung as still as if cut 
from pasteboard. Under foot the earth 
crunched powder dry. Just the night 
for a frost to sweep the orange groves 
like a flame. 
Falling away from the slope whereon 
he stood, the valley sprea@ in a gray 
+] 


vastness. Through the sil 


the “sput” of far-off 


I 
1 


telling that, like himself, other 

of the frost patrol were abroad 
night. He could see 
twenty miles off, skimming the roads as 
they sped from point to point testing 
temperatures, the gas-steed guardians 
of this California Hesperides. Dowt 
on the floor of the valley, where it was 
probably five degrees lower than up on 
belt of 


their lights, even 


the warmer mesa, a moon-sil 


vered smoke showed that the lowland 
growers were already smudging. 
Twenty-nine at eleven o’clock! In 


all his life Russ had hardly seen it 
lower, and even then only in the danger 
hour before dawn. With eight hours 
to pass before sunrise, there was no 
knowing how low it might fall. In the 
sixty-mile sweep below him, _ nearly 
twenty million dollars’ worth of 
oranges were hanging on the trees be- 
fore that invisible scythe of cold. 
There would be little sleep in the San 
Antonio Valley that night. As he 
swung himself again on his motor cyele, 
Russ quivered in excitement at the com- 
ing battle, that smoke on the lowlands 
the first shot of defense. 

He stopped at a crossroads, unlock- 
telephone box nailed to a pepper 
As he put the receiver to his 

voice of the central 


alertness: 


ing a 
tree. 
girl at 
an instant 


What new 


oT) 
c trol! 


red with 


1 
i 


! ‘hat you? Where's 
Clara to-night?” 
“Oh, hello, Russ! Clara’s sick, and 
I’m working instead.” The voice took 
on a different tone, teasingly sweet. 
“I’m sorry if you’re disappointed.” 

At the sound of it, all the more de- 
liberately intimate from the hour and 
the silence, Russ felt the blood prick- 
ing his cheeks. But the urgency of 
his message was upon him, and he spoke 


quickly. 
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“It’s down to twenty-nine in Hou- 
ser’s ten acres!” 
“What? 


Oh, Russ, you don’t mean 


“Yes, I do. Give a general alarm. 
They'll all be listening for those five 
rings to-night. Then call up everybody, 
one by one, to make sure. They’ve be- 
gun smudging already down at Bas- 
sett.” 

Even while he spoke, he could hear 
the click of the plugs as the girl jammed 
them in. He could imagine her, in 
the bare office, sitting before the little 
switchboard that always reminded him 
of a parlor organ. She hung clearly in 
his mind—blond, blue-eyed, pretty in 
a frail, narrow-chested way, her small 
red mouth pursed up in her favorite 
trick of a half-playful condemnation. 

“Shall I tell them to light all the 
fire pots?” 

“Every darn’ one. They’ll need ’em 
before dawn,” he answered grimly. 
“It’s come at last. We’ve been talking 
about it for years and now I guess 
we've got it. It’s the big freeze. Get 
7em out, quick !” 

He hung up, preparing to dash off 
on his rounds, seeing that every grower 
on his route had received the warning. 
Then he hesitated, turned back, and 
took down the receiver again. 

“Hello! That you again, Russ?” 

“Yes. Say—Etta—I wanted to ask 
you [ probably shan’t get a 
chance again to-night and——” 

As he stopped, in a slight embarrass- 
ment, the could 
almost see the girl’s suspended fingers 
as her voice shaded to expectancy. 

“Yes? What is it, Russ?” 

“Why—just this: Has ‘the lady’ got 
a phone ?” 

“Oh!” There was a moment of com- 
plete silence. “No, she hasn’t. A phone 
is probably too familiar for her. Why 
did you ask?” : 

“Why”—he cleared his throat, angry 


clicking ceased. He 


at his own uneasiness—‘“she ought to 
be warned.” 

“She hasn’t any oranges.” 

“Yes, she has. Over an acre up be- 
hind the house.” 

“Well—I can’t reach her.” 

“Of course not, if she hasn’t a phone. 
I—I was just thinking maybe I ought 
to go up there.” 

“Oh! Were you?” 

The voice had flattened again, with a 
subtle sense of putting him somehow 
in the wrong. The girl was busy now. 
He could hear her rapid “Hello—hello! 
Mr. Obermann? General alarm— 
smudge at once. Twenty-nine and go- 
ing down.” Then she spoke sharply: 
“Russ, I wish you’d hang up!” 

“There’s no way you could get Las 
Tunas, is there?” he persisted. 

“No, there isn’t. And as she’s not 
on the exchange, it’s none of my af- 
fair.” 

She had cut him off and he rode 
away again, angry at the hesitation in 
his own mind that had made him seek 
advice. 

In spite of the cold, the landscape still 
kept its southern character—the road 
stretching straight and white in the 
moonlight, the fans of the palms that 
bordered it glittering spikily against the 
sky. In the groves the fruit hung in 
yellow masses. From the paler green 
of a lemon orchard stole the scent of 
belated blossom. Back of it all rose 
the mountains, straight as a wall, high 
and remote as if painted in shadowy 
light on a blue drop. 

In the houses among the orange 
trees, lights showed that the alarm had 
been heard. As a rule, Los Flores, 
with its population of German extrac- 
tion, all bound together by ties of mar- 
riage and a common, stern faith, was 
in bed by ten o’clock. Russ knew them 
all—Holtzers, Olshausens, Huymans. 
He could imagine them hastily dress- 
ing—solemn, bearded men, with huge 
and knobby feet; wives in snuff-col- 
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ored wrappers, their faces marked by 
a hard serenity; Jared Olshausen, the 
pastor, with his bronze bell of a voice 
upraised in perpetual denunciation. 
There stole upon him a dissatisfac- 
tion that had been much with him of 
late; an almost physical revolt against 
the narrow lives of those cottages, in 
such contrast to the tropical luxuriance 
all about them; a feeling that such a 
stage demanded a drama more in keep- 
ing with its glowing setting. Hardly 
knowing what he did, he swept his 
wheel about, sending it coughing up a 
road that led steeply to a white bunga- 
low perched on the slope of a side hill. 
They were something of a mystery 
in Los Flores, the people whom Russ, 
on sheer impulse, was now seeking. A 
year before they had arrived there—a 
young woman and a brother, of about 
her own age, who was evidently far ad- 
vanced in lung trouble. A great van- 
load of goods had toiled after them up 
the hill, whence neither of them had 
ever come down, their sole communica- 
tion with the village being a negro 
servant who drove down each day. 
Once only had Russ caught a glimpse 
of that hidden woman, walking the 
foothills one afternoon—tall, white- 
clad, poised on a knoll between sky and 
ground, her arms full of purple flowers, 
the breeze blowing her garments against 
hints of slender limbs. A disturbing 
vision he had found it, one of those pic 


1 


tures that, like the momentary twitch- 
ing aside of a curtain, give a sense of 
unsuspected spaces behind; spaces that, 
until then, he had not known existed, 
of which now he had no clear idea. But 
he knew that that glimpse was the real 
cause for this midnight warning at the 
bungalow. He was seizing on the first 
excuse for going there. Even so, it 
was entangled, too, with Etta’s tones 
over the wire. Had she been different 
about it, he knew that his half-formed 
desire to go up to Las Tunas would 
crystallizeds into action. 


never have 


Hang it all! Why did girls always” 
seem to think one was going to do 
something wrong? 

He shut off his motor and glided sj- 
lently before the house. The former 
play place of a winter visitor, built 
round three sides of a square, it gleamed 
with arches and stucco, all about it the 
twisted masses of prickly pears from 
which it derived its Spanish name. 

It was the courtyard he had ap- 
proached; round a_ fountain some 
bananas hung wind-tattered fronds;. 
from under the arches of one wing 
came the sound of a cough. He could 
see the outline of a white cot, with a 
negro sitting in watch beside it. All 
else was silence, the drip of the foun- 
tain, a scent of heliotrope like the fra- 
grance of a woman’s vestments. 

Then, from the opposite wing, she 
came. 

Her voice was the first intimation of 
her presence, a quiet “What can I do 
for you?” full, softly controlled, witha 
trailing accent jn it that was strange to 
his ears. 

She came forward, wrapped to the 
ground in a cloak of fur. From the 
heavy collar her face rose, luminous 
under a mass of dark hair, her eyes a 
still gleam of gray in their deeply 
shaded settings. 

“You are Mrs. 
he asked. 

“T am Miss Rosmer. 
of the frost 


( 
1 4} 
ll the valley 


Rosmer, madam?” 

What is it?” 

patrol. We're 
If you 


“T am 
warning a to-night. 
want to save your oranges, you’d bet- 
ter smudge.” She did not understand 
the term, and he explained, adding, 
“Of course the trees won't be hurt— 
just the fruit.” 

“I’m grateful to you for the warning, 
but”—she shook her head in regret— 
“I’m afraid the oranges must go. We're 
unprepared, and then—the smoke.” 
She glanced to the cot on the opposite 
veranda. “Mr. Rosmer is quite ill, you 
see. But it was kind of you to come.” 
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It was a dismissal; Russ knew that, 
though he did not heed it. As he still 
stood there, in the revealing cords and 
puttees, a slim product of sun and 
drought, her eyes swept him in question 
—and then forgave him. But he was 
unconscious of that, also, gazing past 
her with the instinct of one born and 
bred among orange groves. Two shrubs 
he was looking at, rising behind her 
from great porcelain tubs, straight 
stemmed, rearing spreading heads of 
long leaves and pale bloom; but at the 
sight of them Russ’ eyes had con- 
tracted. 

“Are those oleanders?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. Are they not splendid? We’re 
quite proud of them. We brought them 
from—our home.” 

“How did you get them past the 
State horticultural quarantine?” Russ 
demanded, and she smiled in amused 
question. 

“Really, I don’t know. We weren’t 
even aware that such a thing existed. 
Why do you ask? Is it against the law 
to have them here?” 

“Not exactly against the Jaw,” Russ 
answered, in a grudging admission 
which implied that it should be so. 
“But they’re mighty unpopular in 
orange _ districts. Several times 
strangers have tried to grow them 
here, but the neighbors always made 
them burn them. You he ex- 
plained, “they breed the purple scale 
so 


“The S( le ? 


”” 
see, 


But down in Louisiana” 


—Miss Rosmer checked herself; then, 
as if proudly accepting the slip, went 


on—“down in Louisiana we grow 
oranges and oleanders, too—they grow 
all along the ditches, in great clouds 
of white and pink—and we have no 
scale down there.” 

“No, I’ve heard that you have some- 
thing there that keeps it down. But 
here——” Russ turned to her in per- 
plexity. “I’m half sorry I came up 
here to-night and saw them. I don’t 


want to make any trouble for you, but, 
as patrol, I ought to report those shrubs 
to the Los Flores Orange Growers’ As- 
sociation.” 

“But if there is no law against them 
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“There’s a whole lot of law in just 
what people think,” he replied. “And 
if a thing isn’t just the law, then I guess 
they have to think it all the harder— 
don’t you see? And when they’re 
farmers—and Dutch farmers at that— 
it would be best for me to report them. 
Best for you, I mean. If those people 
should find out that you had them fe 

He stopped hesitantly, looking down 
at Los Flores with its straight ribbons 
of roads, its formal squares of orange 
trees. It was strange what a difference 
those few hundred feet of elevation 
made; they seemed to give another 
angle of view. Up there, among the 
tumbled amber of the hills, the useless 
beauty of this courtyard, Los Flores 
seemed so of another world that it was 
difficult to think of any connection be- 
tween them. 

“But must you report them?” she 
asked, a note of appeal in her voice. 
“They seem so harmless, and they 
mean so much to us. Won’t you look 
at them and see if there is really any- 
thing—anything wrong with them?” 

Russ went to the shrubs, the scent 
of the blossoms enveloping him like a 
thin cloud. The bark and leaves showed 
smooth and brilliant, but as he tapped 
the stems, a swarm of moths rose from 
the branches. Tiny, dusted with gold, 
they fluttered in impotent frailty, but 
he regarded them with the instant 
dubiousness of hard experience. 

“T never saw those before.” 

She smiled slightly at his tone. 
Catching one of the moths in her hand, 
she released it again, with a little toss, 
watching it as it fluttered back to its 
Then she drew her cloak 

about her, shivering 


companions. 
more tightly 
slightly. 
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So tiny, 


“Just think of the courage! 
such a 


so defenseless—adventuring 
world as this!” 

“T don’t know that kind,’ he re- 
peated suspiciously, and her eyes and 
lips grew somber. 

“Because they are strange, must they, 
then, necessarily be evil?” 

Russ started; that had not occurred 
to him. As he groped for a reply, there 
came a low call from the veranda— 
just the name “Helen” in a man’s voice, 
its resonance worn to wafer thinness 
while still keeping its quality. With a 
lithe, unhurried sort of swiftness, she 
crossed and bent over the low railing. 

“Yes, Philip. Here I am.” 

“Who is it with you?” 

“Just a gentleman of the frost patrol. 
He came to warn us that our oranges 
are in danger to-night.” ; 

“T thought I heard you talking of— 
the oleanders.” 

“We were. 
to-night.” 

In his antagonism to the shrubs, Russ 
had not noticed their beauty, but at 
that reply he saw them in all their con- 
trolled luxuriance of form and color. 
It was strange to him to see them, 
usually so condemned, standing in their 
costly tubs like trappings before some 
unseen altar to the memories of which 
he caught a hint in the gaps of hesi- 
tancy between those overheard words. 
The shrubs loomed suddenly as an em 


They’re very beautiful 


with which 


¢ 


bodiment of the strangeness 
the place was regarded in the village. 
But one had to come up there to find 
the beauty; in Los Flores mystery was 
regarded as anything but admirable. 
He smiled as he thought of the scath- 
ing similes that Jared Olshausen, both 
as pastor and as orange grower, would 
draw from the lurking danger beneath 
those blooms. 

He became aware that 
mer was again at his side. 

“T should like to speak to you a mo- 
ment, but we disturb my brother here.” 


Helen Ros- 


She moved away, and Russ followed 
her down the steps of the terraced 
slope, bordered by masses of fantastie, 
twisting cactus. Their shadow lay 
across her feet, and from it she rose, 
lithe and deep bosomed, into the moon- 
light. He saw that she was younger 
than he had thought, not more than his 
own twenty-five years ; the sense of ma- 
turity he had felt about her came prob- 
ably from the emotional ravagement 
that lay upon her features. He had 
again that sense of things back of her; 
of something wide, high, and intensely 
alive, like a great, warm night sky with 
a throb in it. 

“You must not imagine that I am 
asking you to forget your duty,” Helen 
Rosmer began. “All I wish is to give 
you some idea of what those oleanders 
mean to us. We are strangers in a 
strange land, and they are the only real 
bit of our home we were able to bring 
with us. We come from the lower 
coast of the Mississippi, down the river 
from New Orleans—a different coun- 
try from this.” She paused, her eyes 
distant, as if conjuring up the scene she 
described. 

“There it is all level cane fields, green 
under the sky, with the warm wind 
drifting the clouds in from the Gulf, a 
glitter of water in the ditches, the blue 
shadows of the live oaks—and always 
the oleanders. The garden of La Péy- 
rouse was full of them, red and white 
and pink. They seemed to flower al- 
ways. We have a saying down there 
that when the oleanders are out of 
bloom, then love is out of fashion. They 
are inextricably woven into the pattern 
of our two lives. All our great events, 
both of sorrow and of joy, are bound 
up with memories of those flowers.” 

“I—see,” Russ muttered, kicking in 
uneasiness at a pebble. 

“No, not really, and I can’t make you 
see; there’s always so much that one 
can’t say,” she returned. “But when 
the doctors told us that the only chance 
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for his life was to seek this climate, we 
felt that we could not entirely leave 
our oleanders. Together we selected 
them and had them lifted into the tubs. 
We drove all the way here, in three 
great camping wagons, with our serv- 
ants and the negroes to look after the 
mules. Six months we were on the 
way, and the oleanders came with us. 
They meant so much to us, standing 
like sentinels in our strange night camps, 
on the plains of Texas or those terrible, 
wind-blown deserts * 

She was seeing it all again, so 
plainly that, to Russ, it was as if he saw 
it also—the up-drawn wagons; the 
camp in the lee of some vermilion- 
streaked butte amidst a loneliness of 
bunch grass and yucca; the sweep of 
the wind; the leap of the fire lighting 
the incongruous, formal shrubs in their 
tubs of molded porcelain; and between 
them the two—this woman, wrapped in 
her cloak, her hair in a thick braid about 
her shoulders, behind her the half seen 
form of an outstretched man. He saw 
them as silent, with hands tightly 
clasped, two wanderers of destiny, the 
pillared flowers like symbols of some 
stately safety from which life had 
thrust them out. It gripped him, for 
the instant, with an emotion stronger 
even than the suspicions of the trained 
orange grower. 

“I won’t say anything about them— 
not yet,” he stumbled. 

“All I ask is that you reserve your 
judgment,” she said earnestly. “It will 
not be for very long, I’m afraid. Mr. 
Rosmer is so very ill. You could come 
up, from time to time, and assure your- 
self that there is nothing amiss with 
them.” 

“T will,” Russ answered. 

As he wheeled, his cycle toward the 
road again, he wondered why he had 
made that promise. Once given, it 
seemed to tie him secretly to this dif- 
ferent life up here on the hill. He knew 
that he ought to make a report; slip- 


ping, as they had, through the fingers 
of the horticultural quarantine, there 
was no knowing what new pest those 
shrubs might not loose upon the valley. 
He remembered, only too well, the 
woolly scourge that, creeping in on a 
seemingly innocent bush, had devas- 
tated the prune orchards of the whole 
State. 

The chill had deepened in the air; in 
the groves below, the fire pots glim- 
mered, sending up columns of thick, 
oily smoke that spread sullenly just 
above the tops of the trees. It occurred 
to Russ that probably the blighting grip 
of the frost would solve this new prob- 
lem for him. He could imagine those 
oleanders in the morning, together with 
all the tropical verdure of that court- 
yard, blackening under the mockery of 
the sun, fit only for the fire. 

After all, things were apt to solve 
themselves if one just left them alone. 
Then, with the second of that night’s 
impulses, he found himself running up 
the steps, calling her name. 

“Miss Rosmer—if you want to save 
your oleanders, cover them up to-night 
—a sheet will do—and in the morning 
spray them with cold water before the 
sun ‘touches them. They'll come 
through all right then.” 

All the way back to Los Flores, he 
wondered what had made him do just 
that. He had gone up there to save 
the oranges and had saved those olean- 
ders instead. He felt as if the rather 
eventless current of his life were being 
disturbed by hidden rocks of complex- 
ity. 

ee, 


The brief period of frost danger 
passed and the routine of the packing 
house claimed Russ Fallon’s days. The 
midnight woman of Las Tunas faded 
from his mind, except for an occasional 
twinge of conscience as he looked at 
the yellow river of fruit perpetually 
flowing down the incline of the grader. 
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He loved that golden stream poured 
out by the soil of Los Flores, and that 
he had, in a moment of sheer impulse, 
failed to report a possible danger to it 
gave him some uneasiness. 

It was one Sunday in late April that 
he strolled past Jared Olshausen’s 
church, at the time of the afternoon 
service. The last of spring was in the 
air; the groves were white, as with 
snow, with their load of bloom; the per- 
fume lay in great bars on the lagging 
breeze. Amid that glowing atmosphere, 
the little building stood out square, 
gray, and uncompromising, a_ black 
fleet of Fords parked before it. Audible 
for a block around came Jared’s voice, 
bronzely resonant as he ,hammered at 
his favorite simile of the lurking 
orange scale beneath the mask of bloom. 

Russ listened uneasily ; the scale was 
unusually prevalent that spring, a black 
slime upon the trees, and he knew the 
anger he would reap from those rigid 
farmers if they knew of the events at 
the bungalow that night. 

At last they came out—the women in 
clipped sunbonnets, the men in feature- 
less drabs, moving stiffly in Sunday 
clothes. It was Etta Huyman whom 
Russ was seeking; she came up to him, 
her cheeks faintly pink, her close bonnet 
of maiden gray giving a nunlike air to 
her fragile prettiness. The meeting was 
really of her secking, that 
night, Russ had been avoiding her as 
the only person who had known of his 
intention to go up to Las Tunas. He 
had the idea that, by keeping away 
from her, she would forget it. 

“Hello—stranger,” she smiled, and 
he saw with relief that her eyes and 
lips seemed to hold no recollection. 

They strolled away through the 
golden afternoon. In the shadows of 
the pepper trees, her shone 
pinkly transparent, her glance flashed 
Russ felt himself 


fi + since 


profile 


gayly up into his. 
yielding to the passional tide of life all 
about them, angry at the interruptions 


of the traveled road. At the Huymag 
gate she paused, softly reproachful in 
the increased privacy. 

“You—haven’t come around much of 
late, Russ.” 

“Why—no—lI’ve been so busy,” he 
began, in clumsy excuse. “You know 
how it is at the packing house.” 

“Yes, I know just how it is,” she 
smiled. “The packing house has only 
worked four days a week, owing to the 
frost. Now I think of it, this is the 
first time I’ve seen you since that 
night.” 

“Why—that’s so!” he exclaimed, in 
ineffectual surprise. . 

“T know I was snippy over the wire 
that night,” she went on, veiling her 
eyes with lowered lids. “But I was so 
rushed—and you were tying up a five- 
party line, holding your wire so.” 

She paused, evidently waiting for 
him to speak; but Russ, conscious that 
that night was the last thing of which 
he wished to talk, remained uneasily 
silent. Etta’s smile tightened as she 
glanced up at him. 

“By the way—did you go up to the 
Rosmers’ after all?” 

Russ colored, irritably wishing that 
she would let things alone—but then, 
somehow, girls never could. There 
came on him that masculine impulse to 
lie to a not from fear, but 
rather from fear of boredom. Girls 
always made such a fuss about things. 

“No—I didn’t,” he said boldly. 

“Oh!” It was her favorite exclama- 
tion, capable of infinite meanings, and 
“Art Peters said 


woman; 


this was one of them. 
he saw you coming down the hill that 
night.” 

Russ groaned inwardly; it was im- 
possible to keep anything hidden in Los 
Flores. He found himself angry at her 
reluctance to believe his lie. 

“If you’d rather take his word than 
mine- 

“Why, of course, Russ, if you say 


you didn’t——” She looked up at him 
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with a different smile, eager, the suspi- 
cion of an edge in it. “Do you know, 
I’ve found out something about those 
people?” 

“Have you?” he asked uncomfort- 
ably. “How did you do it?” 

“Mrs. Siefert, at the post office, 
showed me one of their letters. They 
don’t get many, and all from one place 
down in Louisiana. So I wrote to 
Molly Manders. You remember—she 
married that S. P. engineer and they 
got shifted to New Orleans. Those 
railroad people can always find out 
things from the operators at the coun- 
try stations, so I asked her about these 
Rosmers. She wrote back that there 
was some sort of a story about them 
and she would find it out for me.” 

“Yes, she would. Molly’s just that 
kind,” said Russ. Then, alarmed by 
this tightening about him of unseen 
threads, he asked roughly: “Why the 
dickens can’t you leave them alone?” 

“We have a right to know whom we 
are taking in among us.” 

“I don’t see them running about any, 
asking to be taken in,” he sneered, and 
she flushed angrily. 

“They probably think we aren’t good 
enough for them, with their servants 
and negroes and things.” 

“I don’t believe they think about us 

at all. Why should they ?” 
Etta looked at him, such a contrast, 
hi y suit and shapely shoes, to 
f her own people, his thin, 
regular face clouded by 
She laughed in the 
appeal of a woman who 
knows that she has gone too far, yet 
must not admit the pain that drove her 
beyond the limits. 

“Oh, Russ—we’re so silly, you and 


sudden anger. 


quavering 


I! We seem always quarreling over 
these people.” 

“It was you who started it,” he said 
sulkily, 

“No, it wasn’t. It was because you 
—you never came any more and—— 


4 


You will come into supper, won’t you, 
Russ ?” 

“T can’t this evening, Etta,” he an- 
swered, more gently. “I have to go 
somewhere.” 

He knew that, to still his own un- 
easiness, he must see those oleanders 
again, and at once. He saw that Etta 
suspected where he was going, and that 
she did not know the real reason for it 
only made her more suspicious. The 
leave taking was difficult, but at last 
he turned his steps toward the foot- 
hills. That it should be Etta who, on 
both occasions, had been the real rea- 
son for his going to Las Tunas was 
just part of the general mixed-upness 
of things. 

It was nearly sundown when he 
reached the patio, all level light and a 
flat blaze of flowers that broke in col- 
ored spray about the bases of the 
arches. The place seemed deserted. 
Then he saw, lying in a long chair be- 
side the newly sprouting bananas, a 
man who he knew must be Philip 
Rosmer. Emaciated though he was, 
with the too brilliant eyes and skin of 
his condition, his resemblance to his sis- 
ter was unmistakable. In his perfect 
flannels he matched the careless luxury 
of the place and, as their glances met, 
Russ had an impression as of a man of 
vivid experience. 

“VYes—I 
Russ explained his errand. 
oleanders! Well, 


remember,” he nodded, as 
~ Our poor 

you must do your 
duty, | suppose.” His lip drooped in 
a sultry discontent. “It is strange that 
other people’s duty to one is generally 
so unpleasant.” 

There was antagonism in his tone, 
and Russ stalked stiffly to the shrubs. 

“T’ll get it over as painlessly as I 
can,” he said, carefully parting the 
leaves. 

The moths were gone; only here and 
there a female, heavy with eggs, flut- 
tered from under his fingers. But in 
their place were countless tiny caterpil- 
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lars, like wisps of green thread, looping 
their way along the twigs. Under the 
leaves hung little chrysalids, in all 
stages of metamorphosis back to moths 
again. Russ’ face darkened as he won- 
dered what new scourge they might por- 
tend to that warm valley below, so 
open to insect foes. Into an envelope 
he dropped specimens of that queer 
cycle of life—moths, eggs, caterpillars, 
and chrysalids. ; 

“T’ll have to send these to be exam- 
ined,” he said. “I won’t show them 
to any one around here, though. 
There’s a fellow who used to live here, 
30b Oaker, who’s in the horticultural 
department at the university at Berke- 
ley. I'll send them to him. In a week 
or so we'll know more about it.” 

“And if they say there is anything 
wrong?” asked Rosmer. 

“Your oleanders will have to be 
burned, I’m afraid. You see, they never 
went through quarantine.” 

“Damn this meddlesome world!” 
muttered the other savagely. “Can’t 
they even let a fellow die in peace?” 

Russ gazed surprised, seeing that, be- 
neath those flannels, the other was a 
mere shell of a man, almost to be 
crushed with bare hands. Pity came to 
him. 

“Tt does seem kind of hard,” he said. 
“But then—they don’t let anybody 
alone. They don’t let me alone, I know 
that.” 

Their eyes met in a stare of mutual 
understanding and the lingering dis- 
like faded. With the instant egotism 
of the invalid, Rosmer began to speak 
of himself; an added outpouring in the 
relief of a common sex. 

“Look at me!” he burst out fretfully. 
“What have I done to be like this? 
God! Three years of it, nearly! Three 
years of lying about just waiting to die! 
I couldn’t say it to Helen—my sister. 
Women don’t understand those things. 
But if I could just do something—just 
get up and finish in some sort of 


style Anything rather than this 
rat-in-a-trap business!” 

A bleak edge crept into the wind, 
The swift sea fog had blown in across 
the valley, like a white tablecloth, its 
lacy fringes already at the foot of the 
hill, A shred of it blew across the 
courtyard, dimming the sun, and im- 
mediately Helen Rosmer came from the 
house, a rug on her arm. She bent over 
her brother, covering him with linger- 
ing care. At her touch he glanced up, 
holding her eyes in a long look. Then 
she turned to Russ, graciously smiling, - 

“We've been expecting you for a long 
time. I’ve never forgotten your kind- 
ness in coming to warn us that night.” 

“Kindness?” Russ echoed, half bit- 
terly, as he struggled with recollections 
of Jared Olshausen’s pitiless voice, of 
Etta’s pale prettiness, pinched to malice 
as she spoke of her letter to Louisiana 
—a letter that, he knew, would never 
have been written save for that mid- 
night visit of his up here. “I wonder 
if it was a kindness.” 

“You at least meant 
Helen answered. 

“Oh—meant!” 

He could find no words for it, but he 
saw himself the unlucky point of con- 
nection between Las Tunas and the vil- 
lage, a sort of human electrode in whom 


it as such,” 


. the ctirrents of the two met and clashed. 


Except for him, those differing currents 
might have flowed quietly on, side by 
side, never meeting. Confused, he 
moved away, with a short “I had bet- 
ter be going.” But Helen Rosmer 
came after him, her voice, in its rich 
control, following him through the 
thickening fog. 

“One moment, Mr. Fallon.” 

A swirl of vapor blotted out the 
patio, the eucalyptus trees, with their 
strange alchemy, distilling it as rain 
They might have been alone as they 
faced each other. 

“T hope vothing annoyed you,” she 
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“Sometimes Mr. Rosmer 


” 


said softly. 
— But he is very ill 

“It wasn’t that,” Russ answered. 
He halted uncomfortably, stung with 
a desire to protect this girl, in her 
subtle fineness, from the cackling in- 
vestigations of the country post office 
which he had unwittingly — stirred 
against her. “It is just—— Oh—I 
can’t tell you!” 

“Then you are unfair to me.” 

“They—they are saying things— 
down in the village.” 

“‘They’ generally do ‘say things,’ 
wherever one goes,” she returned. 
“May I ask the nature of their—accu- 
sations 7” 

“It wasn’t anything like that!” Russ 
exclaimed, wishing that he had not 
“Tt’s just that you keep so to 
yourselves. They don’t understand it.” 
: “Perhaps I’ve been mistaken. Per- 
haps it is not right for us to shut our- 
selves in so from the world,” she pon- 
dered, her face sorrowfully sweet. 
“But then—the time was so pitifully 
We both wanted to make as 
much of it as we could, just this last 
time together.” 

“Let them talk!” 
“They can’t do anything. 
talk about anybody.” 

“T know, but—oh, I wish you had not 
told me!” she said. “To me these last? 
—weeks, perhaps—mean so much. 
I couldn’t bear to 
have them embittered by 1 breath 
of 3 


spoken. 


short. 


burst out. 
They will 


Russ 


They are sacred, and 


even 


I you 


could just come down once,” 
“Tf they could 


” 


Russ suggested eagerly. 
just see you, why, then 

“That is chivalrous of you, Mr. Fal- 
lon. But how could I come down?” 
She looked at him with the perplexity 
of one to whom such things had always 
been an ordered formality. “There 
would have to be some—some occasion 


* 


” 


for my doing so. 
sale at the Elks’ 
Hall next week,” he said hopefully. “If 


“There’s a church 
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you came down to that, why—it would 
be all right.” 

With a sweep of enthusiasm, he 
imaged her among that throng, winning 
her way by the mere charm of her 
presence. He hada chill of doubt 
as he thought of Etta; then he rejected 
it as a disloyalty to this girl. 

“It is only for his sake I would con- 
sider it,’ Helen said, her eyes on the 
drifting fog wreaths. “For myself I 
don’t care, but Philip feels such things 
so much—feels them for me, I mean.” 
She stopped; as one who discovers her- 
self on the brink of a disclosure. She 
bent her head in dismissal. “I thank 
you most sincerely. I will consider it.” 

She left him, dimming through the 
vapor. As he turned to go, Russ caught 
Philip Rosmer’s voice, magnified by the 
10g. 

“Is he gone? I wish these people 
wouldn’t come up here! How are they 
to understand us?” Then, rising weakly 
with a note of appeal in it, “Helen— 
I’m afraid—for you. And there’s noth- 
ing I can do—a useless hulk like me!” 

“Then I must be bold for both of us, 
Philip,” she replied. 

At the foot of the hill, Russ met Bert 
Huyman, Etta’s younger _ brother, 
slouching up it. A thick-set, male edi- 
tion of his sister, he met Russ’ greet- 
ing with a stare of injured curiosity. 

“Hello, Bert! 

asked, forcing 


feel. The road led only 


Where you going: 
a cordiality that he 
to Las 
all people, he did not 
him coming 


and, of 
want a Huyman to see 
down it. 

“T guess I don’t have to tell if I don’t 
want to,” grumbled the boy. 

“Oh, well—if you’re walking off a 
grouch,” Russ returned lightly. 
that his 

Then it 


He passed on, aware tone 
had rung palpably 


curred to him to wonder if the boy 


false. oc- 
could have been there at Etta’s instiga- 


tion. The mere thought of it gave him 
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an infuriating feeling of unseen hands 
upon him. 

The April hot spell flamed out in a 
great sphere of glowing blue, the final 
blaze of spring that would burn the 
land to its summer tints of brown and 
gold. The evening of the church ba- 
zaar came torrid and windless, just a 
paler edition of the day under a mystic 
moon. The Elks’ Hall, cluttered with 
booths and the same old decorations of 
wild mustard and frayed bunting, was 
clammy with heat and the smell of the 
fifty-cent chicken supper. As Russ 
moved among the crowd, he came face 
to face with Etta, delicately flushed in 
muslin cap and apron, alive with mis- 
chievous mockery. 

“Good evening, 
come?” 

“Did you think I wouldn’t?” 

They were among a group of her 
own people—the stiff, Teutonic back- 
bone of Los Flores, standing, even in 
their merrymaking, shoulder to shoul- 
der in their ineradicable clannishness. 
Against them Russ, in his slender sup- 
pleness, stood out again with that star- 
tling difference; a difference that made 
Etta long to possess it, even while se- 
cretly determining to make it all over. 

“You seem to have rather forgotten 
your old friends of late, Russ.” 

She had never looked so well, and he 
found himself suddenly longing far 
her. He was uneasy that night. There 
had been a telegram from Bob Oaker— 
Am coming down. 


Russ. So you've 





a brief 
See you soon”—that gave no hint of 
what it might portend to those unlucky 
oleanders. In contrast to that whole 
affair, Etta seemed the embodiment of 
the comfort and safety of all that he 
had known all his life. 

“Maybe I just stayed away to find 
out how good it is to come back,” he 
laughed. 

She flushed again, then looked at him 
with an eager forcing of the note of 
intimacy, sparkling with mutual secrecy. 


v6 00d boy ! 
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_T’ve heard from Molly Manders, 
Russ.” 

He hardened with alarm, drawing 
back. 

“Oh, let those people alone, Etta! 
What harm are they doing?” 

“T think you ought to know,” she 
persisted, nor could he guess at the pain 
that really spoke. ‘Those new friends 
of yours—the ones you leave us all to 
go calling on Sundays—well—Molly 
has found out about them, and they’re 
not brother and sister—there!” 

She went quickly, her face aflame, 
leaving Russ speechless with angry re- 
jection. He did not believe it; he could 
not. Then, with a chill of fear, he re- 
membered that Helen Rosmer herself 
might be coming there that evening and 
at his own suggestion. 

He could imagine her reception in 
that company, for he knew that what 
was known to Etta would be known to 
all. To permit her to enter that hall 
would be to betray her to a trap of 
silent insult. He went clattering down 
the stairs to the street, determined to 
find and stop her. 


III. 


It was far up the road that Russ met 
Helen Rosmer, in the Las Tunas buggy, 
driven by one of the negroes. The 


presence of the servant complicated 
things, and he was forced to ask her 
for a few moments alone. With some 
surprise, she stepped out, and _ they 


walked apart. 

Except for the warmth, for an added 
softness and largeness, as if the heat 
had expanded things, it might have been 
the same night as when they first met, 
the landscape spreading in Southern 
changelessness. There was a sound in 
the air, something like the suck of the 
surf on a shingle beach, something like 
the tearing of vast sheets of linen, yet 
like nothing but itself—the indescrib- 
able sound of great squares of canvas 
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being pulled over the stiff boughs and 
leaves of the orange trees. 

“What is that?’ ‘she asked, as it came 
again. “I’ve been hearing it all the way 
down.” 

“It’s the fumigating tents. There 
they are, down the grove there,” he 
answered, pointing to the distant flame 
of a kerosene torch, the silhouettes of 
the fumigators, masked against the 
cyanide gases, moving like half-human 
marionettes in the shadows. “The 
scale is bad this spring,” he added. 

“And was it to show me this——” 
she began. 

“No.” Russ stopped, wondering how 
he was to tell her. ‘Miss Rosmer, you 
—you must go back to Las Tunas at 
once. Dut please don’t ask me why.” 

“But I’m afraid that I must,” she 
said, with a gentle haughtiness. “What 
you are saying is so very strange.” 

Russ stared miserably, aghast at the 
mess he was making of things. The 
level shadows of the moon on her face, 
her shoulders and arms gleaming 
through a corn-colored web of chiffon, 
gave her more than ever that look of a 
woman apart. In contrast rose the 
memory of Molly Manders, with her 
peering eyes, her pack of children, her 
lump of a husband; it seemed incred- 
ible that such people should have power 
over a woman like this. A blaze of 
1 


denial came up in him: he knew that, 


» world itself rose up in testi- 


1 


Helen Rosmer, he would 

“Won't you simply take my word?” 
he pleaded. “Just trust me in this and 
go back to the bungalow.” 

“Is it Philip?” she asked, in swift 
anxiety. “You don’t mean that you 
have had any word? Is he worse 
again? But it can’t be. I left him 
only half an hour ago and he seemed 
so well. Otherwise I should never have 
come.’ 

e is better?” Russ asked. 


"Ti 
“Yes, so much better. Why, he actu- 


ally walked this afternoon! The first 
time since we have been—the first time 
in eighteen months! I have never seen 
him so wonderful. He’s positively radi- 
ant.” 

Russ remembered that burned-out 
shel! of a man. Like all Californians, 
he was only t6o familiar with the 
strange phenomena of that condition, 
and he knew the extraordinary out- 
burst of vitality that so often precedes 
a swift end. He seized on it as a way 
out of the present difficulty. 

“He ought not to have walked, Miss 
Rosmer. He ought to have kept still. 
Oh, I’d go back if I were you.” 

“So that was why you wouldn’t tell 
me!” she exclaimed, as she turned and 
summoned the buggy. “I thank you, 
Mr. Fallon. You have again proven 
yourself considerate.” 

She drove hastily away, and Russ 
watched the vehicle rattling and sway- 
ing up the road, almost as if in flight, 
to the accompaniment of those eerie 
sounds of the gas tents among the trees. 
It was odd that every meeting with 
Helen Rosmer should be connected with 
some important operation of the orange 
groves; he saw, now, that it was just 
in that spot that she somehow touched 
the life of Los Flores. 

He wandered slowly back to the hall. 
As soon as he entered it, he knew that 
something had happened in his absence. 
He saw it in the glances that came his 
ve £ i the subdued murmurs 
of tongues that seemed to be wagging 
about himself. One of the young 
Obermanns lounged up, surveying him 
with eyes of that contemptuous hard- 
ness, that egotistic inflammation, which 
seems to flourish so among the young 
men of small towns. 

“Well, did you see your friend?” he 
sneered. 

“Who are you talking about?” asked 
Russ, wondering if his meeting with 
Helen Rosmer could have been seen. 

“Bob Oaker—that university sharp— 
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that’s who I’m talking of. He was here 
just now and mighty anxious to see 
you about some oleander trees you 
know of—up at Las Tunas,” Obermann 
added, with insidious meaning. “He’s 
gone up there—in a mighty hurry, too. 
Must be something queer about those 
trees to bring him all the way from San 
Francisco.” 

Russ understood it all now; ~they 
knew of the oleanders, and their minds, 
raw from the losses of the frost, were 
hanging the added pest of scale on 
those unfortunate shrubs. He saw 
Jared Olshausen, his beard wagging 
time to the bronze strokes of his voice. 

“Aye, open your doors to sin and the 
scourge of God comes with it. There’s 
cyanides for sin, too. Shall we permit 
this thing among us? Who will come 
with me to the house of strangers?” 

Those uncouth men, whom he had al- 
ways regarded with a half contempt, 
now struck him with a sense of danger. 
He saw Etta, with white face and 
pleading eyes, standing in his path, but 
he flung past her, knowing only that he 
must get to Las Tunas before any one 
else. 

As he came to the patio, dusty, 
breathless, he heard the voice of Bob 
Oaker, raised in a scientific enthusiasm. 
He could see him, half hopping in ex- 
citement round the oleanders; an alert 
little chap, with a constant flood of 
speech and a perpetual effect of flying 
coattails. 

“You’ve done what we’ve been trying 
to do for years!” he was pouring out 
to Helen Rosmer, who stood by in quiet 
amusement. ‘‘We’ve tried again and 
again to import them, but they never 
survived the change of climate and con- 
ditions. But then you say that you 
drove here. I see—gradual change. 
They got acclimated by degrees—yes, 
yes.” He saw Russ and greeted him 
excitedly. “Hello! You'll be famous 
yet. Do you know what this is? I 
thought not. It’s the Louisiana scale 


moth. Now, if we can only keep them 
here! Show me your orange trees- 
Miss Rosmer. Perhaps they have al- 
ready colonized.” 

He bustled away, and she followed, 
like a graceful swan boat in tow of a 
fussy motor. Russ breathed in relief; 
the oleanders, at least, were vindicated, 
There was a step in the patio, light, 
springily firm. He saw that it was 
Philip Rosmer and that Helen’s de- 
scription of him had been true. The 
supine man of the couch was gone, and 
he came forward, head erect, his face 
aglow with that strange flare of vital- 
ity. 

“So our poor oleanders weren't so 
bad, after all,” he cried. “It’s funny 
that that chap should come up here to- 
night. Everything seems to be happen- 
ing to-night! I guess it’s one of those 
times. Look at me, for instance. I 
seem to have happened, don’t I?” 

“You don’t want to happen too muc 
just yet,” Russ warned. 

“Too much? I can’t. There isn’t 
any ‘too much’ for me to-night. I’m 
well, I tell you.” 

His hand closed on Russ’ arm, warm 
and firm; there was about him all the 
eager charm of a bridegroom; his laugh 
rang out, filling the courtyard with gay 
recklessness. As if in answer, there 
came, from the road below, the sound 
of men’s voices, hard and lumbering, 
dominated by the unmistakable tones of 
Jared Olshausen. Russ shivered. Red 
with anger at their losses, always con- 
temptuous of “book farming,” they 
were capable, even in the face of 
Oaker’s pronouncement, of burning 
those oleanders right there on the ter- 
race. Worse still, there was no know- 
ing what they might say. 

“More visitors?” laughed Rosmer. 

“Yes, they’re coming up the steps, 
there,” Russ answered, gathering him- 
self together. “I’m going down to stop 
them.” 

“Let them come,” cried Rosmer, with 
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the electric gayety that was upon him. 
“This is our night for receiving.” 

“But you don’t understand,” 
groaned. “Miss Rosmer may come 
back any minute and—— I'll have to 
tell you! It was my fault, really. 


Russ 


There was a girl down in the village 
and—she wrote back to Louisiana— 


’ 


about you-——— 

“Good God!” 

It was something more to disbelieve, 
that cry of instant, shocked enlighten- 
ment. Russ tore himself from the 
other’s grasp. 

“Let me go! I must stop them, some 
how.” 

“No. 
grimly. 
God, I’m well again!” 

Russ followed him down the steps, 
meeting the intruders halfway, at the 
very spot where he had listened to that 
appeal from Helen Resmer which had 
started it all. A queer little scene—the 
white steps between the prickly pears; 
the group of iron-bound farmers, rigid 
with purpose, Jared in the lead; above 
them Philip Rosmer, slender and keen 
as an unsheathed blade, quivering in 
arrogant anger; in the few feet be- 
tween them an impassable abyss of mu- 
tual misunderstanding. 

Rosmer spoke first: 

“W ell—gentlemen ?” 

“Is it well?” demanded Jared, ex 
tendir 


Rosmer 


Thank 


said 
affair! 


you won't,” 


“This is my 


arm black against the moon 


‘ 1° * 
oht ‘well’ to us 


' , 
e you broug 
ve you brought a 


~ 


\ scourge to our 
groves and a secret canker to our 
homes, you and your woman?” 

“Stop !” ; 

“Can you deny it, Philip Rosmer?’ 
Jared went on, his voice rising, intoxi- 
cated by its own tones. “Can you tell 
me, face to face before God, that that 
woman is your sister or your wife?” 

“Great God in heaven!” 

As the cry went up, 
shone almost terribly with its flame of 


Vitality, He stepped forward with 


Rosmer’s face 


clenched fists. Then his hands went 
convulsively to his throat; there was a 
choke, a red stream that burst from his 
lips, and Russ had barely time to catch 
him as he fell, all the dimming embers 
of his life gone up in that last blaze. 

“A judgment,” muttered one of the 
men. 

“A judgment on you!” snarled Russ, 
as he laid the body back on the steps, 
a frail and strangely shrunken shell. 
“There’s your man of sin—a man who 
dies the moment he walks!” 

The solemn finality of death was upon 
them, their faces marked by growing 
uneasiness as they thought of the pos- 
sible consequences to themselves. Only 
Jared kept his poise. Half fanatic 
though he was, the dignity of a genuine 
belief was his as he pointed to the red 
pool on the steps. 

“The shedding of blood is the remis- 
sion of sin. Praise ye the Lord!” 

They went, silently, with hushed 
feet, leaving’ Russ alone with the dead, 
facing the task of breaking the news to 
Helen. 


It was days later—just how many 
Russ hardly knew; they had seemed to 
pass like dreams, without cogging into 
his body. 

In the blue-and-white fire of the 
morning, the patio, except for the 
emptiness of an occupant withdrawn, 


showed the same 


ol inde rs were 


‘he now precious 
shrouded in great mus- 
insect bur- 
den might escape. Later on, he was to 
take them north to the university and 
himself enter on the career of a scien- 
tific guardian of the groves of the 
State. But that, too, seemed just part 
of the half dream that was upon him. 

On the road the buggy waited to take 
Helen to the train for her journey back 
to bury Philip Rosmer in his proper 
Russ sat there, on 
the terrace coping, she came out, far 
time. She had refused all 


lin bags that none of their 


— 


resting place. As 


ahead of 
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mourning, and again he had a vision of 
her, white-clad, poised between sky and 
ground, in her eyes that sense of spaces 
wide and serene. 

“T wanted a little while with you be- 
fore I say good-by,” she said, seating 
herself beside him. “There are things 
I want you to understand.” 

“About your brother?” he asked, and 
she looked at him with a fine compo- 
sure, 

“Philip was not my brother. I know, 
now, all that you heard in the village 
that night, and I thank you for what 
you did.” 

“It just seems as if I brought it all 
down on you,” he groaned. 

“It is impossible to live apart in this 
world. And you gave him what he 
most desired—a splendid end—and for 
my sake.” 

She paused, marshaling the years in 
their unseen sequence. 

“Philip was really my cousin,” she 
began quietly. “We had always loved 
each other, but we were both so young, 
while I—as I look back just those three 
years—lI see myself as spoiled, passion- 
ate, arrogant, almost insane with pride, 
stung with jealousy. But even so, we 
loved each other, down there at La 
Péyrouse.” 

She stopped, and from her gaze Russ 
had again that sense of the flash of 
waters, of blue oaks on 
masses of flowers, among which moved 
the two. 

“We—quarreled—quarreled 
among the oleanders, where we had 
first confessed our love for each other. 
There was a woman—and it was within 
a week of our wedding day. I was 
jealous. I hurt him cruelly, with every 
means in my power, saying things un- 
forgivable. Poor things that we were 
—each hurting the one we most loved! 
He left me. I gave him no choice. 
That night, up in New Orleans, he— 
married that other woman. 


shadows of 


there 


“Of the year that followed I can't” 
speak or even think. It was only my 
pride that came to my rescue—that ter. 
rible Rosmer pride. Then I heard that 
he was in the North, ill—and alone, 
She had left him. My pride broke; 
nothing could stop me, not even that 
I made myself an outcast from my so- 
ciety, from my very family. I am the 
mistress of La Péyrouse, and I went to 
him and brought him back there. Even 
then, he was as you first knew: him— 
only a few weeks to live they said—but 
I simply could not let him go; my love 
chained him here. 

“Then came that wonderful journey, 
flying from all we knew to a place 
where we could be alone. For his sake, 
I broke all social laws, unheeding of all 
that was said. It made no difference 
what their tongues spun about us; we 
knew and that was all that was needed. 
In his weakness, never leaving his 
couch, he had turned to me as to—a 
mother. That was at once my glory 
and my death, it almost seemed. A 
red-hot knife thrust into my _ heart, 
which I hugged to me. The mother 
of the man I loved! Tell me”—she 
turned to Russ, her eyes alive with 
eagerness—“I have never asked, but 
tell me now: How did he look, that 
night, down there?” 

Russ gazed at the steps below them, 
stark and white under the morning 
glare, trying to form again the mystery 
that moon-flooded mo- 


and drama of 


ment. 

“He was the handsomest chap | ever 
saw,” he said simply, and tears of 
thankfulness flowed down her cheeks. 

“Oh, I am so glad—so glad he went 
that way, once again what he so loved 
to be! It takes away all the sting, the 
thought that he went like that—and for 
me !” 

She rose, standing before him, and 
for an instant her hand, cool and firm, 
rested on his hair. 

“You gave him back to me, the man 





The Oleander 


I loved. I can never forget that, nor very oleanders upon which he had 
shall I ever forget you.” looked with such suspicion. But even 

She was gone, nor did Russ try to ac- that was not the real difference in him. 
company her, aware that that was her Suddenly he bent and kissed the wall 
farewell to him. He heard the buggy where Helen’s hand had lain. There 
drive away, saw the dust of its wheels _ rose in him a silent cry, a burst of vision 
rising on the hot air. piercing the future. 

The day drowsed into noon, but still The blue glitter of waters, the cool 
he sat there, wondering at the things shade of masses of flowers amid which 
he found in himself; things so new that she walked, always alone Would 
the man he had been seemed no more’ the memory of that one great love of 
than a discarded suit of out-worn fash- hers fill all her life, or could she ever 


ion —ever 


There was a tuture before him, The vision closed, unanswered. All 
springing in strange shape from those he knew was that he loved. 


CUZSRATELES 
THE FIELDS OF LIFE 


THE fields of life seem far too full of flowers; 
scarce can walk for all their vivid throng 
Of sumptuous beauty, so I let my heart 
Burst into wondrous ecstasy of song. 


There are so many flowers I fain would pluck, 
So many crush within my fevered hands, 

So many keep for old remembrance’ sake— 
Those aching memories of other lands! 


The roses call me, singing words of love; 
The flaming poppy drugs my joyous breath; 
But over all this mass of pulsing life, 
There stands the heavy-scented flower of Death! 


All wonderful, all strange, they greet the day 
With waving heads and wild, exultant dance, 
As summer breezes flitter to and fro, 
And odd, mysterious winds of fate and chance! 


Oh, let me linger on the edge of things 
For one long, happy, smiling, golden day, 

Before I push those blossom lanes aside 
And follow in the God-appointed way. 


The roses call me, singing words of love; 
The flaming poppy drugs my joyous breath; 
But over all this mass of pulsing life, 
There stands the heavy-scented flower of Death! 
Hesper LE GALLIENNE. 








SAY! What a ripping girl! Sim- 
I ply ripping, isn’t she?” 

This splendid compliment, how- 
ever, was spoiled by the raillery in the 
Earl of Mowbray’s voice. There was 
raillery in his eyes, too, dazzled though 
they were, as he stared at Hilda Town- 
send from his seat on the hotel veranda. 

She paced the lawn at the head of her 
usual band of admirers, a walking stick 
in one hand and in the other a ciga- 
rette in an amber tube. Her pearl-gray 
skirt was short. Her short, pearl-gray 
jacket, worn without a corset, molded 
the beautiful, robust lines of her back 
and bosom, fitting tight to the waist, 
thence flaring out in little jaunty folds. 

“A stick, a cigarette,” Lord Mowbray 
laughed, “and an eyeglass, too!” 

For Hilda had put an eyeglass in her 
eye, and now, as she passed the young 
Englishman, she returned his stare in 
friendly fashion, even smiling faintly. 

It was a still Bermuda winter morn- 
ing. The white sunshine slept on the 
roses. The air 
hothouse air. In the distance, between 
the palms, a dozen bathers frolicked in 
the blue sea. 

“Who is she?” the young man asked. 

“She belongs,” the novelist answered, 
“to that big yacht out there. Her name 
is Hilda Townsend.” 

“She’s not by any chance a Gerhard 
Townsend ?” 

“Yes, Gerhard Townsend was her fa- 
ther. She comes into all his millions 


was languorous, like 
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when she reaches her majority. Her 
mother’s a divorcée.” 

“A Gerhard Townsend! And if I 
saw her on the Monte Carlo terrace, 
I’d think “4 

“Don’t think,” the novelist inter 
rupted. ‘Remember, you’re English.” 

“Come, now, what do you mean?” 

“What I mean,” the novelist ex- 
plained, “is that, being an Englishman, 
you’re too ignorant to think about us 
intelligently. Collect your data first; 
think later.” 

“Give me data, then. Her 
make-up, for example—do nice Ameri 
can girls make up like that?” 

“Her make-up? Oh, Hilda’s color- 
ing is all her own.” 

The yachting party had now mounted 
to the veranda, selected a table, and 
ordered vermuth. With his clear, 
rather cold eyes Lord Mowbray con- 
templated those beautiful, elegant girls 


indsome, stn- 


some 


and and those h 


burned men smoking and drinking pub- 


women 


licly together. 

They smoked and drank as if they 
They ignored the Ameti- 
cans about them. The Americans about 
them—industrious, successful, modest 
folk—stared at them in awe, but they 
were careful not to acknowledge that 
stare by so much as a single cursory 


were alone. 


glance. 
“Who’s the bounder always shoving 
his ugly mug into hers?” Lord Mow 


bray suddenly asked. 
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“Marchant,” the novelist answered. 
“It’s Marchant’s yacht, you know. And 
that’s Marchant’s wife, the lady flirt- 
ing with the fat chap.” f : 

Lord Mowbray gave an impatient 
laugh. He rose, leaning on his two 
sticks. 

“T’yve data enough now,” he said. 

“No, indeed you haven’t,” said the 
novelist. 

“Yes, I have,” said Lord Mowbray. 
“I can place her now. She belongs on 
the Monte Carlo terrace.” 

He spoke solemnly. The raillery in 
his air had changed to disgust—disgust 
mingled with sorrow. He limped back 
into the hotel. 

Hilda, after his departure, 
moned the novelist to her. 

“Was that,” she asked, “the great 
Lord Mowbray ?” 

“Yes, and he’s very much impressed.” 

Hilda laughed. She leaned back in 
her chair, a cigarette in one hand, the 
other toying with the stem of her glass. 
Her short skirt revealed her high gray 


sum- 


boot tops and, above her boot tops, her 


gray silk stockings. Marchant hung 
over her. 

But the other girls and women round 
the table also had cigarettes in one hand 
and drinks in the other. They also 
showed beneath their short skirts a 
great deal of well-fitting boot top and 
silk stocking. They also were hovered 
over by men, married or unmarried; 
it made no difference which. 

Hilda bade Marchant yield the novel- 
ist the place at her side; then she said: 

“Tell me, what has Lord Mowbray 
done? What makes his name so famil- 
jar?” 

“You're thinking of his expedition to 
the south pole, no doubt. The expedi- 
tion failed, but Mowbray Land was 
added to the map.” 

“Oh, he’s an explorer, 
thought he was a soldier. 
of his i 

“His limp shows his caliber well. 


then. I 
That limp 


His- foot, you know, was hurt on the 
ice. Well, in consequence, the army 
refused him. So he underwent an 
operation, and he’s here convalescing 
now. As soon as he’s all right, he’ll 
try for the army again. He'll get in, 
too, this time.” 

“T see,” said Hilda. She waved aside 
another drink impatiently. “I see,” she 
repeated in a low voice, as if to her- 
self. 


II. 


Lord Mowbray lived on the heights. 
He did, that is to say, his best. He 
worked his hardest. Born to a leading 
station, he sincerely, even pathetically, 
tried to be a leader. 

Lord Mowbray was slim and strong, 
elegant and ruddy. He had a rather 
contemptuous air. From the heights he 
was accustomed to look down rather 
scornfully on the idlers in the valley. 

Hilda was one of the idlers, one of 
the worst, yet he could not finish his 
polar book for dreaming of her beauty. 

He dreamed of her beauty with dis- 
gust and sorrow, but with his disgust 
and sorrow there mingled a strange, in- 
explicable joy. Sometimes, like a mel- 
ody, the joy swelled high above the 
disgust and sorrow. Then he mur- 
mured, standing by his window—he 
had a ground-floor window on account 
of his lame leg: 

“Lord, I believe; help thou mine un- 
belief,’” or again, “‘When my love 
swears that she is true to me, I do be- 
lieve her, though I know she lies.’ ” 

Lord Mowbray, in short, loved Hilda. 
He even desired to make her his wife. 
He gravely feared, however, that she 
was unfit to be the wife of any honest 
man. ‘ 

And Hilda’s conduct in Bermuda led 
not only the inexperienced English- 
man, but many experienced Americans 
as well, to doubt her fitness for honest 
marriage. With Marchant at her heels, 
she kept herself as feverishly in the 
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public eye as some press-agent-spurred 
young actress. Now she ran against 
“Fatty” Kerr from Hamilton to Hill 
View, winning the three-mile race by 
nearly a mile. Now, in a silk maillot, 
she gave an exhibition of swimming and 


diving for a cinematograph company.. 


Her most notorious feat, however, was 
her appearance in the Red Cross tableau 
as Leda, wearing—— but I forget 
what she wore—she wore so very lit- 
tle. 

They said in the hotel corridors that 
on the yacht the dancing and cham- 
pagne drinking began every morning 
immediately after breakfast. An ex- 
aggeration, doubtless. But, exaggera- 
tion or not, the yachting party was a 
nuisance. It overran the island; it 
talked too loudly; it drank too much. 
A millionaire yachting party, a yacht- 
ing party with famous and _ historic 
names, it was, nevertheless, a vulgar 
nuisance. 

Lord Mowbray, working on the final 
chapters of his book, declined, on the 
score of health, to meet the yachting 
party. The novelist, however, was soon 
sent to seek him out. 

The novelist found him in a loung- 
ing chair beside his window, buried un- 
der the blue and green and gold splen- 
dors of a score of popular novels. 
Thence he looked up and said: 

“J never thought there were so many 
yards of silk stocking in existence.” 
6 dur illustrators do ge in for the silk 
stocking, don’t they?” 

“Don’t they, just!’ Lord Mowbray 
turned the pages of a popular novel. 
“A girl in bathing dress on the cover— 
very short red skirt and very long red 
silk stockings. Here’s a_ high life 
novel, ‘Lady Mildred’s Temptation,’ 
and in every picture Lady Mildred 
shows twelve inches of silk stocking.” 

“The silk stocking,” said the novelist, 
‘is the great discovery of the age. We'd 
always known that a girl’s arm was 
beautiful, and we’d always encouraged 


‘ 


her to display it; but we only recently” 
discovered that her silk stocking wags 
even more beautiful than her arm, and 
even more worthy of display.” 

“Modesty !”” Lord Mowbray snorted, 

“Our Hilda said the 
novelist, “are just as modest as their 
grandmothers were.” 

Lord Mowbray snorted again. 


Townsends,” 


A stir in the garden, and Hilda and 
a half dozen young men and women ap- 
peared in riding dress. Hilda stood si- 
lent. Her calm, clear eyes roved here 
and there. Perceiving the novelist at 
the window, she advanced toward him. 

He rose. 

“Miss Townsend,” he said, “let me 
present Lord Mowbray,” Lord 
Mowbray snatched up his stick and rose 
in his turn with some difficulty from 
among the splendors of his popular noy- 
els. 

“Lord Mowbray,” said Hilda, shak- 
ing his hand with boyish cordiality 
across the sill, “will you ride with us to 


’ 


and 


St. George’s ?’ 

“Thank you,” he answered, “but I’ve 
got a bad leg.” 

“We'll drive, then, if you’d rather,” 
she said calmly. “Shall I go up and 
change ?” 

He hesitated. He did not like her 
riding breeches. He did not like her 
blatant, press-agent-spurred activities. 
Above all, he did not like her flirtation, 
flirtation, with 

beauty, seen from 
a feeling of faint- 
His head swam. In 
a low, sad voice he said: 

“No, I can’t I’m sorry.” 

Her astonished eyes stared straight 
into his. 

“Why can’t you come?” 


or what hé deemed her 


him 
ness and languor. 


sO near, gave 


come, 


‘T’m finishing a book.” 

“And you refuse my invitation for 
that ?” 

She was deeply wounded. And the 
wound he had given her pained him, 
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too. Yet there was something delicious 
in this strange, strange pain. 

“Yes,” he said, “I must refuse.” 

“I think you’re very rude.” Hilda, 
her hands in her pockets, her slim legs 
in the objectionable breeches wide 
apart, frowned at him. “Yes, you’re 
very rude.” And she took a gold ciga- 
rette case from her jacket, lighted a 
cigarette, and swaggered away. 

Her departure left him strangely 
desolate. He felt as if he had com- 


mitted some cruel and useless sin. 


Ill, 


They met by chance the next day on 
the causeway—or he, at least, thought 
it was by chance. 

As he leaned on the parapet, watch- 
ing the fish, a clear voice said, “Good 
morning!” and he turned and saw her 
in an open carriage. 

She was dressed in a white gown 
that gave her a singularly girlish air. 
In lieu of stick and monocle and ciga- 
rette, she now carried a parasol. Her 
hat was white, her shoes were white, 
and, her knees crossed, she leaned back 
with that strange grace of hers, that 
free grace due to the perfect health 
and strength of her young body. 

“Shall I get out and watch the fish 
with you?” she said. “Do you mind?” 

“I'd be delighted,” said he. 

They leaned on the parapet side by 
They gazed down at the splendid 
fish that hung in the blue, transparent 
water, waving their supple fins with a 
suave and steady movement. The fish 
had the iridescent hues of precious 
stones. 

“How is your foot, Lord Mowbray ?” 

“Thank you, it’s coming round.” 

“Will you be in the trenches soon?” 

“I hope to rejoin my old regiment 
next month.” 

She pointed down, through water as 
clear as air, to a school of gars that 
hurried gravely upstream, like business 


side. 
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men hurrying to their offices. The gars 
were a yard long, they had the bodies 
of eels, and they also had the huge 
beaks of swordfish. But it was noth- 
ing unusual to see fish queerer even 
than gars in the Bermuda inlets. 

“Did you work well yesterday after- 
noon?” she asked. 

“No, not very well,” said he. 

“What was the matter?” 

“T was thinking.” He paused. “The 
fact is, I was thinking of you.” 

She drew a little nearer. Her shoul- 
der, rosy through the white gauze 
sleeve, touched his. 

“Tell me what you thought,” she 
said. 

“No, I can hardly tell you that.” 

She mused a moment. Then: 

“I know you don’t approve of me,” 
she said. 

“You are a girl, almost a child; but 
certainly I don’t approve of your 
friends.” 

“What is 
friends?” 

“Oh, they’re such shameless idlers.” 

“But they’re so rich. Why shouldn’t 
they idle, then? They’ve got enough, 
dear knows. Why, then, gouge more 
out of the poor?” 

“There are other things to do in life 
besides gouging.” 

She put up her parasol. She looked 
at him from under it coquettishly. 

“T wish I were a man,” she said. 

“Why do you wish you were a man?” 

“T’d have more freedom.” 

“Freedom for what?” 

“Freedom”—twirling her parasol, 
she smiled in delicate enjoyment of the 
misery that her words caused him— 
“freedom to have a good time.” 

“Damn!” 

Again they leaned on the parapet and 
watched the fish in silence. 
“What is the matter, 

bray?” 

“T hate,” he answered, in a low voice, 
“to hear such talk from a girl like you.” 


the matter with my 


Lord Mow- 
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“And I hate such talk, too,” she sud- 
denly confessed. 

“Why, then, say 
thing?” 

“To see,” she 


such a_ rotten 


murmured, “if you 
cared.” 
“IT care too much.” 
Oh, no!” 
Your beauty has 


“Too much? 

“Yes, too much. 
turned my active life into a dream. I 
dream, I moon, I can’t work.” 

“Work!” said Hilda. ‘Work, work, 
work! That’s all think of. Oh, 
well, if it makes you happy——’”’ 

“Happy?” he mused. “Who is 
happy’ Are you?” 

She smiled and shook her h¢ 


you 


ad un- 
certainly. Her eyes, looking into his, 
were strangely luminous. 

“But happy—with 
work?” she said. 

“N-no, I’m not,” he replied. 

“Have you ever been happy?” 

He thought a moment. Then: 

“Have you?” he asked. 

She nodded, biting her lip, which 
had begun to tremble. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“When?” 


She looked at him with her luminous 


you are your 


eyes. She made as if to speak, hesi- 
tated, then said, gazing into the dis- 
tance: 


“I’m happy now.” 
But a train of carriages dashed down 


the hill. Hoofs thundered on the cause- 
way. Noisy voices shouted reproof 

“Oh, you deserter !” 

“Caught!” 

“You see,” said Hilda, “I don’t al- 
ways have to run after men, do I? 


Sometimes they run after me.” 

“What do you mean?” Lord Mow- 
bray asked. 

“T mean I’ve got to go. 
ised them an exhibition 
pool.’ 

“I’m sorry,” he said. 

“Will you come back and watch me, 
then? I don’t swim badly for a girl.” 


I’ve prom- 
swim in the 


But Marchant, springing from the 
foremost carriage, seized her arm. She 
drew it Marchant was flushed 
and excited. He had had, perhaps, a 
little too much to drink. The other 
young men also had had perhaps a little 


away. 


too much to drink. And even one or 
two 


duly gay. 


of the young women seemed un- 


“Oh, you traitor!” 
“You deserter!” 

“Will you drive back with me?” she 
whispered to Mowbray. 

That noisy, rowdy crew, however, re- 
volted the young Englishman. 


“ 


“Thank you,” he answered. I'm 
out to this wretched leg, |] 
prefer to walk, if you don’t mind.” 
sut I do mind!” she said. “I 
thought we were going to be friends!” 

Her low voice, trembling plaintively, 
tore his heart;then a smell of alcohol 
floated to him from her noisy, rowdy 
band. 

“T’ll be pushing on,” he said cheer- 
fully, and he bowed and hobbled away 
on his two sticks. 

Hilda at once 
rowdy in her turn. He 
clamoring for a cigarette. He heard 
her ordering Marchant’s coachman 
from the box. He heard her declaring 


exercise 


became noisy and 
heard her 


that she would drive the carriage back 
herself. 

Lord Mowbray, hobbling on his two 
sticks down the white road in the trop 
ical sunshine between the bedraggled 
banana plantations, felt very lonely; 


and Hilda’s voice, for all its shrill 
gayety, sounded in his ears as lonely 


and forsaken as the tomb. ‘ 


IV. 

The supper hour was nearly over, 
the dance would soon begin again, and 
Hilda beside the yellow satin- 
wood piano in the yellow satinwood 


music room of Merchant’s yacht, sing 


stood 
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ing outrageous songs. Her accompani- 
ment was played by her mother: 
“Bonjour, bonjour, monsieur. 
What did you take me for? 
You took me out to take me in— 
That’s what you took me for!” 

Lord Mowbray asked himself gloom- 
ily why he had come to this dance. 
Hilda was not for him. Why, then, had 
he weakly sought her here? 

She was beautiful and girlish in her 
white gown. Her arms seemed cooler 
and fresher than rills of mountain 
water. Cool and fresh her throat, and 
her eyes evoked the mystic silence of 
midsummer dawns. 

Nobody seemed to find her outrage- 
ous songs at all outrageous, but Lord 
Mowbray thought of his mother’s aus- 
tere entertainments at Mowbray House 
or Tatton Mowbray—entertainments 
where, at least, girls tried to conduct 
themselves like great ladies instead of 
like demimondaines. 

In the crowded yellow music room, 
with its yellow silk hangings, stewards, 
serving champagne, went to and fro 
deftly. The men, very sunburned in 
their black-and-white garb, leaned 
against the satinwood panels with their 
hands in their pockets, smoking. In 
pale gowns the painted girls and 
women, also smoking, lolled with 
crossed knees, apparently unconscious 
of the pale silk stockings which they 
displayed as in all the illustrations and 
advertisement 

Hilda’s eyes twinkled roguishly into 
Lord Mowbray’s, and she sang: © 

“How would you like to be 


2” 


A little bit gay with me? 


A burst of laughter filled the room, 
but Lord Mowbray turned away his 
head. : 

His gaze rested gloomily on Mrs. 
Townsend. Mrs. Townsend, as usual, 
was dressed to the last detail like her 
daughter. Oh, stupid, pitiable vanity! 
And the effeminate youth who turned 


Mrs. Townsend’s music wore a bracelct 
on his wrist. 

“Hully gee, 

I'd like to be 

As gay as the very old deuce with thee!” 

And now, lifting her white skirt, 
Hilda began to dance. She danced 
beautifully. The music was a wind 
wherein she swayed and floated. A 
mad pirouette, and in an uproar of ap- 
plause she ended her dance directly be- 
fore Lord Mowbray. She bowed low 
before him as before the ruler of the 
revels. Then she flung herself, smil- 
ing and panting, into the vacant chair 
at his side. 

“I’m so hot,” she said. 

She fanned herself with her tiny 
gossamer handkerchief. She glanced 
shyly at him. She expected, no doubt, 
some compliment. But he only said 
gloomily : 

“May I get you a glass of cham- 
pagne?” 

“What?” 

Unable to hear on account of the 
loud applause, she leaned toward him, 
enveloping him in the glow and per- 
fume of her beauty. 

“Let me get you a glass of cham- 
pagne,” he repeated. 

“You? With your poor leg? No, 
indeed!” said Hilda. She rose. “T’ll 
ask Rathbone Marchant to get it for 
me,” she said, in a cold little voice, and 
the next moment he saw her go out on 
to the deck on Marchant’s arm. 

A male gossip sat behind Lord Mow- 
bray. 

“There they go,” said the male gos- 
sip. “There they go.” And he gave a 
chuckle. 

A bass voice growled something that 
Lord Mowbray did not hear. 

“Oh, yes,” said the gossip, with an- 
other chuckle. 

Mutter, growl, mutter, from the bass. 

“His wife? What does his wife 
care? Look at her now, with Fatty 
Kerr !” 
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Mutter, mutter, growl. 

“Sure I'll have another drink!” 

Lord Mowbray sat very still after 
the two male gossips were gone. He 
felt a strange relief, as at the sudden 
cessation of a violent pain. His doubt 
was now dead. 

He rose and hobbled out on deck. 
The tropic night was beautiful. Large 
stars throbbed and glanced above him. 

But the truth, or what he deemed 
the truth, was to be driven home in 
Lord Mowbray’s breast still more cru- 
elly that night. 

As he leaned on the rail, invisible 
behind a boat, a man and a woman 
halted near him, and he saw the 
woman lay her hand on the man’s arm, 
and he heard her say in a tense voice: 

“Promise! Promise!” 

It was the voice of Hilda, and Mar- 
chant’s voice, shaken with emotion, an- 
swered : 

“T promise!” 

Then, in the starlight, Lord Mow- 
bray saw Hilda bend toward Marchant, 
a grave, rapt look on her face; and Mar- 
chant, taking her hands in his, kissed, 
not her lips, but her brow. 

Lord Mowbray turned away. His 
doubt, he perceived, had not been dead, 
after all. But it was dead now. Its 
death left him limp and rather sick. 


V. 

He worked well the next few days. 
He made some real p with his 
book. Now that his doubt was dead, 
he told himself that he was happier. 

(If only, though, she had been good! 
Ah, if only he could have married her!) 

He stood by his window, the third 
morning after the dance, telling him- 
self dismally over and over again how 
much happier he was, when Hilda came 
down the avenue of palms. 

“Lord Mowbray, you’re a hermit!” 

“T’m very busy,” he said. 

ie it your book ?” 


rogress 
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“Yes. I want to finish it before I 
go to France.” 

She looked at him in silence. Her 
gaze moved him. It was odd& buts 
never before had he felt a sympathy so 
profound and sweet as that which shone 
from the clear, soft gaze of this lost 
girl. 

“Come to the pool and see me dive,” 
she said suddenly. 
“l’m afraid I 
But, strangely troubled, she cried: 

“You must! You refused to come 
and see me swim. Well, you must come 
and see me dive!’ 

“But I——” 

“You must! You must!” He could 
almost have believed that angry tears 
glistened in her long lashes. “Lord 
Mowbray, why do you avoid me so?” 

“T don’t. It’s my work.” 

He smiled down at her—a calm smile 
—but in his heart a little, delicious pain 
began to stir. Something warm and 
sweet swept through him. The world 
disappeared. Nothing remained but 
Hilda’s beautiful face, upturned and 
That beautiful, upturned, sad 
And suddenly he decided to 
drift. Yes, he would drift for once. 
She was light, eh? Well, then, he 
would profit by her lightness. 

“Will you come?” 

“Yes, I'll gladly come. 


are 


sad. 


face! 


What sort of 


swimming dress you going to 


wear?” 


She was ple 


pl dd ques- 
about her swimming dress con- 


ised, though his « 


tion 


fused her. 
“T always wear a silk maillot,” she 
said, “like English or French girls.” 
“No stockings or skirts or frippery 
of that sort, eh?” 
“Oh, no. I’m a serious swimmer 
“T’m sure,” he said, in that calm, con- 
even 


” 


quering way which astonished 
himself, “I’m sure you are very beauti- 
a maillot.” 

She blushed deeply. 


ful in 
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“Thank you for thinking so,” she 
said. , 
“Very beautiful in a maillot,” he 
‘repeated, and he lifted her hand from 

the sill and kissed it. 

That light kiss moved her so—he had 
had no idea it would move her so—that 
somehow he felt ashamed. 

“Why did you do that, Lord Mow- 
bray?” 

“Why did I do what?” 

Before his stupid, stupid question, 
she looked a little reproachful. 

“Why did you kiss my hand?” 

“You know why,” he answered. 

“Yes,” she sighed, “I know why.” 

And she became very pale. The pale 
lids drooped and hid the beautiful eyes. 
She pressed her hand to her heart. 
Then she looked up at him. The hap- 
piness shining in her gaze! Again he 
felt somehow ashamed. 

3ut Mrs. Marchant came 
them down the avenue of palms. 


toward 


“Listen,” said Hilda hurriedly. “The - 


Come to my dress- 
ing room at half past eleven, will 
you? Then we can have a little 
time alone. But I’ll be in my maillot 
—if you don’t mind that?” 

No, oh, no, he didn’t mind that, and 
Mrs. Marchant led Hilda away, her 
arm encircling the young girl’s waist 
affectionately. 


diving is at noon. 


VI. 

He drove up to the pool a little be- 
fore the appointed hour. The pool, in 
a garden beside the sea, was lined with 
blue tiles which gave the clear water. a 
blue tone incredibly dreamy and deli- 
cious. But the diving platform, set up 
at the farther end, had a sinister look. 
It ‘seemed, in fact, altogether too high, 
altogether too dangerous. It shocked 
the arriving spectators. 

“Yes,” a young girl said, “she’s going 
to dive from the very top.” 

“Miss Hilda Tov 


Townsend,” a youth 


declared, “is a champion rider, runner, 


cS 


Sin 
swimmer, and heaven knows 
This dive will be nothing to her.” 

A manservant in blue serge appeared 
at the earl’s elbow. 

“Will your lordship kindly step this 
way ?” and he led Lord Mowbray down 
a narrow corridor between two rows 
of little cabins. There was a larger 
cabin at the corridor’s end. He 
knocked, and the door opened. 

“Come in,” said Hilda, 
nervously, 

Lord Mowbray entered, 
closed the door behind him. 

She wore unfastened over her mail- 
lot a green silk dressing gown em- 
broidered with silver storks. Her 
beauty filled him with reverence and 
joy. She held out her hands. He drew 
her to him. She was lithe like a ser- 
pent, and sweet like a white flower, in 
his arms. Sad, sad her smile. Her 
clear eyes gazed sadly into his. It was 
with a feeling almost of sacrilege that 
he kissed her mouth. 

3ut there came a knock and the man- 
servant’s voice: 

“They’re about to commence, miss.’ 

“You must go now,” she said reluc- 
tantly. “Go with Bennett. He’ll show 
you where to sit.” 

“But listen,” said Lord Mowbray. 
“Ts it true you’re diving from the top 
of that contrivance?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“T wish you wouldn't.” 

“There’s no danger.” 

“There is—there must be danger. 
Promise not to dive from the top!” 

“T’ve got to,” she said. “But I prom- 
ise not to do the reverse.” 

“The reverse?” 

“In the reverse, you jump from the 
diving board backward. You spring 
off, you see, in a backward jump, and 
then, in the air, you change your back- 
ward jump to a forward dive. It’s 
difficult, I assure you.” 

“Promise me not to do it!” 


what. 


laughing 


and she 


, 
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She laughed gayly. 

“T hadn’t intended to do it, anyway. 
Why, it would be almost suicide.” 

“Promise me not to dive from the 
top at all!” 

She pressed a light kiss on his brow, 
and with a pride that was childlike and 
touching, she said gravely: 

“T promise—since I don’t belong ex- 
clusively to myself any more—since 
I’m to be your”—the words fell as soft 
and pure as snowflakes from her lips— 
“since I’m to be your—wife.” 

But, drawing back, he cried in a 
burst of pain and anger: 

“Oh, no! Men don’t marry girls of 
your sort!” 

She looked at him as if he had. 
plunged a knife deep down in her young 
breast. That look! Tears welled up 
into her eyes. To hide them, she turned 
away suddenly. 

“Don’t think—don’t think, because 
I’m crying Oh, how I hate myself 
for crying!” 

But she could say no more. She 
waved blindly for him to go. Then, 
her back turned, she stood motionless, 
her head and shoulders bowed in an 
attitude of frank despair. 


VII. 


He would have hurried to his rooms, 
but Bennett was awaiting him at the 
end of the corridor, and in a kind of 
dream he allowed himself to be led to 
his appointed chair. 

The pool was now surrounded with 
spectators—a gay, elegant throng—but 
the diving platform threw its sinister 
shadow over all. 

A race of young men and girls was 
in progress. Their stroke was. the 
trudgeon. Up and down the pool a 
dozen slim, wet shapes labored swiftly 
with a great snorting and splashing. 

How blue the water was! Strange 
that water so blue also 
clear! 


cc yuld 


be so - 


A girl won the race. Sleek in her” 


maillot, laughing and panting amid the 
applause, she clambered forth nimbly, 
and a young man helped her to put on 
her blue bath robe, and she slipped her 
feet into blue mules. 

The diving began. There were three 
divers, and their dives were remark- 
able, though they did not leap from the 
topmost platform, but from the middle 
one, some twenty feet below. 

At last Hilda’s name was announced, 
It drew forth a singularly warm out- 
burst of applause. Then the young girl 
herself appeared, and the applause died 
away. 

High above the crowded pool she 
stood in her black maillot in the sun- 
shine. She was like a divine boy. She 
was like the young Adonis or Narcis- 
sus. Her beauty filled all hearts with 
joy and pain. 

Motionless on the*platform’s edge, 
she looked straight at Lord Mowbray. 
Her look was unspeakably grave, un- 
speakably disdainful, unspeakably re- 
proachful. 

She turned; she stood backward on 
the dizzy edge; and in the profound 
and breathless silence, balancing her- 
with extended hands, she cast a 
swift glance down under her arm at the 
pool, measuring the leap she was about 
to make. 

“The 

Only her toes now rested on the plat- 
The het 


her slim body, projected out over. the 


self 


reverse !” some one gasped. 


form soles of slim bare feet, 
void 

The “professional,” running forward, 
shouted up at her. She looked around, 
hesitated, seemed _ slightly confused, 
then leaped. ‘ 

She leaped backward—a good leap, 
apparently. She dropped, feet fore- 
most, a third of the descent. Then head 
and body curved downward, and the 
feet-foremost leap changed smoothly 
and gracefully to a head-foremost dive. 


¥ 
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But here two or three voices cried that 
her arm had grazed a plank. The dive 
quivered a little. It lost its poise. Sud- 
denly and horribly it changed from a 
dive to a fall, and Hilda struck the 


water in odd, helpless fashion, on her 


side. 

All stared in terror at the clear blue 
depths into which she had disappeared. 
The professional plunged after her. He 
emerged almost at once, bearing her 
limp body on his shoulder. 

Her wet, limp, beautiful body! 

Tender hands lifted her from the 
young man’s arms. Now she lay on 
the blue tiles in a little pool. A physi- 
cian bent over her, rose, shrugged help- 
lessly. 

“The spine!” 

Her beautiful, broken body! 

The murmur of horror seemed to 
dim the sunlight. 


VIII. 


“She wants to see you before they 
operate. Can you come at once?” 

“Yes, of course, at once,” Lord Mow- 
bray stammered, rising hurriedly. ‘So 
she has recovered consciousness at last, 


“Yes, she recovered consciousness an 
hour ago. God, what a week it’s been!” 

Lord Mowbray had grown lean and 
haggard in that week. He had often 
dreamed of uicide. Suicide seemed 
welcome to him. Suicide, if Hilda suc- 
cumbed, med inevitable. 

\s he chose a cravat from the assort- 
ment that his servant extended, Mar- 
chant said: 

“I can’t understand it. Doing the 
reverse! Why, you’d almost think 
But no! I’ve known Hilda since she 
was knee-high—I’ve always been a 
kind of big brother to her—and I never 
saw her happier than she was that 
morning,” 

Lord Mowbray remembered Hilda’s 
happiness—her happiness which he had 


stabbed through and through—and he 
turned to Marchant in bitter anguish. 

“You know her?” he cried. “Yes, 
you know her too well!” 

“IT see what you mean,” Marchant 
muttered. “You mean she was too 
good for us, eh? Well, I suppose 
you’re right. For if ever a good girl 
lived wz: 

The sincerity in Marchant’s voice 
shook Lord Mowbray.* Marchant was 
wiping his eyes with an enormous yel- 
low silk handkerchief. 

“Tf there ever lived a good girl 
Why, her very last act was to save my 
wife and me from the divorce court. 
My wife’s been playing it pretty low 
down, but I’ve been playing it low down 
for years. Besides, there’s our little 
daughter to consider. And so I prom- 
ised Hilda—the evening of the dance, 
I think it was—I took her two hands, 
I kissed her on the forehead, and I 
promised solemnly . 

Lord Mowbray started. So this was 
the innocent meaning of that kiss which 
had decided him that Hilda was lost! 

“What’s the matter?” said Marchant. 

But Lord Mowbray made no answer. 
Now at last he knew—he knew with a 
feeling of joy that was immediately 
succeeded by a feeling of guilt, horror, 
and despair—he knew that Hilda was 
good. 

Ah, something in him—his soul, per- 
d always recognized her good 
ness; and that 
had repulsed her, though his reason had 


haps ha 


was why, whenever he 


told him he was doing right, his true 
self, his soul, had told him he was com- 
mitting a cruel and useless sin. 
Marchant looked up from his yellow 
handkerchief. 
“By God,” 
promise, too!” 
Lord Mowbray, taking his two sticks 
from his servant, said impatiently: 
“Why do you persist in talking as if 
she were going to die? They wouldn’t 


he said, 


“T’ll keep that 
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operate if they didn’t think they could 
save her, would they?” 

But Marchant only shook his head. 

The two young men descended a long 
corridor to the isolated suite which 
had been allotted to Hilda and her staff 
of nurses and physicians. They were 
passed onward from room to room. 
Finally a surgeon appeared. He gave 
Lord Mowbray a quick, stern glance. 
Then he said: 

“This way, please. 
just five minutes.” 

He opened a door. Lord Mowbray 
entered a large, diry, silent chamber in 
which an enormous white bed uprose. 
The closing of the door signaled the 
surgeon’s departure. Lord Mowbray 
found himself alone. 

“I can’t see you,” complained a faint, 
clear voice which seemed to come from 
very far away—from another planet— 
from beyond the grave. 

Awe-stricken, abased, he drew near 
_the mysterious bed in the dim light and 
the silence. Hilda, bound in white 
cerements, lay on her back. She could 
see nothing but the ceiling directly 
above her. Her hair fell round her 
shoulders in a glittering flood. 

“T can’t see you. That’s why I’m 
crying. Will you wipe my eyes, please? 
My arms are fastened.” 

He drew his handkerchief over the 
wet lids and the wet, pale cheeks. 

“How queer I must look!” 

He fell on his knees at the bedside. 

“Forgive me!” 

“Oh, I forgive you.” That faint, 
clear voice surely came from another 
world. “But why were you so cruel?” 

“It was a mistake. It was a hide- 
ous, evil, wicked mistake. But—but 

Oh, if only you hadn’t made that 
dreadful dive! Why did you do it?” 

She bit her lip. She smiled as in 
amused perplexity. 

“T don’t know. Why did I? I was 
so angry. I wanted to frighten you, 


I'll allow you 


perhaps. But—but I didn’t think #7 
would end like this!’ Suddenly she 
began to weep. “No, oh, no, I never 
thought it would end like this!” 

“Courage,” he said. “A little while, 
and we'll forget these horrors.” 

“Yes!” she said hurriedly. “For. 
get!” A look of pitiful terror came 
into her eyes. “Forget!” Then, after 
a pause, she added, whether hopefully 
or incredulously he could not tell, 
“We'll be so happy in a little while!” 

The tears were coursing down her 
cheeks again. She smiled with resolute 
gayety'as he wiped them away. 

“I’m only crying because I can’t see 
you,” she explained. “This isn’t the 
first time you’ve seen me cry—but— 
but it will be the last.” 

She paused. That pause revealed 
decorously her belief in her approach- 
ing death, 

“Wipe my eyes again, please. This 
isn’t the first time you’ve seen me cry, 
but it will be the last. You'll only see 
me smiling and laughing after”’—her 
voice broke—“after I get well,” she 
sobbed. 

IX. 

Lord Mowbray’s grief, as he awaited 
the result of the operation in the gar- 
den, was like a raging toothache. 

His reason told him that he had per- 
haps had good cause to doubt Hilda— 
that girls reared in such an environ- 
ment as hers must be doubted—but 
something stronger than his reason told 
him that he had sinned against love. 

Love, the all-powerful goddess, had 
come to him as she comes,to few mor- 
tals. Love had come to him smiling, 
her outstretched arms overflowing with 
divine gifts; but he, alas, had turned 
away from those white, outstretched 
arms and from that smiling and beauw- 
tiful face with a heart full of little, 
mean suspicions. 

He had sinned against love, and, as 
he paced the garden in the sunset, he 
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was fortured by remorse as by a raging 
toothache. 

A shout. He, turned anxiously. 
Marchant came stumbling, in the level 
amber light, toward him down the 
avenue of palms. Behind Marchant, 
the sun, a red wafer, was sinking into 
the sea. 

“It has succeeded!” Marchant 
shouted. ‘The operation has suc- 
ceeded! I promised, if it was a suc- 
cess, to come and teff you first.” 

“T can’t believe it!” 

“Yes,” said Marchant brokenly, as 
he took out his yellow handkerchief. 
“Yes, she'll be swimming and riding 
the same as ever before next summer.” 


But*Lord Mowbray could not believe 
it. It was too good to be true. 

“No, I can’t believe it,” he repeated, 
overcome with such happiness and 
gratitude as he had never felt before. 

The sun disappeared. In the rosy 
sky there opened breathless depths of 
shining and translucent amber. So, 
then, Hilda would recover. She would 
confide to his unworthy hands for life 
the priceless gift of her glittering and 
fragrant beauty. She would be his 
wife. ’ 

“TI can’t believe it,” he said, “and yet 
it is the truth.” 

Lord Mowbray had sinned against 
love, but love had forgiven him, 


HIGH TIDE 


]' YYOUS, I trod the smooth, sea-riffled floor, 
Drunk with the mad spring wind, the sky of light, 


High tide’s triumphant hour, sentient might; 


Watching gray gulls, 
- 


And racing 


reckless waves, 


like wild ghosts, dip and soar, 


that evermore 


Poised in the pride of lordliest, jade-green height— 
Fell as the angels hurled through blackest night, 
Fell into broken rain along the shore. 


“Whatever gods,” I prayed, “let my life be 
A climbing wave, let my life lift its clear, 
Unchallenged head to rapture, die that hour. 
Still young and royal, let me join the sea 
Of silence, never find low tide, or fear 
The slimy years, left bare of love and power.” 
MARGUERITE Mooers MARSHALL. 
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Understanding 


N the main hall I met two others 
of the institution doctors. They 
looked as if they had news. 

“Say,” drawled Mayfield, “hear 
about the shootin’: 

“Another ?” said I, not at all excited. 
“Where?” 

“Lane’s. Couple o’ young rowdies.” 

“One’s dead,” said Dinwiddie, not 
without relish. “They were skunks, 
both. Not worth a nigger’s cur. between 
’em.” 

I didn’t know what to say, and it re- 
lieved me when they hurried—I use 
that word in its Southern sense—to 
spread the tidings among their con- 
fréres. I started upstairs to my own 
office. The shooting at Lane’s, the lit- 
tle post-office store beyond the institu- 


tion grounds, was the third tragedy of 
that sort since Christmas, and I saw no 
reason to get wrt ught up over what 
was evidently a custom of the country 

especially as I was sufficiently interested 
in something else. 

That something else was my work, 
which was research work, and which 
the bureau at Washington had sent me 
down a year ago to carry on with cer- 
tain patients in this Southern institu- 
tion. The doctors here were much 
amused over what they called my 
phobia. But while I slighted the so- 
cial life, perhaps, we got on very well 
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pe 


together, and none of my travels had 
ever taken me to a more beautiful part 
of the world. 

In fact, on the way upstairs now, I 
stopped to take in the view which the 
main building commanded, _ facing 
northeasterly over a broad valley to the 
spires of the little town two miles away. 
A rare land down there, I thought; a 
hill-and-vale world of warm duns and 
grays of oak woods, with darker notes 
of pines, and now and then some old 
mansion lifting its columns against the 
sky. But the feature I liked best was 
the brilliant red that splashed hill and 
gully and roadway, a red-clay tone so 
vivid and clamorous in that rural scene 
that it gave the illusion of being au- 
dible. 

This morning the scene was espe- 
cially lovely. © Feeling stimulated, | 
went on up to my office. 

I opened the door upon a visitor. 

It was Fred Doty, who had come in 
with some slides. He was the labora- 
tory man, a big young fellow with un- 
kempt hair and queer clothes and a 
florid face out of which gleamed oddly 
light eyes like tourmalines, with long 
bronze lashes. 

“Well, Fred!” I had got to calling 
him that lately. 

‘Mornin’, doc. I thought you’d like 
to see these smears.” 
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He had already put some of the slides" 


under the microscope. Of course I was 
glad to see them, and we were soon 
absorbed. 

Fred Doty was twenty-nine, and, ex- 
cepting little Barnett, the youngest man 
on the staff. And excepting no one, he 
was the least popular. I knew that the 
others wondered at our friendship—as 
jt had gradually grown to be, though I 
hardly realized it myself. Fred was not 


only uncouth; at times he was almost 


repellent—as at table, for instance, 
where he used his knife at the wrong 
places and drank from his saucer and 
said all sorts of things in the worst pos- 
sible taste. But I looked on these as 
tle aberrations of genius; I say genius, 
for he was talented. He was easily the 
smartest man there, young as he was, 
and it was the more remarkable if one 
understood his history. 

He came from the lower class, from 
a turbulent tribe that for generations 
had sent its scions to the penitentiary 
on the other side of the town and to the 
reformatory and to the asylum out 
here. In fact, they had a cousin of his 
here now, in one of the incurable wards, 
It was this birth of his, or lack of birth, 
that the others could not forgive. Be- 
sides, there was jealousy. But some- 
how, from the start, I had been drawn 
to him. 

We had looked at the slides, and he 
was about to go back to the laboratory, 
when he turned around to ask me if 
I had 1 l of the shooting. I said yes, 
and that it bored me. He looked at me 
oddly when I said that. 

“I saw it happen,” he said slowly. 
It struck me that his queer light eyes 
were unusually bright behind their dark 
lashes. “The fellow shot quick. He 
shot quick and clean.” 

“See here, Fred,” I put in, not car- 
ing for a description of the brawl, “tell 
me, do you carry a gun?” 

“What’s that, doc? Why, yes, sir, I 
reckon I certainly do.” 


“But why? What’s the use?” 

“Oh, maybe none. But some of us 
down here just couldn’t fix to get along 
without one.” 

He smiled, and the smile annoyed 
me. I reminded him that I was busy, 
and he went out with his slides. ; 

Yes, sometimes he annoyed one; but 
he commanded respect—at least mine. 
He had done so much for himself, start- 
ing his studies when he was only an at- 
tendant here, Aighteen years old, on.a 
twenty-a-month salary. He had pulled 
loose from that class and had got him- 
self into medical school, unaided, as he 
confided to me. It must have been a 
terrific fight. His salary was still small 
enough, but he seldom accepted money 
from me, and then only temporarily. 
He was almost squeamish about money. 

He had been in charge of the labora- 
tory for two years. 

It was apparent that my colleagues 
made the most of the murder at Lane’s 
that day; news of any sort was at a 
premium here. But the day was to 
bring another event. 

That was Doctor Delamaine’s return 
to the institution. 

Just before I had come to the place, 

Delamaine had taken a position in an- 
other asylum. But it seems he had 
got homesick, and such was his popu- 
larity here that he had had only to ask 
for his old position to get it back “on a 
silver platter,” as the men put it. 
a short, fair man, with an 
infectious voice and smile. He had the 
courteous heartiness of all Southerners, 
and an _ individual charm, besides. 
There was just one man on the staff 
who did not respond to this charm. 
That was young Fred Doty. 

I had never heard the details; I 
merely understood that there was a 
sort of feud between them, and that 
Fred was blamed. Fred himself had 
never mentioned the man to me. 

The next evening I found on my 
desk a note from Mayfield, asking me 


He was 
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to join in a sort of welcome-home to 
Delamaine in his, Mayfield’s, rooms 
that night. All the staff had been 
asked. Of course the welcome would 
be in the shape of a poker game. Poker 
and hunting and fishing were the men’s 
exclusive recreations. I decided I’d 
better go. 

When I arrived, the game had not 
yet started.- All the men were talkers, 
and just now their topic was yesterday’s 
murder at Lane’s. It had gained in in- 
terest, as the murderer had died in jail 
last night. 

From that subject, they passed on to 
other shooting stories, swapping their 
own experiences with rowdies and 
drunken negroes; experiences that 
proved the supremacy of the ready gun 
and the sure aim. Most of them were 
a little vain of their aim. 

I ventured the remark that they 
needed a Sullivan Law down here. 
Usually I was careful about criticizing 
their customs, but this time I was less 
wise. An argument followed. A Sul- 
livan Law, they said, would be abso- 
lutely pernicious here in the South. A 
Northerner simply couldn’t understand 
the situation. 

I said we'd 
North, too. 

They said, “Not our kind, Julian. 
Why, you couldn’t disarm our poor 
whites and our niggers. No penalty 
would make any impression on ’em. 
It’s a nice theory, but it wouldn’t work 


had law-breakers up 


down here.” 

Just one man disagreed with them. 
It was Collins, the lawyer from town. 

“Julian’s about right,” he said. 
“Every fellow around here expects the 
other fellow to shoot at him, just be- 
cause they’ve both got guns. You fel- 
lows are mental specialists. I don’t 
see how you can fail to see that car- 
ryin’ a weapon makes a fellow keep 
on thinkin’ of shootin’ it off. I don’t 
carry a gun—it’s well known—and I’ve 
never been attacked yet.” 


“Just luck, Collins. Besides, you're. 
a bachelor. Would you take that way 
if you had a wife?” 

I don’t know what Collins would have 
said. There was an interruption just 
then—it might almost be called a dis- 
ruption. A loud knock came at the 
door. Mayfield opened it, and Fred 
Doty entered. 

Every one looked at Mayfield, who 
seemed embarrassed. He said after- 
ward that he had never dreamed Doty 
would accept the invitation. Fred 
found a seat by Collins, who, in his 
kindly way, began talking to him. The 
general conversation, however, soon 
languished, and pretty soon the poker 
game was under way. 

Fred was a poor player, but he liked 
the game. He was superstitious, and 
he usually grew truculent, as if he 
would browbeat fortune into favoring 
him. I wondered if he would be like 
that to-night, particularly when it be- 
gan to be apparent that Delamaine was 
the best player in the room. 

Moreover, on Delamaine cards had 
just the opposite effect; they brought 
out the best of his personality—his lei- 
surely heartiness, his suavities at the 
little crises, his drawling, delightful 
talk, his inexhaustible anecdotes. He 
kept us laughing continuously. 

Except Fred Doty, of course. But 
still, if he did not laugh, Fred seemed 
in fairly decent humor. Of course I 
was rather watching him and the other, 
and at first I fancied that story about a 
feud was really a myth. Later, they 
did seem, it might be, to avoid each 
other. That was more evident as Dela- 
maine kept on winning and Fred losing 
—and losing to Delamaine. 

As the evening went on, he lost more. 
Delamaine played on into better and 
better luck. His yarns were extremely 
funny. It began to be noticeable that 
Fred was having trouble with his tem- 
per. He was playing execrably, and 
he knew it. 
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Then there was a change. He began 
to laugh and even joke, blatantly and 
coarsely. And then all at once he be- 
gan to hit out at the thing that is the 
Southerner’s most sacred possession— 
family. He might better have thrown 
stones at their church windows. His 
remarks caused silences that were actu- 
ally ponderable. There was a tension 
that finally strained even Delamaine’s 
blandness. 

Suddenly Fred pushed back his 
cards. He had lost all he dared. He 
was savage and grotesque. 

“Well, I reckon cards are not my 
forte.” 

As he said that, Mayfield and Din- 
widdie tittered. The youth’s face in- 
stantly flared dull red. In that ple- 
thoric setting, his eyes. were more like 
pale tourmalines than ever. 

Laugh, laugh all you damn’ like! 
If my life object was poker, I’d im- 
prove Yes, if I hunted and 
fished all day and gambled all night 

But I don’t! I’m fixin’ for something 
different. /’ii not goin’ to stay in this 
one-horse hole all my life, just because 


some ! 


‘I’m too lazy to earn a bigger job in a 

bigger place!” He flared around on 

Delamaine. ‘‘And you, Delamaine, oh, 

you got my money, but there’s things 

you won't get, let me tell you—things 
And he left us. 


quitting the 


<a? . 
yOu Won T gel 

T 1 

| 


I don’t know why, after 


rt reds 


pre it] wel \ r tO 


is rooms and at once 
ing. Sometimes—for he 
is violin was soothing; he 
music. But now it 
Before many minutes 


went on ] 
had talent. ! 
could make real 
was just junk. 
I got up to leave. 
‘Don’t go,” he said, partly belliger- 
ne: 

“Change your tune, then. I can’t 
stand that 


He scowled, but he made the change. 


It was queer how he played either trash 
or real stuff with equal conviction. I 
settled down finally before the fire, and 
I began to think him over. 

I pictured the rooms of the other 
men, set about with family mementos 
—gifts from mothers, cushions made 
by sisters, hand-painted stuff—things 
kept and even used by their owners. 
Here was nothing like that. Fred’s 
folks had given him only the things 
he had done better to lose. 

From scraps of his confidences, I 
could picture his early life—a loutish 
lad with ambitions and some hand- 
made ideals, and with an exaggerated 
sensitiveness, which he hid under arro- 
gance because he had not had the con- 
tacts that bring tolerance. He did not 
tolerate because he did not understand. 


No one had helped him to understand. 


Perhaps his fiddle influenced me; it 
was giving out hungry airs, creepily 
lonely. To throw off the effect I opened 
a book, a much-used scientific volume. 

I was glad then that his back was 
turned. Looking up at me from the 
torn-out part of an old newspaper from 
the capital was the picture of Amy 
Temple, daughter of old Doctor Tem- 
ple here, and now married and gone 
away. Even in the reproduction, the 
face was beautiful and fine. 

closed the book upon 

treasure. 
had heard that 
Doty. 


its hidden 


she had been nice 


She had been able to 


handle him without snubbing him. 

j said of 
In the 
Well, 

in his love he might have the uncouth 

and adoring loyalty of some mastiff. 


Once one of the men had 
him, “He’s just a big animal.” 


muscle sense, he was just that. 


The fiddle was suddenly silent. Fred 
stood by the fire. 

“They’re jealous, Julian. 
sent my ability and my energy. 
like to freeze me out from here. 
they won’t!” 


I said nothing. 


They re- 
They’d 


But 


He laughed harshly. 
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“T was born in this county. And 
right in this county I’m goin’ to suc- 
ceed, and they’ve got to see it happen. 
They hate that. Folks don’t forgive 
you when you outgrow ’em—not if you 
started so much smaller. Yes, they 
hate me. And Delamaine aims to have 
his cousin come here and get my place. 
Well, he can have my place—when I’m 
through with it. Not before.” 

He took the fiddle again and dinned 
out a flashy air, exultant, defiant. 
Somehow it brought to my mind that 
blatant red clay where the land bared 
its gullet to shout its own prowess. 

3ut before I left, he chucked the 
violin and was getting ready to work 
in a sort of cubby-hole where he ex- 
perimented of nights, and very likely he 
soon forgot everything else for the 
tubes and chemicals that would keep 
him there till dawn. 

I want to say of Fred here that, 
coarse and truculent as he was, he was 
morally clean—almost  sentimentally 
so; and I mean especially about women. 
Perhaps that was one of his aberra- 
tions of genius. 

And here, too, I want to speak of him 
and litle Barnett, the youngest man on 
the staff. Barnett never roused that 
hostile spirit in him. He was a nice, 
shy fellow, much liked, and a _ bit 
patronized by the older men. He 
a studious chap and often stayed in 


playing poker. 


was 
his rooms instead of 
And he was nice even to Doty 
Fred respected him, and perhaps rather 
liked him. 

A few days after the poker party 
little Barnett’s mother, a widow, came 
from Savannah to visit him for a week. 

She was a rather unusual little body, 
very delicate and refined, and aston- 
ishingly knowing in a dignified, old- 
school way. She made a hit with all 
the doctors and with the families of 
those who were married. At several 
little affairs in her honor, she was the 
life of the crowd. I met her twice, 


I know 


and once she walked in the grounds 
with me and talked of the North, which 
she had visited in her younger days, 
And she was greatly interested in my 
work down here. 

She knew a surprising lot about the 
whole institution. That was because 
of her pride in little Barnett. She was 
actually following his career, and noth- 
ing could have been more delightful 
than her talk about his “cases” and 
modern methods of treatment and the 
like. She read the journals and really 
studied such things as psychiatry, and 
so intelligently that sge entirely, though 
unconsciously, outshone the wives of 
the doctors—young women from whom 
one heard no topics but clothes and 
cookery and neighbors and _ nigger 
anecdotes. 

One morning, passing my office with 
her son, she came in to see my micro- 
scope. While she was there, Fred Doty 
came in. 

He would have backed out again, but 
she was so pleasant that he stayed, and 
she talked with him about his work, 
His manner was a surprise that 
morning. He courteous, defer- 
ential, and grateful. His strange light 
eyes dwelt on her delicate old face, and 
again I thought of some dumb mastiff, 
one that had not been used to kindness, 
And when she went out with little Bar- 
nett, he looked after her with an ex- 
not for- 


too. 
was 


pression of wistfulness I shall 
get 


That 
fice window, I 


from my of- 
saw her meet Fred on 
one of the side paths. She stopped him 
and evidently bade him walk with her. 
Others saw the incident and spoke of it 
later. He was a motherless chap, and 
she would be nice to him. She had 
been the same with Mayfield and Din- 
so—well, 


same afternoon, 


widdie, only perhaps not 
mothering. 
Every one missed her when she went. 


And shy little Barnett, whose face had 
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been like a sunrise all week, fell back 
into his quiet, studious ways. 

We all knew that he supported his 
mother out of his salary. 

That week I was summoned to Wash- 
ington, to be gone a fortnight. 


II. 
While I was in Washington, I had 


two notes from Fred. 

The first asked me to buy a certain 
apparatus, and then followed a few 
fierce, half-coherent lines, illegible, and 
muttering like a growling dog with a 
bone. 

The bone was his position at the in- 
stitution, which he thought they were 
aiming—"fixing’—to take from him, 
for Delamaine’s cousin. He said the 
correspondence was going on about it. 
It turned out afterwards that he was 
right about that. 

The second note, also on business, 
added more growls, snarls rather: 

“If they must give his cousin a posi- 
tion here, they’d better figure on it be- 
ing his own, for, by God, if they keep 
this up, it'll be vacant!” 

It was disquieting. But I was very 
busy, and even the letter I planned to 
write him was never sent. Then all 
at once the fortnight was up, and I was 
on the way back to the Southland, and 
rather happy It is a lovely 
land. ' 

On the nd day, 
the trair t the 

Immedi 


to be going. 


at noon, I got off 

stitution platform. 
( I felt that something 
had happened. I saw groups of nurses 
and attendants, looking frightened. 
People were going toward’ Lane’s, the 
post-office store I spoke of before. I, 
too, set off with my bag, and a moment 
later Mayfield and Dinwiddie came 
along, hastening from the main build- 
ing. They were very much excited as 
they caught up to me. 

“What’s happened ?” I asked. 


Mayfield glanced at me quickly. 


“A shootin’.” 

“Little Barnett’s dead, and Dela- 
maine’s dyin’,” put in Dinwiddie. 

Astounded as I was, I saw that there 
was something queer in their stare at 


me. 


“ 


But—good Lord! They , were 
friends!” 

“That’s why Barnett’s dead,” said 
Mayfield. 

I was all at sea. We were hurrying, 
meantime, I burdened by the bag. 

“But—who shot? Tell me, who 
shot ?” 

They glanced at each other. In the 
very midst of their excitement, they be- 
trayed a certain relish. Dinwiddie an- 
swered : 

“Fred Doty.’ 

“Good God! Good God!” 

“And Barnett tried to stop him—— 

“And Doty shot him down—like a 
dog—and then he got Delamaine—got 
him in the lung.” 

“Oh, good God!” 

I could say nothing else. 
ried on. 

The crowd was large and growing 
larger every second. Buggies and au- 
tos and jitneys pressed close. Several 
of the doctors were visible within the 
store. On the edges of the crowd were 
women, baby carts, gaping negroes, 
guests from the little hotel, nurses and 
patients, ox-carts—even the little trol- 
Across the way, 
women’s 
buildings, from 
barred windows and cackled or swore 
or shouted imbecile jests. These are 
merely fragments that my unconscious 
mind took in and that I remembered 
afterward. 

We pushed our way inside. On a 
cleared counter beneath shelves of plug 
cut and snuff lay Delamaine, uncon- 
On another counter was little 
Barnett. He was quite dead. 

A back room opened beyond the 
store, and here they had Fred Doty. He 


’ 


” 


We hur- 


ley car from town. 


from a wing of one of the 


patients gazed down 


scious. 
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was wounded, but not badly. He had 
resisted them. I went on through. 

If I had expected to see him abject 
or horrified, I was mistaken. It struck 
me that he had never seemed so big, so 
dominant, so defiant. He was more 
than that —he was grandiose. He sat 
erect, his head raised, his tourmaline 
eyes brilliant. He showed no surprise 
at all when he saw me. 

“God, God, Doty!” I cried. 
you mad?” 

“Blatant” is the only word I know 
for his expression. 

“Julian, don’t start any temporary- 
insanity dope. I’m sane. I’m sane.” 

“You’re mad, mad! You’re abso- 
lutely mad!” * 

I swear that he gloated at me. 
then his face darkened. 

“T was mad to miss him! 
right on that!” 

I turned to some one near. 

“Does he know about Barnett?” 

Fred heard. 

“Barnett,” he said loudly, “ought to 
have kept away! I warned him!” 

“You damned brute!’ I said. 

His jaw dropped. For an instant, a 
furtive guilt did shadow that uncanny 
brilliance of his eyes. Then he raised 
his head. He did not glance at me 
again. 

The sheriff came then and took him 
away. 

At the same time came litters, 
bore the man and the 
man to the institution. 

An immediate operation gave Dela- 
maine a bare chance for life. 

They telegraphed to little Barnett’s 
mother in Savannah. 


“Are 


But 


Yes, you’re 


and 


dead 


wounded 


It was Lawyer Collins who gave me 
a sane account. 

“Well, Julian, a lot of things have 
been simmerin’ for And you 
know that night in Mayfield’s room?” 
I nodded. “Yes, especially since then. 
Trifles have been pilin’ up, the way they 


years. 


do. For instance, that cottage Doty ol 
wanted and expected to get—it was his 
by rights, but they let Delamaine have 
it. Then the reception—that was last 
week. The new governor was here. 
Well, you know kow Doty looks in eve- 
nin’ clothes? Yes. Well, just, triflin’ 
things like that. And then yesterday, 
at the county meetin’ in town, they put 
Delamaine in for secretary in place of 
Doty. It was after that, on the way 
home, that things came to a head. It 
seems Doty was in a hired machine, and 
Delamaine, in his car, passed him where 
the road is narrow by the bridge. Well, 
Doty got mad and made the boy speed 
up and—they smashed. No one hurt, 
but they say Doty struck out right and 
left. They got hold of him, but he told 
Delamaine to wear his gun, for he was 
goin’ to get him.” 

“Oh—God! The lunatic!” 

“And Delamaine did wear it, but he 
wasn’t quite quick enough. No one 
knew Doty could shoot—like that. -And 
Barnett got between ’em ‘a 

“Collins,” I interrupted, “was that 
an accident—Barnett ?” 

“We can’t tell. Delamaine was 
shootin’ What does he say?” 

I remembered Fred’s words—‘I 
warned him!” 

“Oh, Collins, it’s hellish! Let me 
tell you, when I saw him in that back 
room, J hated him! I’ve been his 
friend, but I hated him!” 

“Well, he’s made himself sort of un- 
popular generally,” said Collins dryly. 

“But Collins, what I want to 
say to you besides is—— Well, here: 
I’ve been his friend. I’ve been inter- 
ested in him—you all know it—and 
some of you ought to know he has tal- 
ent. I’d even say genius. Understand 
me, I feel the way you do about this 
thing, but still——” 

“T get you, Julian. You want to help 
him. He’ll need you,” he 
added grimly. 

“Will they keep him in town?” 


still, 


Go ahead. 
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“Yes, Court has just adjourned. 
Four months before they'll try him.” 
“Understand, I don’t want to—butt 


in——” 
“But you want to help him. 
“all right. Go ahead.” 


Well, 


I didn’t have to hear the men of the 
staff to know what they said. But 
even at a time like that, there are al- 
ways two or three who will save some 
fragments from the scrapheap of a dis- 
mantled character. Toward the end of 
the day, one heard a few words that 
were not execrations. There were his 
honesty and his industry and his talent. 
Collins spoke of his talent. 

‘But—talent in a_ social 
what’s the use, Collins ?” 

“Yes, Collins, he’d sworn to get Dela- 


menace— 


maine.” 
“And there’s a place out in the wood 


where he practiced with his gun. What 
for? He never goes huntin’ with us.” 

“He’s never asked,” said some one. 

“I say,” put in Rhea, “he ought to be 
committed. He’s a paranoiac—got 
delusions of grandeur and persecu- 
tion.” 

“Rhea,” said Collins quickly, “think, 
think, man, of the effect of that state- 
ment from any man here! You don’t 
dare damn his life with a charge like 
that !” 

“Life? 
pen?” 

“Yes, but still h 
staff, a brother in 
There’s the reputation of the institu- 
tion, too. And what’s he done, after 
all, more than what some of you've 
boasted you’d do, and on no more prov- 
ocation. Remember, he had provoca- 
tion.” 

“To kill an 
chorused. 
They did not bail him out. He stayed 
in town, in jail. There, from his barred 
window, he would see spring and sum- 


What life for him but the 


e’s a member of your 
your profession. 


innocent man?” they 


mer come, like birds fledged in a nest, 
before his trial could be held. 


III, 


In the weeks that followed, I visited 

him often. But he was an enigma to 
me. He not only made no attempt to 
get a lawyer, he scorned one. He 
seemed to gloat over what he consid- 
ered the obviousness of his justifica- 
tion. ? 
“And see here, doc,” he said to me 
one day, “you oughtn’t to come here. 
Takin’ my part will only hurt you with 
the men. Think of your work.” 

“IT was thinking of yours, Fred. 
Nothing else could bring me here. I 
merely believe in your abilities. Be- 
cause of them, I want to see you get 
free.” 

He seemed to have no sensibilities. 
Although he knew that Delamaine lay 
between life and death, it was not be- 
cause he asked, but because I told him. 
It was impossible to say whether he 
wanted Delamaine to die. In those 
weeks I loathed him. I loathed his in- 
human scorn of public opinion. And 
yet I went on going to him. 

I had a plan, though it looked hope- 
less enough. And one day I brought 
Collins to see him. It showed him that 
one link bound him yet to the society 
he had outraged. One day later, Col- 
lins came again. The lawyer seemed ta 
study him that time. 

“He’s the sort of man you can’t ad- 
Put things in his way, and 


vise, Julian. 
But he thinks 


he’ll think about them. 
slow.” 
“Yes. But what impresses me, Col- 
lins, is his energy. Have you ever no- 
ticed that he doesn’t brood? No, his 
mind works right on through every- 
thing, like a dynamo. Turn that en- 
ergy in the right direction, and he’ll do 
big things with it. They say he shows 
no remorse—well, remorse is weak, 
anyhow. And he’s not weak.” 
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“Tf he doesn’t see his crime, Julian, 
he’s a menace.” 

“Yes, true—and he doesn’t act as if 
he saw; I know that. But think back 
on his life, Collins. You know his 
birth and surroundings. Well, they’ve 
driven him back in’ on himself—and 
what people have said he’s minded, 
though he pretended not. Oh, colossal 
vanity, surely, but under it, just the 
same, is something human and even 
fine.” 

“But how’ll you get at it?” 

That I didn’t know. But I was be- 
ginning to hope that Collins might 
gradually come to feel willing to take 
the defense of the case. 


IV. 

Though Doty chafed continuously at 
having no laboratory, no experiments, 
he managed to do a vast lot of reading. 
It was I who supplied him with books, 
and I insinuated some literature that 
might set him exploring within his own 
mind. If he read them, he never men- 
tidned them. 

In all this time, he had never spoken 
of little Barnett. To my mind, this was 
the ominous symptom—even loathe- 
some, if it were a real indifference. But 
surely his brutality didn’t go as far as 
that. Surely he did think. Sometimes 
I’d see him break off in his reading and 
stare before him, with a look—not of 
horror, or even remorse, exactly, but of 
self-scrutiny so Well, 
the look of a man who probed into his 
own wound. 

I told Collins what I believed. Col- 
lins asked me how he felt about the 
other, Delamaine. I didn’t know. 
Delamaine, by the way, had a good 
chance for recovery now, but he was 
still a very ill man. 

“He’s got the feelin’s of a gorilla,” 
said Collins. And there was no con- 
trary evidence. That was the more un- 
fortunate as otherwise Collins, who was 


merciless—— 


at least interested in Fred, might have 
cared to assist him. 

But a faith existed that was to put 
mine to shame. 

One morning the mail brought a let- 
ter in an unfamiliar writing; or, rather, 
it was a note with a sealed letter in- 
closed. The latter was not stamped. 
On the envelope was written: ‘Doctor 
Frederick Doty. Addressed.” 

The note to me was signed by little 
Barnett’s mother. My _ bewilderment 
may be imagined. 

I understand you are his friend, Doctor 
Julian, and so I beg of you this favor. Give 
him the inclosed. And I pray that your faith 
in him will be rewarded, together with your 
noble efforts in his behalf. 

On the way to town, I thought of 
every possible motive Mrs. Barnett 
could have, and only one was plausible, 
and it was unbelievable! 

And yet—was it? Remembering the 
sort of woman she was? An old-school 
lady, true, but had we not called her a 
marvel of progressiveness? And, after 
all, the most modern thing is the thing 
that goes straight back to the ancient, 
There used to be a word among us— 
spiritual. Spirituality will be the next 
modernism, and this little white-haired 
lady had outdistanced us to the goal. 
What if I couldn’t see into the letter? 
I somehow knew what was in it. In 
short, I was exalted to the point of 
conceding an untechnicality—intuition. 

Another flash, whether intuition or 
guess work, came to me. I’ve not men- 
tioned that when Miss Amy—Doctor 
Temple’s daughter—married and went 
to the capital, she took up her new 
life in a fine old mansion that almost 
fronted the old Barnett house. And 
recently rumor had come to the institu- 
tion that the two neighbors, the young 
wife and the little widow, had become 
friends. Now, Miss “Amy, they said, 
had been kind to Doty. Supposing—— 

“Supposing,” I decided suddenly, 
“that I let other people’s affairs alone.”, 
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Fred was reading. I merely gave 
him the letter and said I’d be back in 


an hour. 
Well, that was his hour. 


I knew at the first glance. And I 
knew my intuition had been right. 

He was not cringing, though he was 
very pale, and there were other traces 
of a big struggle. But the defiance, the 
cheap, fanatic self-righteousness, were 
gone. Moreover, he was pulsingly 
alive. 

“Lord!” I thought. “The energy!” 

And he was already planning. 

‘Doc, do you reckon I can get a 
lawyer?” 

“Lawyer? 

“Who:” 

“Well, maybe—at least, I hope—Col- 


” 


Why, yes. Yes.” 


lins. 
“By God, I think so myself! Doc, 
see here, I’m goin’ to get free of all 
this! I’m goin’ to get out of this place! 
I’m goin’ to get free, and go back to my 
work! I want my work!” 
“It’s time you woke up, Fred 
But he gave me no heed. 
“Yes, they’re goin’ to let me out of 
here! Jail’s not my place, or my job! 
My profession needs me. I’ve got abil- 
ity and I’ve got a duty. You can jail 
loafin’ rowdies and drunken niggers, 
but I’ve got work to do. A jury’s got 
sense enough to see that, hasn’t it? If 
a man’s done something he oughtn’t to 


” 


have done, how’s he goin’ to make any 


vin’ in a_ penitentiary? 


reparatio1 
It’s not log ce See 
better than that.” 


“Of cou 


A bab€ would know 


rse we'll get you free, Fred. 
gut you've got to help.” 

He still didn’t seem to hear me. With 
his big hand gripping one of the win- 
dow bars, he began to speak as if to 
himself : 

“He was a likely youngster. 
ported his He was all she had. 
She was proud of him. That helped 
him to go ahead. He had some one to 


He sup- 
mother. 


work for—some one buyin’ the jour- 
nals to keep track of his doin’s, and 
tellin’ his friends how he was gettin’ 
on so well. He had this, and she had 
him—and I took it away from her! 
But how could she know that when I 
—that when a man does a thing like 
that, he doesn’t understand, because 
he’s never had a home and doesn’t 
know what belongin’ to folks means? 
How could any one see all this with- 
out bein’ told?- And how could she— 
how could they tell you—tell you she— 
they know you wouldn’t have done it if 
you’d understood? And so she tells 
you to—go ahead, and get free, and 
live it down, and live a useful life, doin’ 
the same useful work her boy was 
doin’, and she—she prays for you 
Oh, my God, doc! I killed him, I 
killed him, but I didn’t understand! I 
didn’t understand till now! My God! 
My God!” 

He buried his head on the sill of the 
window. I went to him. 

“Well, we'll fight it out, boy. 
and I and—Collins.” 

He turned to me with eyes on fire. 


You 


As to Collins, I was right there. He 
did take the case. 

“T hope you know what it means, 
having him on your side,” I said when 
I told Doty. “There’s a lot to be grate- 
ful for—his logic, and the faith of two 
women——’”’ 

“Two women?” he said quickly. 

And then, turning away, I told him 
what I’d heard of Miss Amy becoming 
friendly with Mrs. Barnett, and left to 
him the implication. 

I shall never forget the look that 
came into his face. 

The trial was about a month away 
now. 

In that interval, many changes took 
place in the community. First of all, 
Delamaine began to recover definitely. 
In the second place, they said he never 
discussed the affair, and I have often 
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wondered if he were ashamed of his 
part in it. 

Then some of the men went.in to see 
Doty, after they had heard about that 
letter from Mrs. Barnett. Of course 
no one ever saw the letter, but Miss 
Amy wrote of it to a friend, and the 
news was soon spread broadcast, mak- 
ing a sensation.. After that, too, peo- 
ple began to speak of Doty’s early life 
and his struggles and ambition. Some 
thought he had been provoked, and— 
for there are factions everywhere— 
some who had grudges against Dela- 
maine raked up some of his escapades, 
and one very notable one. 

In short, in his youth Delamaine him- 
self had. killed a man—justifiably, of 
course; still, he had killed. 

But the outstanding factor was Col- 
lins. He was not Fred’s friend, or 
mine, but he was the friend of prin- 
ciples. His defending this case meant 


that he saw a principle at stake. 
So matters stood when the date of the 


trial came. 

Even if I knew how, I should not 
give the details of the trial. It lasted 
through one hot day, and the courtroom 
was jammed. Doty was thin and pale, 
but also keen and eager. But I do re- 
mind you that it was a Southern trial, 
in an obscure Southern court. 

Fred pleaded temporary insanity. 

The prosecution tried to establish his 
sane deliberation, instancing his open 
hostility toward the staff, his gun prac- 
tice in the woods, his threat to kill 
Delamaine ; at the time of the fray, his 
warning to Barnett, and his deliberate 
shooting of him to clear the way; and 
afterward his callousness about his vic- 
tim. By the time these points had been 
brought out and the tragedy recon- 
structed, opinion had set pretty strongly 
against him, I mean even among the few 
who were inclined to take his side. In 
short, there didn’t seem to be much of 
a defense, even with Collins at the 
helm. 


A lot of the evidence on both sides 
was irrelevant, and the opposite side 
was always objecting on that score, and 
the judge used a good deal of latitude 
in sustaining one or the other. In fact, 
theugh I’m not familiar with trials, this 
one struck me as being peculiar, not to 
say unique. And I was disappointed 
in Collins from the start. Skipping en- 
tirely his examination of the witnesses, 
I'll give a sample of how he questioned 
Doty. 

“Were you, as a boy and a youth, a 
little oversensitive ?” 

Doty admitted this charge. 

“Did you lead a social life at col- 
lege? Ah, you studied principally? 
Did you not establish a _ record in 
sports? But you did not exactly care 
for society? Did you dislike it?” 

Fred said no, but that he wasn’t often 
invited. 

“Was your work a sufficient compen- 
sation ?” 

Fred said yes, most of the time, 
though he had sometimes longed for 
friends, but that the people he admired 
were not the people who seemed to care 
for him. 

“How do you account for this?” 

Here the prosecution objected and 
was sustained, properly enough. 

It was amazing that Fred would an- 
swer these questions. But a change 
had seemed to come over him, and even 
while he flushed, he did not hesitate; 
nor did he speak with resentment, but, 
rather, impersonally, as if he were dis- 
cussing some one else. 

“Have you a relative who is an in- 
mate in the institution here?” 

“Yes, my cousin.” 

Here the prosecution reminded the 
defense that this cousin’s insanity was 
not hereditary, but the result of infec- 
tion. Collins said he meant to estab- 
lish that same fact—which struck me 
as simply inexplicable on his part, as it 
was direct evidence for the other side. 
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I skip now to another equally strange 


point. 
“Are 


” 


gun: 
Fred said yes. 
“And you practiced in the wood in 
be more proficient if your 


you accustomed to carry a 


order to 


quarrel with Delamaine came to a 


head ?” 

He said yes. 

“Well, why did you wish to kill Dela- 
maine?” 

“He was freezin’ me out of my posi- 
tion.” 

“Was there any other reason?” 

“T thought he ridiculed me—well, my 
card playin’, my birth, my manners— 
everything.” 

The prosecution objected. 
maintained that he was establishing the 
mental state of the prisoner at the time 


Collins 


of the shooting. 

“Well, even if these persecutions 
were true, did they constitute a reason 
for his death? Were there no other 
reasons?” 

“None that I will discuss.” 

“Then there was another reason ?” 

Doty was silent. 

“Did you ever have reason to be- 
lieve Delamaine gmilty of any injustice 
to some one you knew or cared for?” 

Here the prosecution objected with 
great violence, and the judge sustained 
him very sternly. But a stir went all 
ived that 


through the ro 


later from him, I will 


1 was the secret 


set it dow now, for it 
of the original feud between Fred and 
Delamaine. 

While Fred had been at medical 
school, a young woman had come to 
the institution as an attendant, a pretty 
and very respectable cirl of the lower 
It seemed that she and Doty had 
been neighbors in the country and were 
old-time friends. When he had come 
ws to take charge of the laboratory, 

) 


class 


the young woman had been in a most 
unhappy condition, and soon the reason 
had become rumored. One morning 
shortly afterward, Fred, who took early 
walks in the woods, had found her lying 
at the point of death. She had taken 
poison. 

There had been a whisper that Dela- 
maine was the man, but that had soon 
been hushed up. Well, Fred had told 
Collins that the girl had said, with al- 
most her last breath, that the guilty 
man was Delamaine. She had made 
him promise not to tell, but almost every 
one in the community knew that it was 
the core of the quarrel between the two 
men. 

I skip some of the examination here 
until Collins asked: 

“Have you anything to say in extenu- 
ation of your act toward Barnett ?” 

“No. He was an earnest worker, and 
he was friendly to me.” 

“How do you account for what you 
did?” 

Fred became very pale. 

“T didn’t understand.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Fred faltered, and said finally that 
at that time he didn’t have the right 
Then he seemed to be- 
come inarticulate. 

“What 
eighteen hours elapsin’ between your 

at to kill Del and the at- 


idea of things. 


were your emotions in the 


imaine 


cuess | ju t hated him.” 
“What were your thoughts?” Collins 
asked. 

He did not remember. And, asked 
how he had passed those hours, “I think 
I just walixed,” he said. 

He had been seen miles away, walk- 
ing furiously, but his remembrance was 
vague; he just knew that he had been 
filled with hate, that he had hoped he 
would have the chance to kill Dela- 
maine. 

“And this hate was so powerful that 
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it seemed to justify you in killin’ Bar- 
nett when he came between you?” 

“T didn’t want to kill Barnett.” He 
grew quite white as he said this. “I 
just wanted him out of the way.” 

“Did you aim at a vital part?” 

“No, I aimed at his arm.” 

“Your intention was simply to dis- 
able him ?” 

“+s.” 

“Did the result distress you?” 

Almost inaudibly he said, “Not right 
away.” 

“Why was that?’ 

“I—don’t know.” 

“But the time came when you did 
feel that distress?” 

With an indescribable gesture, Doty 
cried, “My God! A man who worked 
hard, a friendly young fellow—and 
smart I was mad! / was mad!” 

This outcry, which had the sharp 
note of almost physical pain, electrified 
the whole room. He swung on the 
judge, commandingly : 

“Let me speak! If people were 
taught how to think! If they taught us 
when we were kids!” He flared sud- 
denly then on the court. “The things 
you doctors learn in your mind books, 
why don’t they fix that up for children? 
Why don’t they teach ’em why they’re 
sensitive, show ’em what these ift- 
growin’ thoughts lead to? Lettin’ ’em 
wait till they go to college—and how 
many of ’em go to college? And do 
they teach it right even there? No, for 
I never learned it there. I didn’t learn 
till I was in jail, and then, if friends 
hadn’t sent me your books And 
even then it might have been too late 
if some one—some one who does un- 
derstand—if she—if that person - 

He broke off, inarticulate. All at 
once he stood very erect. 

“Now I know that nothin’ matters, 
nothin’ in the world, but your work! 
People laughin’ at you, snubbin’ you, 
or hatin’ and even cheatin’ you, don’t 
matter if you can just go on workin’.” 


’ 


He looked all around him; his eyes were” 
like two fiery gems. “And Barnett 
loved his work, and I took it from him! _ 
I couldn’t have done that—why, | 
couldn’t have done it, if I hadn’t been 
clean, stark mad!” 

Amidst the absolute silence, Collins 
said quickly : 

“This closes’ the 
honor.” 

Fred sat down. 

Collins gathered his notes, surveyed 
the room, and said: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you will 
agree with me that we have the honor 
of livin’ in one of the greatest States 
of the Union. We have the further 
honor, I dare to assert, of bein’ citizens 
of one of the fairest counties of that 
State, a county blessed in its fields, its 


defense, your 


towns, its scenery, its climate, its his- 
tory. More than that, it is blessed cul- 
turally, with the State Military College 
and the State Normal for Young 
Ladies, both happily situate in our very 
midst, in this populous and _ beauteous 
and historic town. 

“But no community can be entirely 
free from blemish, and one shadow 
reaches forth with its dark gesture”— 
here Collins swept his arm in a direc- 
tion that indicated the penitentiary, 
which was situated half dozen 
miles from the town—‘to remind us 
that our age is not perfect nor our re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of this fair 
land ended. But, gentlemen”—and he 
gestured again, in the opposite direc- 
tion, toward the institution—“if we 
have the sinister presence, we have also 
the benign, if we have the destructive, 
we have also the constructive—in that 
noble edifice yonder, whose portals face 
the rising sun, as a symbol of the great 
work the State intrusted to us, in the 
care and cure of its mentally diseased.” 

He paused. A stir went through Its 
audience, which at once became silent 
and tense again. And all at once l real- 
ized how, in doubting Collins, I had 


some 
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forgotten that quality which the South 
still regards so highly in its public men 
—the quality of flowery speech. I saw 
that Collins—now, at any rate—knew 
what he was about. 

“That trust, gentlemen of the jury, 
has given to our county some of the 
finest minds of the State; minds occu- 
pied efficiently and constantly, not only 
in the amelioration of those unfortu- 
nates whom science in its present stage 
of progress cannot account curable, but 
in the healin’ and sendin’ forth to useful 
citizenship again of hundreds and, in 
the course of years, of thousands of 
men and women who, but for this fine 
and bridiant application, would live out 
their lives in unnecessary darkness. 

“But not less remarkable and praise- 
worthy is and an associated 
line of endeavor, whereby minds equally 
earnest and talented strive to discover 
the causes of these lamentable mind ill- 
nesses and to prevent them. 

“Such, gentlemen, were the labors of 


another 


the pri oner before you. 

“Gentlemen, in examining the pris- 
oner, | have attempted to bring out the 
tirelessness of his activity, the earnest- 
ness and singleness of it, and the valu- 
already accrued 


able fruits that have 
from it, even so early in a scarcely be- 
I have tried to measure 

by showing you the 


gun career. 


con- 


1 
nown 


1 


remained loyal to his native 


with signal industry and 


county, livin’ 
high moral cleanness, though with one 
ungoverned fault—his 
ness. 

“You have seen how that fault, be- 
cause of his boyish and later struggles 
and surroundings, from a mere 
trait into a dangerous passion. When 
the prisoner just now cried, out of his 
anguish, why did we not teach children 
how to use their emotions and thoughts, 


oversensitive- 


2TCWw 


he voiced a great human protest. Per- 
haps we have not realized that, for our 
childhood may have been surrounded 
with care and certain instruction. The 
prisoner did not have this supreme ad- 
vantage, and his sensitiveness became 
extreme to the point of disease, as an 
untended bruise becomes an inflamma- 
tion, and at last an ulcer, which poison- 
ously breaks. 

“Gentlemen, some of you will know 
how entirely normal children can suf- 
fer from sensitiveness. I quote a well- 
known case, the case of the boy Charles 
Dickens, as he shows it to us in the 
character of little David Copperfield, 
who was himself. We know that, as 
a man, Charles Dickens planned to 
write an autobiography, but that it be- 
came impossible to live again—though 
he was then a happy and an illustrious 
man—those early and terrible experi- 
ences, and that he could do so only by 
making them the experiences of a third 
person, a character in a book. He never 
related them otherwise, save once, to 
one friend. If that was the effect of 
early environment on a man unusually 
social and popular, cannot you glimpse 
the effect on a youth not blessed, per- 
haps, with Charles Dickens’ powers of 
social charm—that is, of substituting 
happy for unhappy emotions? 

“Gentlemen, a wrong emotional 
growth is not insanity, but it can reach 
the point that the ulcer reaches, a point 
of poisonous temporary madness. Such 
has been the result » prisoner. 

“A temporary insanity caused him to 
do this deed. 

“It is not his innate nature to hate 
and slay. I call to your mind his words 
just now, of poignant and terrible re- 
morse. If you doubt the sincerity of 
that remorse, recall his tones, his ex- 
pression—and you well know that he 
does not possess the histrionic gift. If 
he had chosen to work upon your sym- 
pathies, he could have mentioned—as 
he deliberately refrained from doin’— 
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a letter that he received a month ago, 
and that he has forbidden to have made 
public. But the writer of it has au- 
thorized me to make known its message, 
in this note to me, which I will read 
you: 

“Dear Mr. Cottins: You are correct in 
your surmise. In my letter to Doctor Fred- 
erick Doty, written three weeks ago, I ex- 
pressed the ardent hope, which I here repeat, 
that he would make every endeavor to free 
himself from his present situation, and that, 
blessed with this truer freedom, he would 
live a useful life in his chosen profession, 
and so, as it were, carry on my son’s work, 
so that, after all, it shall not be entirely lost 
to the world. I authorize you to use this 
letter if you see fit to do so. Faithfully 
yours, Mary Moore Barnett.” 


The sensation caused by this coup 
of Collins’ is not to be described. He 
gave it full time to develop before he 
went on: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I have 
spoken of the incurables at the institu- 
tion here. Incurables do not burn to 
atone for their mad deeds, nor do they 
see that they were mad. Such a one 
is the prisoner’s cousin. And yet we 
nourish and care for that man, who 
will live uselessly for perhaps thirty or 
forty years. 

“Can we actually value an unrepent- 
ant and useless imbecile above a re- 
pentant and eager citizen, whose very 


work, which he so burns to do, is the 
prevention of the diseases that attack 
the minds of men? 

“That he was insane when he did this 
deed is shown absolutely by the mere 
contrast of his attitude now. That he 
is sane now, his words, his passionate 
desires, prove to you. Repentance 
means the return of sanity. What we 
need is faith. 

“Can we have less faith than the 
writer of this letter? Can we refuse 
her plea that we send him out to work 
again, to do his work and her son’s 
work? See!” And he gestured to- 
ward the penitentiary. “Yonder is 
punishment and wasted life. Yonder,” 
and he pointed toward the institution, 
“fs nurture and care. But,” and he 
waved as if to the open, free world, 
“here, all around us, under God’s blue 
sky, is atonement and work. Do you 
hear that mother’s plea? Which do you 
give to—him?” 

In a breathless silence, in which tears 
flowed, the jury withdrew. 

It remained out fifteen minutes. 

It brought back to that waiting court- 
room the verdict—innocent. 

Two days later Doty went North. 

He got a government position, and 
left three weeks later for the tropics. 

I look for him to be one of the big 
men of our day. 


wh 


TO ALICE 


[IKE a fragrant and exquisite wine 
That fills and flows over its chalice, 
Your love, with a spirit divine, 
Streams out to humanity, Alice. 


It reaches more evil than good— 
The failures, the hungry, the earthy. 
How often I’ve prayed that it would 
Reach some one—ahem !—who was worthy! 


Percy WAXMAN. 





GRAY HAIR 


By E.. Temple Thurston 


Author of “The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” 
“The Greatest Wish In the World,” e*c. 


She 


put the event down in her diary. 


[' was the third of December. 


That does not mean to say she 
wrote it down in black and white and 
on the dated page. Women keep a 
mental diary in which entries are made 
with indelible remembrances. It is for 
no living soul to say quite all that those 
diaries contain. 

And this was the entry: “On the 
third of December, found the first real 
gray hair.” 

There is a distinction in ‘this that 
cannot be overlooked. The word “real” 
is not as opposed to that which is false. 
There is gray hair that is found in 
dark locks when a girl is twenty— 
twenty-five—thirty, perhaps; a hair that 
is snatched out from the midst of black 
nd shown to any one who hap- 

near—shown with a laugh 
and a self-accusation of fast approach- 
ing age, with faint and distant wonder- 

: it will be like to be thirty- 


tresses a 
pens to 


pure white, a careless 
r¢ 

re is that hair in dark 
locks which is discovered only by acci- 
dent. One morning, or one night, when 
the hair is being brushed, the movement 
of the arm suddenly is suspended. The 
head bends forward, nearer to the glass. 
It is not so easy to distinguish. Some- 
times, even, it may be only a thought 
and not a hair that is gray—a gray 
thought in an instant of apprehension. 
tually is found, it 

ily slightly gray. A 


gl 


But wher 


covered 


is dis- 


sheen of silver is in it, to be properly 
distinguished only as it lies against the 
black. It is not bleached white as the 
others have been; there is a sullen, 
creeping suggestion of approaching and 
inevitable fate about it. Finding it, at 
once a woman looks for others, and 
though she may not find them, there is 
the knowledge in her breast that she 
has turned a corner of her life. 

And that is the first real gray hair. 

So she entered it in her diary, where 
there was no accompaniment of self- 
accusing laughter and never a soul but 
herself knew what she had found. 

For she had found more than a gray 
hair. She had come upon that problem 
which enters the life of more than one 
woman who knows the meaning of ad- 
miration and values the penetrating con- 
fidence in the note of youth. She was 
thirty-six; her age was about to betray 
itself. In her heart, she felt young; 
was she going to allow herself thus to 
be betrayed so soon 

Phat he put on her lips 
the faintest degree more of color, the 
faintest degree more of color on her 
cheeks. It deceived others. There 
were those who felt their youth as they 
spoke with her. There were men, pass- 
ing her in the street, who looked at her 
as usual, but in whose eyes that day 
she saw the indescribable glance which 
woman looks 
and purposes 


morning 


the natural vanity in a 
for, yet to all intents 
never sees. 

All these it deceived, but it did not 
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deceive her. She had come upon the 
problem that cannot be solved by 
others, but that lies in the heart of 
every woman, sooner or later to be 
translated. For whether it is better to 
walk in company with the years and 
come to middle age with all the gentle 
reconciliations of an easy mind or, on 
the other hand, to clutch at the hem of 
the garment of youth as it departs and 
hold it complainingly by her side—this 
must be determined by every woman 
for herself. 

An added brush of color on the 
cheeks, or the first application of it 
when it has never been employed be- 
fore, these are but evasions of the in- 
evitable issue. The problem remains. 
It is the hair that betrays. Is it to be- 
tray? Or are its lips to be sealed with 
simulation? 

You see, it is not so much a question 
of attraction, for gray hair can have 
an irresistible attraction of its own; it 
is the sacrifice of the lure of youth. 
Once a woman lets go her hold of it, it 
is gone. Gray hair may be a lure, but 
it is a lure of maturity. Youth lures 
youth, and there are moments in youth 
that never come again. 

Which was it to be? In her heart, 
she felt as young as when she had been 
twenty-five. But how long would that 
last? Of a sudden, youth tires. Swift 
is its energy, but no swifter than the 
sudden consciousness of fatigue. To 
realize that was to know that she was 
no longer twenty-five, 

She lay awake that night till the fire 
in her room burned low. The cinders 
faded from chrome to gold, from gold 
to orange, from orange to a sullen red. 

She rested her head in the curve of 
her arm and watched the changes. 

“T’ve seen women with hair 
color,” she murmured to herself. 
like that—dull red—dull . 

Sleep crept between her and the dy- 
ing embers. 


that 
“Red 


II. 


You may ask—why red? Why any- 
thing but a concealment of the gray? 
It is not altogether easy to say. It 
seems to be somewhat the same reason 
that influences a woman when she is in 
need of a new frock. 

“Why not get the same thing?” asks 
aman. “You like it. You said, when 
you first had it, you thought it suited 
you better than anything. you’d ever 
worn. I remember the day you first 
looked at it in the glass. You preened 
yourself like a peacock.” 

But even though he may have shared 
and still be holding the first opinion 
she had of it, that advice is worth noth- 
ing to a woman. With a steady, 
thoughtful eye, she looks at him all the 
time he speaks, but after the first sen- 
tence, she has not heard a word. 

“Don’t you think I’m right?” he asks 
in conclusion. “At any rate, there’s no 
risk in it. You know it suits you. I 
believe you do think I’m right.” 

To which she replies: 

“T wonder what I should look like in 
gray or téte de négre.” 

The mental process in this is as near 
as possible to the mental process in the 
other. It is not only a moment when 
gray hair must be concealed. Dyed it 
must be, as certainly as a new frock 
must be procured. It is not only, there- 
fore, that it must be dyed, but that dye- 
ing it bestows upon a woman a great 
and glorious opportunity for change. 

Change is the pulse of existence. A 
woman changes the position of the fur- 
niture in her drawing-room to relieve 
the monotony of life; she changes her 
frock three and four times a day; she 
changes her coiffure; she changes her 
mind. In all the outward and visible 
determinations of this life, a woman 
is the palpitating fascination of incon- 
stancy. Only her heart is constant. She 
deserts no living thing. 

When she awoke in the morning, she 





y Gray 
looked at the ashes of the fire—and they 
were gray. She shuddered, rose 
quickly, and dressed. 

This, however, is to be admitted: 

In one of those drawers of her ward- 
robe where a woman puts away the 
countless chiffon scarfs of countless col- 
ors which she wears, as occasion de- 
mands them, with this evening gown 
and that evening gown in numberless 
tones and shades—among these she 
hunted until she found one that might 
have been said to be red. This she 
took out, brought to the mirror on her 
dressing table, and bound about her 
head. 

This is to be admitted. 


FEL. 


A hair dresser in Bond Street gave 
her the value of his opinion. He was 
one of those select hair dressers who 
pursue an expensive trade in coiffures, 
so exclusive that he has no need of a 
shop front; whose business, moreover, 
is maintained by the old-fashioned 
method of recommendation rather than 
by that of advertisement. So dignified 
vere those upper rooms of which his 
premises consisted, so silent was the 
very air about them, that you felt the 
very cushions of his chairs were padded 
with the secrets jof countless heads of 
hair. 
sulting room, he said: 


1 warm brown, madame, 


In his cot 


close to the tone of your 
own | 
not know you intimately would realize 
the difference. People might say, ‘I 
never realized your hair had so much 
color,’ if you understand what I mean. 
They wouldn’t appreciate it to the ex- 
tent of realizing that there had been 
any change 


ir that scarcely any one who did 


And yet I can assure you, 
madame, that colored hair is 
It is so attractive that- 
a lady —— but there! I can’t say any- 
thing. It is not merely, in my business, 


exquisite. 
well—there is 
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that I don’t mention names—I don’t 
even mention cases. - Some ladies are so 
well known.” 

“I rather fancy my friend has made 
up her mind to have—red,”’ said she. 

“Oh—you are inquiring for another 
lady ?” 

He said it in no surprise. 

“Yes. She’s rather 
—she——” 

No one could have understood that 
unfinished sentence better than he. He 
signified understanding, and sympathy 
as well, in every attitude of his body— 
with his arms, his hands, the elevation 
of his eyebrows, the pursing of his lips 
under a combed mustache. 

“And her hair,” he said, “I take it is 
much the same color as madame’s ?” 

“Much the same,” said she. 

He looked at her for a moment. He 
spread out his hands. The shrug of his 
shoulders intimated an intention, and 
he went out of the room. In his hand, 
when he returned, was a switch of red 
hair. 

“Allow me to pin this into madame’s 
hair,” he said, and, with much dex- 
terity, so wound it that it covered the 
greater portion of her head. With an 
easy movement, showing how many 
times he had done the same thing in that 
silent consulting room of his, he flung 
open a large folding mirror with wings 


She—well 


at each side. 

She looked at herself 
through long moments of silence The 
word. It 
was not for him to importune. He did 
his business with silent methods. The 
daintily made up bottles to be seen in 
his rooms were offered to no one. So 
attractively were they made up that in- 
quiries were made about them unsolic- 
ited. Anything in a bottle or a box that 
a woman knows is intended for her sex 
She must pick it 
up, if only to see whether it opens, and 
if it does, then most certainly to see 
what it contains. 


ritically 


hair dresser said never a 


is irresistible to her. 
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During those long moments in which 
she stood before the mirror, the hair 
dresser watched her, but said nothing. 

“What do you think?” she asked at 
last. 

The hair dresser would almost have 
staked his life that out of that silence 
that question would assuredly come. It 
is mostly in contact with other minds 
that a woman makes up her own. 

“What do you think?” she repeated. 

“It depends,” said he and: with more 
wisdom than he intended. “It depends 
upon what madame wants of life.” 

She turned quickly, asking him what 
he meant. 

“Well,” said he, “if madame wants 
that sort of admiration that—that 

It was not necessary tO say more. He 
finished his sentence with his eyes and 
his hands, with a movement as he 
picked up a bottle on the table beside 
him, with a similar movement as he put 
it down. 

“I don’t know that my friend has 
considered it as closely as all that,” said 
she. “It’s only that her hair is begin- 
ning to go gray and—and—well, she 
doesn’t want it to—that’s all.” 

“Tt’s difficult,” said the hair dresser, 
“when I haven’t the lady’s own views 
upon the matter.” 

“Oh—quite. I can understand that,” 
she replied sympathetically. “She will 
with me. That’s why | 
know how you thought it 


discuss it 
wanted to 
suited me.” 

His eyes, hovering around her head, 
met hers. There was nothing conveyed 
in that glance. It was because so ab- 
solutely, so penetratingly, there was 
nothing that in that instant she knew 
that he knew, and knew, moreover, that 
her knowledge had not escaped him. 

“T’ve told you, madame, as well as I 
can,” he replied. “If your friend— 
how shall I put it ?—is—is still in love 
with life : 

She interrupted. 


“How much would this cost?’ she | 


asked. 

He told her. 

She unpinned the switch of red hair 
from her head. He did not even mur- 
mur, “Allow me,” and offer to do it 
for her. This was an instant when she 
needed action to accompany the swift 
and momentous passage of thought. He 
took it from her without a word. 

“Do you know—I rather think it suits 
me,” she said, as she pinned on her 
hat. 

“I’ve more reason for judging that,” 
he replied, “than of judging for ma- 
dame’s friend, whom I’ve never seen.” 

“Yes—of course,” said she. . “But 
then there’s no particular reason for me 
to dye my hair—unless, as you say, that 
it suits me better.” 

A lie to a woman must be a genuine 
thing, an attitude required by a given 
situation, for she will persist in it when 
she knows it is no longer believed. This 
is inconceivable, but it is the case. 

“Well—I’ve said how I thought it 
suited madame,” the hair dresser re- 
plied. 

She tapped her foot a moment. 

“T’ll tell my friend,” she said at last, 
“and I'll think about it for myself, and 
in a few days I'll let you know.” 

He showed her the door as he would 
have ushered out the figure of Truth 
itself. When he had closed the door, 
he came back to the folding mirror, 
took a little leather case out of his 
pocket, extracted a comb, and combed 
his mustache. 

IV. 

She had made up her mind. It was 
made up as a parcel is made up and 
tied with what is known as a slip-knot. 
Any one might have undone it. She 
might have undone it herself. In that 
she did not begin to try consisted the 
quality of its being made up. 

Two nights later, she found herself 
one of a party at a supper club. There 
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had been a time, some years before, 
when her husband had been alive, when 
supper clubs and that type of amuse- 
ment had been a staple form of en- 
They had filled in those 
had not been tired 
sleep, but would 
otherwise bed because 
there was nothing else to do. 

Now, though never for a 
was it that she felt older, they had be- 
come to her like a liqueur, excessively 
eweet to the taste; a luxury, which, 
after six times declining it, she would 
consent to partake of because others 
had not refused. 

This had always been her mind about 
the exotic pleasures of eating and 
drinking. All through her life, she had 
had a healthy taste for cold water. But 
with supper clubs and suchlike amuse- 
ments, it was that something in her 
had changed. Not that she had lost 
energy ; could still walk her five 
miles in the companionship of any man, 
trudging the moors, up hills and across 


tertainment. 
hours when 
nough to go to 
have gone to 


she 


moment 


she 


valleys. It 
It was that she saw through them— 
saw the emptiness in the painted shell, 
heard the vacant silence in the clatter 
of sound. The nigger band no longer 
beat a measure in her pulses; it stifled 
them with noise. It no longer sug- 
gested the spirit of dancing, but rather 
rimacing antics of which the hu- 
capable. 


was not a loss of energy. 


supper cl 


uh, now, 
ilize that 


n could so believe. Once 


1riosity to re: 


ght of the niggers in the 
funny, jolly faces— 
faces that civilization had not spoiled 
with artificiality—but now she knew 
that they had the faces of animals, 
twisted, contorted with unbridled pas- 
sions. 
cymbals 


} , 
band as 


The noise they made with their 

ind their drumsticks was the 
noise of animals crashing through the 
forest to satiate their appetites. And 
the men and women who jostled and 
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danced to the music they made, they 
were interesting. as odd sights were in- 
teresting in the French music halls, in- 
teresting like pictures in a medical text- 
book, but horrible, ugly, revolting at 
times, and often scarcely human. 

But she never felt old as she watched 
them. She felt clean, and was con- 
scious of a sense of gratitude that it was 
not necessary to be one of them. That 
was not feeling old. , She felt as young 
as when she had been twenty-five and 
had loved her life as much as ever. 

The supper club was almost full 
when she arrived with her party after 
the theater. It was the same crowd 
that it had always been, the crowd that 
pushes past in the pursuit of pleasure; 
a crowd of scented shoulders and pow- 
dered elbows, standing aside for no 
one. 

It was a relief to reach the balcony 
where they had chosen a table. The 
crowd all centered» about the dancing 
space, squabbled for the tables that were 
nearest, from which they might glide 
away from a half-empty plate, swing- 
ing into a dance as they swallowed their 
food. 

In the balcony, at least, there was 
room to move, and regarding it all as 
she had done for the last two or three 
years was more amusing. As a specta- 
tor, it presented a variety of interests 
to her still. Who, then, could say that 
she was getting old? In participation, 
one’s excitement was whipped to a froth 
of sensation, like a beaten-up egg. But 
to sit there, above and aloof, in the 
balcony was, in a placid mood, to be 
able to watch the several little come- 
dies and tragedies pass by in an endless 
and revolving pageant of sorry fools. 

She settled herself down in her chair, 
where she could lean on the railing of 
the balcony and look down into the 
dancing room below. And when she 
looked, it was with all that alertness 
of interest with which women regard 
their own sex. It is more than a mere 
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examination of frocks and trinkets, that 
interest she betrays. It is more than 
the mere purloining of ideas of color 
and design that some time or other 
may fill a place of need. God indeed 
knows the full meaning of the alertness 
of that look of for maybe 
there is something in it whereby one 


interest, 


woman learns the very secrets of an- 
other. Women have the sixth 
and fail to apply it to the affairs of life 
only because it is subconscious, since 
few are even aware of possessing it. 
At such a moment, with such an expres- 
sion of alertness in their eyes, nothing 
would surprise them more than to be 
asked what they were thinking about. 
So she looked down from her balcony. 

There were all sorts and conditions 
of women, those frankly no- 
torious to women of unimpeachable 
middle age. It is an odd assortment of 
fish that is drawn to such a net as this. 
From one to another her eye wandered, 
held at last in undivided concentration 
by a woman in plum color and gold, 
with hair—a wealth of it—the dull, yet 
glorious tone of copper that has been 


sense, 


from 


tarnished by contact with the air. 

It was the well-known Mrs. Mat- 
tingly, she was told in answer to her 
question across the table; to be well- 
known was to be notorious in that en- 
She watched her with a 
ill the others 


vironment. 
fascination that excluded 
Round and round the eyes 
followed het as 

eyes remained on her as she sat at the 
table playing with food it was so ob- 
vious she did not want. Not an expres- 
sion on Mrs. Mattingly’s face escaped 
her. She watched her lips as she spoke 
and, with an intuition that seized all ex- 
ternal evidence for its assistance, could 
determine almost every word she said, 
though never once did the sound of her 


dly her 


voice reach that balcony. 

_ And the true meaning at the back of 
all this interest was the dull red of that 
copper-colored hair. The words of the 


little hair dresser were running, an 
undercurrent, to the stream of all her 
superficial thoughts: 

“It depends upon 
wants of life.” 

Here was one who wanted that 
which most certainly she secured, 
Young men flocked about her, sought 
her out, danced with her; she had no 
moment without its outpouring of ad- 
miration. 

“Forty—that woman,” said a voice 
at her elbow. “Amazing energy! 
Keeps it up till three or four.” 

She stayed alone in her balcony when 
the others went down to the dance, 
From the balcony, she could see every- 
thing. From the balcony, a man, dane- 
ing with Mrs. Mattingly, saw her alone, 
Their eyes crossed and swung back to 
meet again. From all quarters of the 
room, he could see her—she, him. 

It became an attraction she would 
have resisted if she could, but found 
she had looked before she had fully 
made up her mind not to do so. Al 
ways the action came first, the thought 
after. In such environment, this is in- 
troduction enough. She felt amuse- 
ment, but scarcely surprise, when, after 


what madame 


the dance was over, she saw him ap- 
proaching down the gallery. But even 
greater than amusement was curiosity. 
Why had he left the obvious attractions 
of a well-known woman? 

He asked easily if he might introduce 


she. 

“Pick up,” said he, “‘and go on to the 
next hole?” 

“And tear up our cards,” she replied 
in his humor. 

People say more foolish things than 
this when they are properly introduced. 
The next hole—indeed, the rest of the 
-was all a hazard of curiosity 
What had made him come up: 


course 
to her. 
stairs? 


“You suggested a picture that might 
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have been called, ‘An Opportunity for 
Company.’ ” 

“Not because I wanted it,” said she. 
“T’ye seldom been more admirably en- 
tertained.” 

“By what?” 

“The lady with the copper hair.” 

“Ah-ha !” 

“Why did you leave her?” 

“To come up here.” 

“Yes—but why?” 

“One doesn’t always want to sprint 
through life.” 

He had to drop for a moment into 
the region of athletics to explain the 
meaning of that word “sprint.” 

“Ts that what it is with her?” she in- 
quired. 

“You looked quieter up here,” he re- 
plied. 

“But do you come here for quiet- 
ness?” 

“No—I came here because my wife 
wanted me to.” 

“And you prefer quietness.” 

“I’m forty-three,” said he. 

“Well—that woman with the copper 
hair is forty. She likes to sprint 
through life.” 

“Oh—but she’s got something to 
catch up with,” he replied. 

“What’s that?” 

“Possibly it’s her hair.” 

“Do you know her very well?” 

“As well as a few men know a very 
few women.” 

They stared down at the dancing 
floor below them, and her eyes fol- 
lowed that copper hair until, before she 
knew what she had said, she had asked 
him if he thought that colored hair 
would suit her. Immediately after, it 
was not so much that she wished the 
words back, but was wondering why on 
earth she had ever uttered them. How 
can you understand women when they 
do not understand themselves ? 

His eyes circled about her head and 
then met hers in a straight glance. 
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“What do you want to change the 
color of your hair for?” he asked. 

“I’m getting old.” 

“What—thirty-three?” 

“Thirty-five.” 

When once you begin to pick up and 
go on to the next hole, when once you 
tear up your cards and no longer keep 
the score, the interest of the game is 
increased a thousandfold. The for- 
mality of counting every stroke is ham- 
pering to a degree. With an introduc- 
tion, they would still have been floun- 
dering with shallow affectations. 

He shrugged his shoulders, as if this 
were distinction without a difference. 

“And you think of dyeing your hair 

“res. 

“That color?’ 

“VY es—something.” 

“Do you realize that you'll have to 
live up to it?” 

“What do you mean?” 

He talked for a few moments, 
vaguely feeling for an _ illuminative 
simile to point his meaning, as women 
like meanings to be pointed. Every- 
thing artificial in nature, he said, was a 
note struck by civilization—a keynote. 
Once struck, you must sing to it. 

“There are so few,” he said, “who, 
when they strike that note, ever think 
of the compass.” 

Men proceed from technicalities to 
warmer things. In a moment or two, 
he had passed his prelude. 

“Every woman can defeat age;” he 
said, “but she can’t recapture youth. 
And half of them make their mistake 
in their choice of weapons.” 

She sat and listened, impressed, it is 
true, but smiling sometimes, with the 
superiority all women have in the 
knowledge of their own mystery. For 
here was one of those men, to be met 
sometimes in a day’s march, who 
thought he knew something of women. 
Had he been boasting about it, prob- 
ably she would not have listened at all. 
For what could he know of all the hid- 


o” 


, 
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den founts of impulse that urged a 
woman to her intentions? He talked 
sense, perhaps, but the sense that comes 
out of a technical knowledge of life 
turns no balance for long in a wom- 
an’s mind. She listened because it was 
a point of view. As that, it was inter- 
esting. But he might have talked till 
daylight, which in that month of De- 
cember would have given him some 
scope, and, at the end of it, her mind 
would still have been made up. 

“You don’t seem to think,” she said 
presently, “that the very responsibili- 
ties—these very things you say I should 
have to live up to—are just the things 
that make life worth living—for a—for 
a woman.” 

“You're sure 
questioned quickly. 

She was quite sure—supremely sure. 
She smiled with amiable condescension, 
so sure was she. 

“Then 
dancing? 
alone ?” 

“Because I prefer looking 

“And do you think you will be able 
to look on, with red hair? . Do you 
think—so far as it lay in my powers of 
persuasion—I should let you look on?” 

She leaned over the balcony and in- 
dicated Mrs. Mattingly with her 
glance. 

“She 


” 
to, 


quite they are?” he 


why aren’t you down there 


Why are you sitting up here 


” 


on. 


could look on if she wanted 


remarked. 
said he. 


she 
Could she?” 

“Well—there alone 
—the first time I’ve seen her alone this 
evening. If you preferred to be danc- 
ing with copper-colored hair, why did 


she is—standing 


you come up here?” 


oe 
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“I’m forty-three,” said he. 

By which you imply? 

“That perhaps I like looking on; that 
perhaps it’s more in the human and 
natural order of things to like looking 
on; that perhaps there’s not only more 
dignity, but more real interest in look- 
ing on; that perhaps the refreshing sight 
of some one looking on drew me out 
of the crowd that takes part and lured 
me up here to something more restful 
and a litthe more human.’ 

If men ever knew what they were 
talking about when they spoke of 
women, there would have been some- 
thing in this that would have-convinced 
her. But these were his own senti- 
ments about restfulness. How was he 
to know what that woman down there 
thought? It is only in the secret mo- 
ments when she was going to rest at 
night or rising from her bed in the 
morning that a woman confesses her- 
self of failures like these. 

She leaned over the balcony again, 
curious to see the woman he 
with—the woman 
he might be said 


suddenly 
had mated 
whose secrets, 
to know. 

“Is your wife here now? 

He inclined his head. 

“Will you point her out to me?” 
reqtiested, 

His head bent forward. She fol- 
lowed the glance of his eyes, and there, 
a pillar, was the woman 

‘olored hair. And a 
they her, her lips icheaall 
her nostrils distended, her half 
closed, and she drew a deep breath. 

“What a fine, healthy yawn that 
might have been,” said he, “if she were 
up here in the balcony!’ 


ce 


life 
any, 


his 
if 


” she asked. 
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Goffe: The “Gray Mystery” of New England 


HE good folk of Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, assembled in their 
white wooden meetinghouse 

for worship on September I, 1675. 

It was a special service, for the pur- 
pose of “seeking the favor of God by 
fasting and prayer before Him.” Ac- 
cordingly, every man, woman, and child 
who could stand upright attended 
church that day. For in Puritan New 
England it was no light offense to miss 
such a service. Outside the meeting- 
house, on the village green, stood the 
stocks, in grim reminder of the pun- 
ishment awaiting nonchurchgoers. 

There were other and grimmer pen- 
alties, too, for loafing at home on the 
Lord’s Day. Penalties that are hard, 
nowadays, to credit. Not so very many 
years men’s ears had 
cropped for this offense. Nearly a cen- 
tury later, there was grave opposition to 
giving Christian baptism to Benjamin 
Franklin, because he had committed the 
monstrous crime of being born on Sun- 
day. Many New England men and 
women were excommunicated because 
some of their children came into the 
world on the Sabbath. 

At this Hadley gathering, no male 
worshiper was clean-shaven, for the 
very good reason that the law forbade 


“15 . 
eariier 


been 


men to “toil”—even with a razor—‘be- 
tween sunset of Saturday and sunset of 
the Lord’s Day.” 

After all, there were no motors or 
golf or Sunday papers or week-end par- 
ties in New England in 1675. So there 
was nowhere for Tired Business Men 
to go except to church and nothing to 
do but to listen to the two-hour morn- 
ing sermon. All of which is a digres- 
sion. 

While the assemblage of the whole 
village in the meetinghouse that day 
was a most pious act, it lacked a tinge 
of common-sense caution. For the for- 
ests were full of lurking Indians, 

These savages had once welcomed the 
new-landed Pilgrims and Puritans very 
kindly to the bleak New England 
shores. The aforesaid Puritans and 
Pilgrims had rewarded their coppery 
welcomers by a really brilliant course 
of despoiling, wholesale robbery, im- 
prisonment, and death. Wherefore, the 
aborigines no longer felt toward their 
white visitors that simple faith which, 
Tennyson tells us, is better than Nor- 
man blood. In fact, the unnatural bar- 
barians had so far resented the white 
man’s cruelties as to combine in a very 
industrious effort to rid the land of the 
newcomers. 
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These sporadic attempts at Puritan 
massacre did much to enliven the days 
and to while away the long winter eve- 
nings for our New England ancestors. 
Every settlement was in more or less 
hourly peril of Indian attack. And for 
a whole community to go to church 
without leaving sentinels or a squad of 
militia on guard outside seems to have 
been a bit of early-day unpreparedness 
at which the most lilylike pacifist might 
well shudder. 

Well, then, the whole town’s popu- 
lation was in church that morning, de- 
voutly listening to the pastor’s words 
“of grace—the men seated on one side 
of the house, the women on the other 
—when suddenly some godless wight in 
the congregation chanced to look out 
through the open door, instead of at 
the pulpit. 

The next moment the godless one 
scandalized the brethren and sisters by 
jumping to his feet and pointing. The 
service stopped with much abruptness. 

In through the doorway strode a man 
—or a spirit. The intruder was tall, 
emaciated, ghastly pale of face, clad in 
rags, and with flowing gray beard and 
hair. Facing the dumfounded congre- 
gation, he shouted: 

“The Indians are coming 

Instantly the whole meetinghouse was 
in wild turmoil. Men and women left 
their appoinfed places at opposite sides 
of the building and surged clamorously 
around the bab- 
bling foolish questions and screaming. 

The congregation thoroughly 
demoralized. Hadley was a peaceful 
hamlet, and though, according to cus- 
tom, men carried muskets to church: 
with them, they were for the most part 
ignorant of actual fighting. Moreover, 
they were taken by surprise, cooped up 
in their church and hampered by the 
The 


moment 


pr 


gaunt gray stranger, 


was 


panic presence of their women. 


savages had chosen an ideal 
for a massacre. 


The presence of the “Gray Mystery” 


as the ghostlike stranger has “been 
called—added to the bewilderment of 
the throng. But it served a good pur. 
pose, for, sheeplike, they were ready to 
obey this outsider who was speaking 
to them in such calm mastery. 

Briefly, sharply, the newcomer issued 
orders; orders that swiftly transformed 
that excited huddle into an organized 
body of armed men. Out from the 


_church and onto the village green the 


Gray Mystery marched his followers, 
With the skill of a veteran leader of 
soldiers, he formed them to meet the 
onrush of the naked, hand-painted In- 
dians, who were even then pouring 
forth from the woods and upon the set- 
tlement. By sheer  generalship, he 
maneuvered his recruits so deftly as to 
repel the assault and to send the savages 
scurrying to cover. 

Then he commanded a_ squad of 
farmers to bring up a rusty cannon that 
had been placed on the green and that 
no one knew how to handle. Loading 
and training this cannon, he fired into 
the covert behind which the Indians 
were reforming for a second assault, 
The savages were cowed by the terrific 
report and by the huge missile that 
ripped through their ranks. They 
broke and fled in every direction. 

“Charge!” yelled the Gray Man. 

The settlers charged. They chased 
their foes mile or 
more before. giving up the pursuit. 
Then they trooped back to the village, 
to thank the man who had saved them. 

But he was not there to be thanked 
He had vanished as mysteriously as he 
had appeared, nor could trace of him 
be found. Most of the Hadley folk be- 
lieved he was an angel who had come 
to their rescue, and for years this be 


demoralized for a 


lief prevailed. 

Now that I have introduced my hero 
to you in true dramatic form, will you 
let me go back a little and explain him? 
He was William Goffe, an Englishman. 
He began life as a leather worker, and 
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quit his unromantic trade to enter the 
parliamentary army—and, history. 

Charles I., King of England, had 
quarreled with the middle-class ele- 
ment of his subjects, chiefly because he 
did not agree with. their anarchistic 
ideas that the people have a few rights 
which even a king must respect. So 
the Puritan element of the nation, rep- 
resented by Parliament, went to war 
against their lord and master. It was a 
civil war, and, like all civil wars and 
family quarrels, it was ten times as 
fierce as any strife with an outsider. 

The parliamentary party gayly nick- 
named Charles “Antichrist” and found 
passages of Scripture to prove that he 
was a demon. He was tall and thin, 
wore red velvet on state occasions, and 
had a goatee and turned-up mustaches. 
That is how Satan came to be depicted 
as a tall, thin man in red and with the 
same pattern of facial fur as King 
Charles. 

Goffe and his father-in-law, Edward 
Whalley, entered the army that was 
fighting the king, and both rose to the 
rank of colonel. Then, when Charles 
was overthrown and captured, both of 
them were among the fifty-seven im- 
promptu “judges” appointed to try 
him. Along with the rest, Goffe and 
Whalley condemned the discrowned 
king to die and signed his death war- 
Oliver Cromwell’s name was the 
Cromwell 


rant. 
third signed to this warrant. 
was Whalley’s cousin. 

\ few years later, the English peo- 
ple tired of Puritanism and restored the 
monarchy, bringing Charles’ worthless 
elder son back from exile and seating 
him on the English throne, with much 
ready-made enthusiasm, under the title 
of “Charles i." 

Now, Charles II. had not been a par- 
ticularly good son. It is not on record 
that he had mourned very deeply the 
beheading of his silly father. Yet he 
wanted to make king-killing unpopular 
—in fact, to erase it altogether from the 
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list of national pastimes. So, the mo- 
ment he was seated on the throne, he 
went gunning for everybody who had 
had a hand in his father’s death. 

He denounced the fifty-seven judges 
as “regicides” and ordered them cap- 
tured, dead or alive. Should any of 
them chance to be caught alive—as 
some of them were—he promised to 
remedy that defect in short order. 

Almost the only bitterness Charles 
II. ever displayed in all his easy-going 
life was against these regicides: To 
the day of his death, he never once let 
up on them. And for some obscure rea- 
son, he was more ferociously vindictive 
against Goffe and Whalley than against 
all the rest of the fifty-seven varieties 
of judges put together, perhaps because 
they were the hardest to catch. 

Goffe was a wise man, which is why 
he lived so tong. The moment he 
learned that the monarchy was to be 
restored, he did not wait for Charles to 
return from exile, but boarded the first 
ship bound for America, taking Whal- 
ley along with him and—perforce— 
leaving behind his wife and his three 
young daughters. 

Goffe and Whalley—under the names 
of Richardson and Stevenson—em- 
barked from Gravesend, England, on 
the good ship Prudent Mary, May 14, 
1660, arriving in Boston July 27th—a 
quick voyage in those days. 

On May 26th, the 
Charles II. issued his 
commands concerning them. 

New England was full of Puritans— 
people who had fled from England be- 
cause Charles I. had made life unbear- 
able for them and who hated Charles 
II. and all he stood for. So Goffe and 
Whalley were received with joy, or, 
at least, with as near an approach to 
joy as our Puritan forbears thought 
They were hailed as martyr 
heroes. Every town they visited wel- 
comed them as highly honored guests. 


Mystery 


newly crowned 


“dead-or-alive” 


decorous. 
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They lived on the fat of the land—lean not disobey the royal order. He went — 
though the land was—and they made to Goffe for advice, and Goffe showed 
no secret of their presence in the col- him the one way out. 
ony. Indeed, they prepared to settle Endicott, in due time, acting op 
down there and to send for their rela- Goffe’s advice, made public the king’s 
tives to join them, if, after the first command and sent a posse to arrest 
ardor of the chase had calmed down, Goffe and Whalley. But the fugitives 
Charles II. would not let them return were gone. No one knew whither they 
in safety and honor to England. had fled. A great hue-and-cry was 
Then, in the spring of 1661, the fol- raised. Officials and human sleuth. 
lowing official document was sent by hounds ran around in circles. But no 
King Charles to John Endicott, chief clew could be found to the regicides, 
magistrate of Massachusetts. (Note The governor humbly notified King 
the spelling, won’t you?) Charles, in effect, that he was astounded 
To our trusty and well beloved, the present to think two such vile ruffians should 
Governor or other magistrate or magistrates have dared pollute the loyal New Eng- 
of our plantation of New England: land air with their presence and that 
Irusty and well beloved wee greete you they were now sought for everywhere, 
well. Wee being given to understand that at eoceniiie talk oul A tee Ith 
Colonell Whalley and Colonell Goffe, who Ut apparently had returned by stealt 
stand heere convicted for the execrable mur- to England. 
ther of our royall father, of glorious mem- Whereat, Charles issued another and 
ory, are lately arrived at New England where better spelled proclamation, this time in 
they hope to shroude themselves secure from ictiaid Ss cabin fe os 
the Justice of our lawes; — wo pues 
Ml -asure iS. < _ a ' 4 : 
—s ill mad ple oor se and ~ 7 ay Forasmuch as Edward Whalley, commonly 
ge y ne a’ : eye neal s ; known by the name of Colonell Whalley, and 
¢ > > > > > > > . r* . = . + ad 
yan Up * “e M iptcnst Of hen ee eters, “William Goffe, commonly called Colonell 
- — a 1 rw _ pH rsons to be — Goffe, are, amongst others, by an edict of this 
eae dithee unden a ntricte cee ta be eahh Present Parliament entitled An Act of Free 
sind _soteed a “ r ge — a ew t and General Pardon Indemnity and Oblivion, 
ww eee cae woah perentsiggned a” i alae wholly excepted from pardon and left to be 
sili BAO CONNEEEES OF ay age a hid anc’ proceeded against as Traytors for their ex- 
fa se to perform your duty, soe bid you = acrable Treason in sentencing to death and 
"Give ‘$ Cc at Whitehall the fifth signing the Instrument for the horrid Mur- 
te qey ng t oar i utehall the nit ther or being instrumental in taking away 
ye eggs elena allen lle the precious Life of Our late dear Father 
By His Majesty’s command. : Dy ein 
4“! En) N of Blessed Memory; 
-DW. ICHOLAS And forasmuch as they, the said Edward 
On the reverse of a transcript of the hall and Wall l ff aving absented 
: ; nd withd ' thems : » have been 
order is written: ‘ee he Pape ales oa 
That it is a true copie of His Majesty’s w, as WV ertainly and, lately re- 
originall letter as it came and was presented Our Kingdom of England and 
to the Governor of the Massachusetts juris- h 
diction and was subscribed as on the other 
side being compared heerewith— 
Attests Epwarp Rawson, Secretary, Bos- 
ton, May 6, 1661. Jno. Enpicorr, Governor. 


do privately lurk and obscure themselves in 
places unknown; 

We do hereby Declare and Publish That , 
if any Person or Persons after this Our 
Proclamation published shall Directly or In- 

we : F directly Conceal, Harbor, Keep, Retain, or 

Endicott was in a dilemma. He Maintain the said Edward Whalley and Wil- 
loved and revered Goffe, but he also liam Goffe or either of them or shall Con 
loved and revered his head and his lu- tive or Connive at any means whereby they 
crative job. He could not bring him- ow of them shall or may eocens 

-—_ es yeing taken or Arrested or shall not use their 
self to pack the two regicides off to jest endeavor for their Apprehension as well 
England for decapitation, yet he dared by giving the advertisement thereof to Our 
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Officers as by all other good means: We will 
(as there is Just Cause) proceed against 
them that shall so neglect this Our Com- 
mandment with all Severity; 

And lastly, We do hereby Declare That 
whosoever shall discover the said Edward 
Whalley or William Goffe either within Our 
Kingdoms of England, Scotland, Ireland or 
dominions of water or in any other our Do- 
minions and Territories, or elsewhere and 
shall cause them or either of them to be Ap- 
prehended and brought in alive or dead, shall 
have a reward of 100 pounds in Money. 

The regicides, meantime, were wan- 
dering at will through Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, unmolested, privately 
fed and lodged, their identity hidden 
from almost no one. Officers who by 
day hunted for them entertained them 
by night and sent them on their way at 
dawn, and Endicott continued to 
port progress” to the king. 

Once an overzealous and_ thick- 
headed Connecticut sheriff, Kimberly 
by name, misunderstood the hint that 
went with his search orders and actu- 
ally overhauled the two near Guilford. 
He called on them to surrender. Goffe, 
more in sorrow than in wrath, beat 
Kimberly over the thick skull with his 
walking staff, left him senseless, and 
strolled on with Whalley. 

Again, a squad of royal troops tried 
to track them down. The two hid in 
the mud under a bridge while the pur- 
suit cantered by overhead. 

Charles waxed suspicious and sent 
‘commands. So the gov- 
mart young Eng- 


“6 


re- 


il stronger 
nt Kirk and Kelland by 
the refugees to earth. 
The man hunters duly set forth, but 
word of their coming had gone ahead 
of them. Everywhere they were met 
with eager offers of aid in their search. 
Dozens of promising clews were thrust 
upon them. In brief, these clews led 
them from place to place all over New 
England. They were sent to climbing 
mountains and searching malarial 
swamps and were waked at dead of 
night to follow up some fresh clew. 


~ 


/ 


name—to hunt 
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It was the dear old game of “send 
the fool farther.” After months of 
fruitless pursuit, they limped back to 
the governor, worn out and in despair 
—without their prey. A long account 
of their journey was written out and 
sent to Charles. 

All this time, Goffe was lovingly 
shielded by his Puritan friends. But 
he began to lose hope,of seeing his 
adored wife and daughters again, and 
grief for the separation made him gray. 

Then it was that a friend arranged 
for him to correspond with his wife, 
without peril of discovery. It was a 
simple plan, yet clever. Goffe, under 
the name of “Walter Goldsmith,” wrote 
to his wife, who, in the correspondence, 
passed as his mother, “Frances Gold- 
smith.” She replied as to a son, ad- 
dressing her letters to the care of the 
friend who arranged the matter. 

There are many of her letters extant. 
If you will let me, I am going to quote 
part of one of them, and Goffe’s an- 
swer to it. She wrote, on October 13, 
16071: 

My Water GotpsmiITH: I 
have been abundantly refreshed by thy 
choice letter of Aug. 10 and also by the 
journall you are at pains to write for me. 
* * * * Through mercy, we are in all 
good health and do experience much of the 
love and care of our good God in Providence, 
in such a day of trial as this. 

[I know not whether this may come to you 
safe and shall be the but 
I am willing to take alle opportunities to 
let you know how it is with us and how dear 
you are to me and your 
daughters] longing greatly to 
beg your prayers and promise mine and with 
my endeared love to thyself and duty and 
service to all friends, committing you and 
them to the safer protection of the Almighty, 
I take my leave and until death remain 

Your dear and loving mother. 

FrANcES GOLDSMITH. 


DEAR FRIEND 


therefore briefer. 


sisters 
you. I 


three [his 


see 


To which Goffe replied—in spelling 
much worse than hers and as bad as 
Charles’: 

[ humbly thank you for the continuance 
of your motherly affection toward me—most 
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unworthy fellow that I am—and in particular 
for your care to fence me against the cold 
ayre. 

I must tell you the ayre of this country in 
the winter is exceeding pearcing, that a 
sickly person must not dare to wander out 
of doors tho never so well clothed. That 
which you write concerning deare Frances I 
cannot read without teares, not of griefe but 
of joy, for L have no greater joy than to 
heare that your children walk in the truth 
(as St. John speakes, Epistle 3, to Caius). 

You say you cannot write much through 
the weakness of your eyes and I fear it may 
hurt them to read these long letters. I be- 
seech you to remember that weake eyes are 
made weaker by too much weepeing. Pray 
take heede. 

As years dragged on, the king’s 
search grew sharper, instead of losing 
its first virulence. Old friends were 
dying off; new people were coming 
into the country, people who were 
royalists, not Puritans, and who would 
have asked nothing better than to earn 
the proffered reward by arresting the 
regicides. 

Moreover, Whalley was growing 
very feeble and could no longer tramp 
from town to town. So Goffe found 
secret refuge for his comrade in the 
house of the Reverend John Russell, 
pastor at Hadley. He himself dwelt 
in a cave in a near-by mountain, going 
by stealth to visit Whalley when there 
seemed no danger that a prying villager 
would recognize him. 

It was presumably upon such a stolen 
visit—knowing that would 
be in church on Sunday morning—that 
Goffe saw the Indians massing in the 
forest for an assault on the settlement. 

For years, Goffe had been in hiding. 
No one in Hadley knew him by sight. 
Small wonder that he was taken for a 
ghost or an angel when he appeared 
among them and used his old-time mar- 
tial experience to lead them to a de- 
fense of their homes. Small wonder, 
too, that he got out of the way as 
quickly as he could before the Hadley 
men returned from their chase of the 
foe. 


eV erybody 


Soon afterward Whalley died. With 
Goffe and Russell as sole mourners— 
and as undertakers, too—the aged may 
was buried in the Russell cellar. There, 
in 1795, his bones were found by work- 
men who were tearing away the cellar 
wall of the Russell house. 

And now life in New England waxed 
intolerable for the solitary Goffe. His 
dear companion was dead; the news 
of his own exploit in saving Hadley 
was noised abroad; and there were peo- 
ple in near-by towns who might read- 
ily connect the Gray Mystery with 
Goffe the regicide and stir up the man 
hunt afresh. 

Indeed—probably on account of that 
same story—one Edward Randolph 
was sent to America by Charles, in 
1676, to pursue the hunt for Goffe. 
This time the whole colony was roused 
to activity. There was grave danger to 
Goffe and almost as much peril to the 
few loyal friends who still kept .track 
of him and sought to help him. 

Chief among these friends were 
Reverend Mr. Russell, Peter Tilton, 
Doctor John Whiting, Saltonsall, and 
Mather. They braved a treason charge 
in order to succor him, but he would 
not let them risk their lives longer in 
his behalf. So, against their earnest 
prayers, he left Massachusetts and went 
to Hartford, where, for a while, he 
found shelter in the house of Captain 
Thomas Ball. 

There, in April, 1680, one John Lom 
don, a down-at-heel adventurer, saw 
him. Aflame with the hope of reward, 
he planned to kidnap Goffe and to tum 
him over to the royal governor at New 
York. 

But a chum of Ball’s—Powell by 
name—learned of the plot. With the 
connivance of a magistrate, he had 
London jailed on a trumped-up chargé, 
and while the would-be kidnaper was 
in prison, Goffe escaped from Hart- 
ford. 
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By night, Goffe packed his few_be- the south, through the spring night, in 
longings in a pair of saddlebags, bade 1680, and that the darkness hid all 
farewell to Ball and Powell, mounted further trace of him. Whether he died 
a horse given him by his host, and rode of privation in the wilderness, or 
away southward into the dark. whether Indians slew him, or whether 

He was bound, he said, for Virginia, he lived on under another name, be- 
but from that hour to this, nothing has neath the kindlier suns of Virginia—no 
ever been heard of him. There was a_ one knows. 
rumor that he went from Hartford to His final fate is not the smallest part 
New Haven and died and was buried of the mystery that clung to his whole 
there. ‘This has been disproved. life. His death and his burial place are 

All we know is that he rode toward as unknown as Moses’. 


PPP IAAAISCEE EEE 


THE MAUSOLEUM 


[THIN its chaste and hallowed space, 
With voices hushed and footsteps slow, 

We moved with care, lest we displace 

A chair or table set just so. 

Wax flowers in a case would show 
(By these our mothers set great store) 

That sort of art we now outgrow, 
Since old-time parlors are no more. 


The curtains were of stiffest lace. 
A lot of sea shells stood arow 
Upon the whatnot. Top to base, 
Its shelves were lined with junk. And woe 
To him who let the sun’s rude glow 
Shine on the walls, the rug, the floor! 
That’s why the shades were always low. 
The old-time parlor is no more. 


The whatnot gathers dust apac 
Up in the attic. With it go 
The crayon portraits. There’s no 
Of painted plaques we used to know, 
Nor gilded spools or nuts. Heigh-ho, 
So passes pomp and show of yore! 
We cannot weep about it, though. 
The old-time parlor is no more. 


+ 


race 


Prince, in some ways we dare not blow 


Of rapid progress that we score, 
But this we trumpet to and fro 
“The old-time parlor is no more.” 






















































Love Maggy 


Vek 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


When Lord Chalfont brings his young wife to his ancestral home, Purton 
Towers, his old friends and neighbors are inclined to look askance upon her be- 
cause, before her marriage, she was an actress. But Lady Chalfont—or “Maggy,” 
as she is commonly known—is as far as possible from the usual actress type. 
Her sweetness, her unselfishness, her simplicity are irresistible, and it is not long 
before she has won all hearts, including those of Lord Lancing, Chalfont’s dearest 
friend, and his mother, grim old Lady Shelford, to whom Chalfont’s marriage 
was a bitter blow. The vicar, Mr. Faning, and his wife, a smug, self-righteous 
woman, are the only people who are not completely captivated Ly Maggy’s charm. 
They resent her democratic influence over the young people of the,village. But they 
are anxious to be on good terms with her because they want her to help their 
pretty daughter Joan to a career on the stage. This Maggy is determined not to 
do. She knows from bitter experience the dangers of stage life for a young, inno- 
cent girl. For Maggy has a past. Chalfont knows the story and holds her blame- 
less, but Maggy cannot forget, and in the midst of her new happiness is haunted 
by the fear that she has not finished paying for her mistake. The fear is for 
Chalfont rather than for herself; she dreads the thought that she may bring 
disgrace upon him. It is, therefore, a great shock to her to learn that Woolf, 
the man who betrayed her, has rented a place in the neighborhood and is coming 
there, with his wife, to live. Both she and Chalfont, however, think it unlikely 
that they will come into contact with Woolf. He is merely an adventurer, with 
a number of shady deals to his credit, and his wife, Lady Susan, is more or less 
a social outcast. Unfortunately, Joan Faning learns that Woolf has theatrical 
connections and, despairing of Maggy’s aid, seeks his. Through him, she pro- 
cures an introduction to De Freyne, a producer of notorious reputation, and 
distress of young Lord Lancing, who is in love 








secures an engagement, to the 
with her. Woolf, who is in a bad way financially, is trying to interest a new-rich 
millionaire of the neighborhood, Joe Simmons, in a mining scheme of his. Sim- 
mons hints that the price of his participation is an introduction to Purton Towers, 
and Lady Susan undertakes to procure this by visiting Maggy and threatening to 
make public her affair with Woolf. Maggy, in terror at the thought of disgrace 
to Chalfont, consents to call upon the Simmons’ and accepts an invitation to lunch 
with them. As they are typical specimens of the vulgar, pushing parvenu, 
Chalfont cannot understand why she wants to have anything to do with them, 
and for the first time is assailed by a vague doubt as to her fitness for the posi- 
tion of Lady Chalfont. Maggy is tragically aware of this doubt, but endures it 


in silence. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


S Lancing passed in at the wide- 

A open doors of the Towers, one 

of Chalfont’s cars, coming 

from the garage, turned into the drive. 

“His lordship going out?” he inquired 
of the butler in the outer hall. 

“His lordship is out, my lord,” re- 
plied Bates. “He won’t be back till 
dinner. Her ladyship is just going out, 
too.” 

Lancing looked at his watch. It was 
a little after one. He had come over 
taking it for granted he would find 
lunch going on at the Towers. The 
walk had made him peckish. He would 
be ravenous if he had to walk home 
again. 

“Is her ladyship about, Bates?” 

“In the hall, I believe, my lord 


went on under the carved 


’ ; 
the com] itive dl 


( als 
yt the paneled hall. Magey 


Was 
it its farther end, fifty feet away, draw 
ing on her gloves, with her back turned 
to him 

“Is that you, Lancing?” she said over 
her shoulder. 

“Hullo, Maggy. I didn’t see 
>, eee . ” 
Bates Says youre going out. 

Maggy nodded. 


you. 


I came to lunch.” 
“Well. stop and have it.” 
“Alone? No, thanks. 

come of Chalfont ?” 


“Rough on me 


What's 


be- 


Ssy 


By Countess Barcynska 


Author of “The Honey Pot,” etc. 


(Ove 


“Gone into Ashington, It’s market 
day there.” 

Lancing thought he detected a touch 
of unnecessary justification in the lat- 
ter statement. 

“T expect he’s buying pigs—or sell- 
ing them,” continued Maggy, struggling 
with her glove. “Bother this button!” 

She held her hand out. Lancing but- 
toned the glove. 

“Your car’s at the door,” he 
“Can you give me a lift home?” 

“I’m sorry. I’m going in the oppo- 
site direction.” 

This time, Maggy’s voice sounded 
petulant, almost ungracious. Lancing 
came to the conclusion that something 


said. 


must have upset her. 
“Never mind,” he said. 
‘I’ve got to lunch out,” she explained 


thing!” he cried. 


“Extraordinary 
“The very people I came to talk to you 
about!’ 

She gave him a quick look. 


Had 
Chalfont said anything? She hoped 
not. Perhaps Lady Shelford had. 
“It’s nothing to do with Chalfont,” 
she disclaimed. “I mean, he doesn’t 
approve of them.” 
“Is that why he’s gone to buy pigs?” 


“Don’t be silly! I’m serious.” 
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“Sorry. I say, Maggy, have you and 
Chatfont been sparring?” 

“No, certainly not,” she replied, with- 
out looking at him. “I haven’t seen 
him since breakfast. What makes you 
ask such a question?” 

“Well—if he’s ratty 
knowing the Simmons 

“But he isn’t. At least, I didn’t say 
so. But go on.” 

“What I meant was he mightn’t like 
me knowing them,” stammered Lan- 
cing. 

“What rot! Besides, you don’t.” 

“But I want to. I’m fearfully keen 
on having Simmons’ advice about in- 
vesting that eight thousand I came into 
last week.” 

“Is it important? Couldn’t you get 
to know at the bank, or your club?” 

Lancing shook his head. 

“Not the same thing. Simmons is 
in the know. And it’s tremendously 
important—because of Joan.” 

Maggy stood considering. 

“Why don’t you come with 
then?” she said after a pause. 

“To the Simmons’? Mean it?” he 
cried. 

“Yes. It'll make it easier for me, 
too. Come along, then.” She led the 
way out. “Mr. Simmons will tell you 
the price of everything in the house, 
except the cutlets. There'll bé cutlets 
for lunch for a certainty—with gold 
paper frills, I What a disap- 


pointment it must be to Mr. Simmons 


about 


” 


your 


me, 


expt ct. 


that he can’t buy eighteen-carat cutlets 
with solid silver fat! Perhaps, though, 
when he dies, he can do it in his own 
special heaven! Can’t you imagine him 
bargaining with the angel butcher ?” 

Lancing laughed, although Maggy’s 
cynical mood was new to him. He had 
never known her to say an ill-natured 
thing before. When the car had 
started, he said thoughtfully: 

“Some of these millionaire chaps 
have their good points. I absolutely 
must get rich quick.” 
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“That means you’ve heard from 
Joan,” said Maggy intuitively. “How 
is she?” 

“T’ll show you her letter. If I don't 
find a way to marry her soon, I shalf 
lose her. That’s why I’m so keen about 
Simmons. A man like that has only 
to tell me what to put my money into 
and it’ll double itself in no time.” 

“If I were you, Lancing, I should 
put it into a nice, safe bank. Simmons 
is a stranger, remember.” 

She could not have said why she 
counseled caution. Something at the 
back of hér mind connected Lady Susan 
with monetary transactions and Sim 
mons, but she had forgotten what it 
was. 

“You bet I’ll be careful!” said Lan 
cing. “Anyhow, I’m jolly glad I caught 
you in.” 

Maggy was glad, too. She had been 
dreading going alone to the Simmons 
more than a visit to the dentist. Lan 


cing’s cheerful presence would give her 


confidence. She took courage, too, in 
the childish belief that she was divid- 
ing responsibility for a naughty action. 
It might discount Chalfont’s displeas- 
ure. He had shown it by absenting 
himself all day. 

Lancing gave her Joan’s letter. The 
note paper was tinted and perfumed. 
It bore a novelty in monograms—a 
tiny photograph of Joan herself, framed 
in her Maggy was not sure 
that she liked it. It was rather too sug- 
gestive of an advertisement. 

“Her writing has altered,” she re 
marked, as she began to read. “It’s not 
so neat and tidy—and babyish.” 


initials 


My Dear Lancine: I’m so sorry I haven't 
answered your last three letters. Why 
you worry so about me? Everything is quite 
all right and I’m frightfully happy. Every 
one is so kind. Even the other girls are nice 
to me now. I can’t think why Maggy made 
out that the stage was such a dreadful place. 
She must have seen the seamy side. I haven't 
had any troubles of any kind, and Mr. De 
Freyne is an amiable dear. 





Love Maggy 


You know I have a small part now. In the 
next piece, I’m going to have quite a big one. 
There’s an interview with me in Pearson’s 
Magazine this month and also in the Star, 
in which I talk about my new part. 

Why don’t you come and take me out 
sometimes ? I’m not coming home yet. 
Mother wants me to do a skirt dance for the 
church bazaar, but I can’t. I don’t dance 
churchily now 

Have you made pots of money yet? You 
said you were going to—don’t you remem- 
ber ?—and carry me off from this dreadful 
lurid life. 

I’m afraid this is a very uninteresting let- 
ter, but I’m quite stupid at letters. I never 
could write them. There’s a column beauty 
article by me in Home Hints, but of course 
I didn’t write it. Some face-cream and cos- 
metic chemists four guineas for 
signing my name at the bottom. The stage is 
a regular gold mine. You can make money 
not only by acting at night, but in the day, 
with your teeth and your hair and advertis- 
ing underclothing and things by being photo- 
graphed in them. Still, I think | would 
rather marry you if you really had plenty of 
money. My dancing master is a crosspatch 
and I get fed up with him sometimes 
Lancing dear. Give me lunch 
some day. Your affec old friend, Joan. 

P. S—Don’t write to my old address, as I 
have moved. 


“What an artless letter!” 
smiled affectionately as she gave it back. 
“That’s what makes me so attached to 
her—her simplicity. Lexie thought her 
I’m sure I don’t see why.” 


gave me 


Good-by, 


Maggy 


knowing. 
“Oh, Joan’s got plenty of savvy,” ad- 
mitted Lancing. 

yne and his look 

Vas a trond ol 
more than ever, 

hat she is out ol sight. He 
nevertheless, beginning to have di 
ing doubts as to the extent of her sim 
plicity. Not that he allowed 
doubts to affect his desire for her. He 
simply wanted her. He wanted to take 
her away from the stage and all the 


such 


dangers that encompass the path of a 
pretty girl 
He d 


enough, 


in the theatrical profession 


fined those dangers vaguely 


"he one most prominent was 


a high-priced limousine: he couldn’t 
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make it fit in with a salary of four 
pounds a week. There were also the 
lunches at the restaurants, to which she 
admitted being taken by men. Her as- 
sertion that she was careful in her 
choice of the right places and the right 
men did not lessen his anxiety lest she 
should be mistaken in the latter. He 
had a conviction that Joan would be 
infinitely safer in the country, married 
to himself, than anywhere else. He 
wanted to see her at his breakfast table 
every morning of his life. He wanted 
her to hunt and shoot and fish with 
him. He wanted to see her with two 
children, jolly little beggars, a girl and 
a boy—the boy like himself, the girl like 
Joan. 

In these matrimonial daydreams, he 
ignored the fact that Joan loved the 
stage and hated breakfast—out of bed. 
He forgot that fishing bored her and 
that she was afraid of horses and guns. 
Fortunately for him, he was young, 
with plenty of time to get over this ini- 
tial love attack. But he had his lesson 
to learn first. 

Of course he made a confidante of 
Maggy. All her sympathies were with 
him. She would have liked nothing bet- 
ter ‘than to see Joan and Lancing mar- 
ried. The alluring prospect at last had 
the effect of making her hope, as fer- 
vently as Lancing did, that Simmons 
might be prevailed on to play the good 
Man 

was 
find that no other people 
had been asked to meet her. This al- 
lowed her to monopolize Mrs. Sim- 
mgns’ attention so that Lancing might 
make the most of his opportunity with 
her husband. The Simmons were in 
great fettle at getting an unexpected 
title to lunch. The little man frankly 
admitted he was honored by Lancing’s 


thankful to 
1 


presence, 
The lunch was a tremendous affair 


a banquet. Maggy’s prediction about 
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the auriferous cutlets was only half ful- 
filled. They made their appearance— 
her eyes heliographed the fact to Lan- 
cing—but so disguised in culinary splen- 
dor that they required a whole line on 
the menu to themselves. Simmons re- 
frained from a valuation of the food, 
but he let himself out over the 
champagne, a superlative ten-year-old 
Cliquot. He held an auction, so to 
speak, 

“This wine, now, Lord Lancing. 
What d’you think of it?” 

“Ripping!” declared Lancing. 

“And the price? Give a guess.” 

Lancing guessed, rather at random. 
Simmons shook his head knowingly. 

“Dear at a hundred and twenty shil- 
lings a dozen? Wholesale, I mean, 
mind you.” 

Lancing professed the question to be 
beyond him. 

“One-fifty? One-seventy-five? Two 
hundred ?” 

“T should 
you gave for it.” 

“You're right, my boy! Two hun- 
dred and ten it stood me in, and cheap 
at the price!” 

In due course, Mrs. Simmons retired 
with Maggy. She must see Joe’s “an- 
cestors.” There was a new one, picked 
up in Tottenham Court Road. Also, 
she must have a look round the place, 
not left 
alone with Lancing, produced enormous 


I heir 


say it’s worth whatever 


forgetting the vinery. Joe, 


cigars. “Priceless,” they were. 
history had to be detailed. 
tened attentively, waiting for an open- 


came 


Lancing lis- 


ing concerning investments. It 
sooner than he could have hoped for. 
“Anything like that—cigars, wine, or 
diamonds—you just let me know and 
I’ll put you on to the right thing,” Sim- 


mons was saying. ‘‘Not much use being 
in the City if you don’t take advantage 
of special knowledge, eh?” 

“That’s awfully good of you,” said 
Lancing eagerly. “I’m not much of a 
hand at such things, but you would be 


Ainslee’s 


doing me a real turn, Mr. Simmons, if” 
you would put me on to a good invest: 
ment. Something that’s likely to go up 
soon.” He waited in anxious silence, 
watching Simmons’ face. } 

“An investment, eh? Or d’you mean 
a flutter?” 

“That’s about it.” 

Simmons looked him over from shoes 
to necktie, and made a mental note to 
ask for the name of his tailor. 

“How much have you got to play: 
with?” 

“Eight thousand.” 

Simmons took a pull at his cigar and 
watched the smoke reflectively. Peo- 
ple were always asking him for tips. 
He seldom gave them. It was his ex- 
perience that very few showed any 
gratitude when they won, and the losers 
invariably said nasty things. Some 
times they hinted at being “done.” But 
this young fellow was different. He 
was a gentleman. Simmons knew a 
gentleman when he saw one, just as he 
knew a diamond. There was nothing 
“off color” about this one. He hada 
frank, engaging way that was very fe 
freshing. You didn’t come across it in 
the City, or if you did, you’d got to 
watch out. No, this young nobleman 
was a real nobleman—old, titled family 
and all that; not one of your jumped-up 
lords with a twenty-minute record be 
hind him. Simmons knew that sort. 

This eight thousand, 
telle, of course—about the sum a young 
lord would back a horse with. He 
would give him a better run for his 
money than that. Something on the 
Rand, f’r instance—mining shares. He 
wouldn’t. squeal if he dropped it, and 
he’d be mighty obliged if it came off 
trumps. 

“Game to go nap?” he asked. 
His heart was 


a baga- 


now ; 


Lancing nodded. 
thumping. i 
“I’m in a little proposition that might 


do for you. I'll be frank, though. It's 
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a toss-up. Might go ‘biff,’ and on the 
other hand it might be ‘the goods.’ ” 

“If it’s good enough for you 

“Shouldn’t put you on to it if it 
wasn't,” interrupted Simmons. “I’m in 
it to the tune of fifty thousand.” 

Lancing was voluble in his thanks, 
but Simmons stopped him. 

“Forget it,” he said. ‘Time enough 
to thank me if it comes off. Anyway, 
you'll come in on the ground floor. It’s 
Croitz Deeps. You can buy ’em at 
twelve and six.” 

He scratched a line or two with a 
gold pencil in a gold-bound notebook, 
tore out the leaf, and passed it over. 
It looked uncommonly like a doctor’s 
prescription to Lancing. 

“Half a sec. Know a broker? No?” 
Simmons took the paper back and 
added a name and address. “Now sup- 


” 


pose we go and join the ladies.” 


On the way home, Lancing was in 
tremendous spirits. He felt like a man 
who has already brought off a coup. 
Simmons was a good chap. Joan was 
an angel. The day was glorious, the 
road like a billiard table. The trees in 
Purton Wood—they were bowling 
through it—had never looked so green 
and shady. He voiced his exhilara- 
tion. 

But Maggy looked uneasy. 

“Did Simmons say those Deep things 
were safe?” she asked 

“Well, considering he’s put in a cool 
ifty thou himself !” 

“Yes, but he’s rich. He can afford 
it.” Maggy sighed. “I wish you 
hadn’t come! If you lose your money, 
Lancing, I shall feel it’s my fault.” 

“Rats!” said Lancing. “I say, about 
Joan—what a careless kid she is! Did 
you notice? Tells me not to write to 
her old address and forgets to give me 
a new one!” 

“The Pall Mall 
swered Magey. 

That address was precisely the one 


will find her,” an- 
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Joan wished her letters directed to. She 
might have simple ways, but, compared 
with her, Lancing and Maggy were 
mere babes—babes in a wood. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Things at the Moat were usually in 
a state of upheaval. Servants came and 
went. Meals were served at uncertain 
hours ; sometimes they were not served 
at all. Sometimes it was the larder, 
occasionally the coal cellar that was 
empty. The last of the horses had long 
since been sold for what it would fetch. 
When Susan was in, Woolf was gener- 
ally out. They did not exactly avoid 
one another, but each found life more 
tolerable in the other’s absence. 

Of late, Woolf had spent much of 
his time in London. Croitz Deeps oc- 
cupied it. Croitz Deeps was an Ishmael 
among gold mines. More of the 
precious metal had been lost in it than 
had ever come out of its workings. Its 
finances had been reconstructed and re- 
reconstructed. It had gone into liqui- 
dation. It had passed from company 
to company. But it had never paid. 


‘It had a habit of lying idle for long 


periods, waiting for some hopeful syn- 
dicate to come along and stir it into a 
semblance of life again. It was in one 
of its somnolent states when Woolf 
heard of it. As a vehicle for specula- 
tion, it appealed to him. Having no 
money of his own to lose, he was able 
to recommend it with perfect confidence 
as a good investment to other people 
who had. 

Nobody’s recommendation, least of 
all Woolf’s, would have induced Sim- 
mons to put a penny into it. Gold mines 
of any kind, especially those suffering 
from “cold feet,” were out of his line. 
It was the social lift-up that he believed 
Woolf was able to give him that de- 
cided him to finance it. He made his 
own inquiries, however, and came to the 
conclusion that, with adequate capital, 
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it could be just made to pay its-vay. If 
he didn’t actually lose by it and in addi- 
tion increased his social prestige by get- 
ting on good terms with the Chalfonts, 
he considered he would be doing a good 
stroke of business. Up to the time of 
Maggy’s luncheon visit, results seemed 
to have justified his agqumen. From 
half a crown the shares had risen to 
twelve-and-six. Then, the weather 
being fine and a Mexican millionaire’s 
steam yacht, at the moment lying off 
Southampton, being available at a low 
charter—Villa having unexpectedly ap- 
pointed himself official receiver of the 
rest of the owner’s property—Simmons 
had taken it for two months and with 
Mrs. Simmons had gone off on a cruise 
to Norway. 

His departure was the signal for a 
collapse in the market value of Croitz 
Deeps. They dropped steadily. Woolf’s 
part of the flotation plunder was five 
thousand shares—no cash. Simmons 
had seen to that. At 12\/6 Woolf had 
hesitated to sell part of his holding; 
at 10|— he waited for the reaction. 
Not only did it not come, but the bot- 
tom of the market dropped out. The 
present quotation of Croitz Deeps was 
a nominal one of 1|—. 

Woolf was burdened with the knowl- 
edge of this baleful state of affairs when 
he opened the door of his drawing- 
room to find Susan drinking tea by her- 
self. The anomalous spectacle tempo- 
rarily drove Croitz Deeps out of his 
head. It fascinated him. He dropped 
into an armchair and looked at her in 
wonderment. 

“You needn’t stare,” she 
shouldn’t drink tea if there 
whisky in the lace.” 

“There’s some in the sideboard,” he 
replied stupidly. 

“Yes. Enough for one. I didn’t 
want to be damned for depriving you 
of it, so I left it.” 

Woolf immediately changed the sub- 
ject. 


said. “TI 
were any 


Ainslee’s 


“You’d better write to the Faning 
woman and tell her we’re leaving at the | 
end of the quarter,” he said. ' 

“Won’t she want the usual notice” 

“She can want. Make an excuse 
Say the roof’s leaking.” 

“In weather like this! Why, it hasn't 
rained for weeks!” 

“No, but it will,” debated Woolf 
irascibly. “Anyway, we’ve got to clear 
out. And quick, too, unless you can do 
something to save the situation.” 

“I? I’m not a conjurer,” protested 
Susan. “What is the situation? Is it 
different from yesterday or the day be 
fore?” 

“How the devil could it be any 
worse?” Woolf lapsed into morose 
silence. Presently he burst out: “Damn 
Croitz Deeps! Damn everything!” 

Susan went on with her tea. He 
thought he detected a contemptuous 
look in her face. A muttered objurga- 
tion passed his lips. She knew it was 
meant for her. 

“Can’t Simmons do anything?” she 
asked equably. 

“What can he do on a yacht, the 
Lord knows where—except be sea- 
sick?” he fumed. “I hope and trust 
he is, leaving me in the lurch like this! 
What’s his game, I wonder? He’s put 
Lord Lancing into Croitz Deeps, too. 
His money’s gone as well. Not that 
I’m concerned about him.” 

“Do you know Lord Lancing?” 

No ” 

“Still, you might drop him a friendly 
hint.” 

“Why should I? 
ness.” 

“Oh, well, then, IT will. He looks a 
nice boy, and he sits a horse like at 
angel.” 

Woolf shook his head. 

“It’s no use. It’s too late now. Look 
here, Susan, I’ve got to get some money 
somewhere. Can’t you do anything 
with Maggy Chalfont?” 


It’s not my bust 
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Before answering, Susan poured her- 
self out another cup of tea. 

“No. And I don’t mean to try. I’ve 
done enough—too much—in that quar- 
ter, and I feel beastly about it. She’s 
a downright good sort—more of a lady 
than I ever was. I’d like to tell her so.” 
She pushed back her chair and stood up. 
“I’m dead off any more hanky-panky. 
It isn’t good enough, Fred. I’ve got 
a feeling—I don’t know how long it 
will last—that I’d like to run straight. 
If an ex-chorus girl can do it, I ought 
to be able to. You needn’t sneer. I’ve 
only met her twice, but I'll take my oath 
she’s decent—in spite of you.” 

Woolf looked at her nastily, but she 
stared him down. 

“I know you don’t understand, or be- 
lieve me,” she continued. “You think 
it’s a case with me of the devil being 
sick. You think the position we’re in 
has frightened me into making good 
resolutions all of a sudden.” She made 
a little ejaculation of derision and 
snapped her fingers. “I may be no 
saint, but I’m not chicken-livered. And 
although it may surprise you to hear it, 
I still have a taste for the decencies of 
life. I’ve done without them long 
enough. Have you anything to say?” 

Woolf’s rejoinder was to consign her 
to a locality where her good resolutions 
would come in handy as paving mate- 
He jumpe 


rials ped up from his chair. 


other thing I’ve got to 
( “is that I’m going to 
off. I’m 


Che best thing you can 


going to town 


1 . 2 . foe 
do is to go and stay with friends.” 


“Friends! Oh, yes, I’ve so 
left—thanks to you!” 

“Well, you can stay on here—till 
you’re turned out.” 

“Thanks awfully!’ And what then?” 

Woolf made a violent gesture. 

“How should I know? It’s your af- 
fair, You'll have to do the best you 
can for yourself. Other women man- 
age it. Run You seem to 


many 


tea shop. 


Maggy 
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be in training for it! Or a registry 
office for servants. I don’t care which.” 

“And you?” Susan’s lip curled. “I 
suppose you’re going to live on your 
means at the Ritz?” 

“No, the Savoy,” he answered, proof 
against her sarcasm. “Young Ash- 
eimer’s staying there. He’s not over- 
bright. I ought to be able to touch him 
for a decentish amount. What are you 
shaking your head about?” 

They were standing facing one an- 
other, with the tea table between them. 
Susan’s regard had something of re- 
gret in it. 

“I don’t want to pose as a bird of. ill 
omen, Fred,” she replied, “but don’t be 
too hopeful of young Asheimer. You 
may not know it, but you don’t inspire 
confidence nowadays. You’re played 
out ‘i 

“Well, I know that,” he interrupted 
testily. 

“Yes, but you show it. Your face 
and your manner give you away. You 
look beaten—counted out. You've got 
over difficulties before; this time, be- 
lieve me, you won’t. Or, at least, not 
for long. The fact is, your luck’s out. 
You’ve lived on luck—luck and swank, 
not brains. They helped you to get a 
reputation for cleverness in the City. It 
was luck that gave you winners on the 
turf. You've no real eye for a horse’s 
points. You couldn’t sit a gallop or 
blister a splint. You’re not a sports- 
man. You used to have a horseshoe 
as an emblem on your sporting paper. 
When you took it off, your luck went 
and the sales dropped to nothing. It 
was pure luck that ue 

“T suppose it was luck that explains 
my marrying you!” he sneered. 

“No, that was swank—vanity, you 
know—and_ acquisitiveness. I was 
going cheap. You thought I was a good 
investment.” 

“And what about you?” he de- 
manded. “I suppose you married me 
out of compassion !” 
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“No, out of love, God help me!” 

He heard only the last three words; 
the preceding ones were almost in- 
audible. 

“You’re cheerful company, I must 
say,” he said after a short pause. “And 
I don’t see that you’re more to be pitied 
than I am. Ten days ago those in- 
fernal shares of mine were worth over 
three thousand pounds. Now I shall 
have to take a paltry two hundred for 
them—if I can get it! How long is that 
going to last me at the Savoy?” He 
stood thinking, muttering to himself. 
Presently his hand went, into his 
pocket. “I can’t leave you more than 
a tenner to go on with. Here you are.” 

Susan took the note. 

“And drop me a line when you leave 
this place. You'll keep my where- 


abouts to yourself, of course.” 

She nodded assent. 

“Of course,” he supplemented as an 
afterthought, “you understand [ leave 
you entirely free. 


I take it we’re mu- 
tually agreed there’s nothing in the nup- 
tial-tie idea for us.” 

Again Susan nodded. 

“So I-shan’t stand in your light. If 
you find some other fellow to take you 
on g 

He stopped because she began | 
ing. She kept on 
couldn’t stop. Her 
terical screeches, 
two he looked at 

“ih thane it! 


~ 


voice 
For 


her h 


straw!” he muttered, 
carefully closing the door behi 


CHAPTER XXV 


employed certain serviceable 

her conduct of life. One 
of them was: “Always keep a man 
waiting.” She found it even 
when a lunch or a dinner was in ques- 
tion. But to have the tables turned on 
her was a new experience. 

Although she was twenty minutes be- 


Joan 
maxims in 


paid, 


Ainslee’s 


ar. 


hind time, Lancing was nowhere to he: 
seen. He had written to her to meg! 
him at Prince’s, and here she was, with 
a petulant look on her face, waiting for 
him in the lobby. What would people 
—by “people” she meant other actresses 
—think if they saw her unattended, in 
a public place, obviously kept cooling 
her heels by some tardy male? They 
would be sure to put the correct con- 
struction on it. It would positively be 
enough to damage her theatrical repu- 
tation! 

A quarter of an hour went by, and 
still there was no sign of Lancing 
Joan decided to go home. To lunch by 
herself in the restaurant would be one 
shade worse than waiting outside for 
it. At home, too, she would be able 
to write a cross note to Lancing; and 
she would never, never, never give him 
an atom of encouragement again! An 
other cause of grievance against him 
lay in the fact that, on alighting from 
her car, she had dismissed Parker, tell- 
ing him to return in an hour anda 
quarter. Not knowing where he had 
taken the car, she was reduced to mak 
ing use of a taxi, 

rhe hall porter was assisting her into 
one when Lancing drove up in another. 
Joan’s first impulse was to get out, scold 
him for keeping her waiting, and then 
ice with him over fonds @art- 

hors d'euore, 

to do without 
nd glance made 

He looked il 


1 
make pe 


favorite 


mind, 
to him. 
turned, saw her, and came 
Joan forgot 


Lan ‘ing 
to the door of her taxi. 
her reproaches. 

“I’m frightfully sorry to be so late,” 
he said in a dull voice. “I forgot all 
about meeting you until the last me 
ment, I’ve had a facer this morning.” 
Seeing that she sat still, he added ufl- 
enthusiastically: ‘‘Won’t you come ™ 
and have lunch ?” 

“You don’t look well enough to—t@ 
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lunch among a lot of people,” she stam- 


mered. 

His set expression frightened her. 
He looked quite tragic. At least, that 
would have been Joan’s word for it. 

“J_-J must speak to you,” he said and 
looked about him irresolutely. 

“You had better come home with me. 
I was just going there. Tell the man 
to drive to 1a Charles Street.” 

Lancing repeated the address me- 
chanically and took the seat beside her. 
Joan did not know what to make of 
him. In her shallow way, she was 
fond of him. She did not love him 
and would not have married him. He 
was far too poor. But he was good to 
look at and beautifully dressed. She 
liked being seen about with him. Other 
girls—she could see it in their faces— 
envied her her possession of him. Be- 
sides, he had lately given her a good 
many presents, notably a diamond-and- 
emerald bracelet. It must have cost 
him more than he could afford. The 
thought sent her eyes to it. The hand 
on which she wore it slipped softly into 
his. Endearing practices of this na- 
ture came easily to her. 

But Lancing drew his hand away. 

“You don’t want anything to do with 
me now,” he said gruffly. “I’m fin- 
ished.” 

“What do you mean, 

“T'll tell you 

He w 
lip, to play the man, to do the right 
thing by Joan. Sut it was hard. He 
had been building a castle in Spain— 
for Joan, and it had come down with a 
crash, so suddenly, so unexpectedly, 
that he was hardly able yet to face the 
consequences. In a dull way, he knew 
Joan was lost to him. He looked at her 
with eyes full of anguish. She was 
such a dear little thing and so lovely. 
No wonder she wanted “pots and pots” 
oI money ; she deserved them. 

Joan was very subdued. Her mind 
Was busy trying to account for this new 
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and strange aspect in Lancing. What 
did he mean by being “finished?” The 
word had an ominous sound. And his 
manner was alarming. In days to 
come, it was fated that Joan should con- 
tribute to the undoing of more than 
one man’s life. She was to witness the 
tragedy of a man blotting himself out 
before her very eyes in her own draw- 
ing-room. Could she have forecast her 
future so far, she would have ridiculed 
the possibility of such a catastrophe. 
Yet, in a shadowy way, Lancing 
aroused in her a sense of calamity. It 
was as formless as the ashes of the 
Sibylline Books and as_ unpalpably 
prophetic. Joan’s sensations were more 
physical than mental. This one did not 
go beyond the “goose-flesh” stage. It 
made her feel uncomfortable. Lancing 
might be going to do “something silly” 
—make a scene, perhaps. The best way 
to prevent that was by trying to cheer 
him up. 

The taxi stopped. 

“Here we are!” she cried brightly. 
“You're the first person to see my very 
own little house. And it’s a _ secret, 
Lancing. You mustn’t breathe a word 
about it to anybody, not even Maggy. 
If you do, I shall have crowds coming 
and no peace, now that I’m beginning 
to be fam—well known.” 

A manservant opened the door. 

“Lunch for two, please, quickly— 
old,” said Joan. 

She tripped ahead. Lancing followed 
her into a drawing-room. Like her- 
self, it was on a miniature scale, very 
daintily furnished. Carpet, hangings, 
and upholstery were in turquoise blue. 
She harmonized with the color scheme. 
Lancing found himself likening her to 
a piece of delicate porcelain; there was 
a small cabinet containing some—a 
little Sévres, several Bow figures. The 
cabinet was locked, and De Freyne had 
the key. Being unaware of the fact, 
Lancing could deduce no moral from it. 
Logical Joan took it calmly enough. 
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The cabinet was one of the fixtures of 
the house, to be temporarily possessed 
one day by another favorite. But not 
until she relinquished it. Her “amiabil- 
ity” would give her the monopoly of 
it for a long time yet. 

She threw off her hat and ruffled her 


curls. It was the mode just then for 
smart Parisiennes to wear their hair 
short. Joan was the first London 


actress to adopt it. 

“Come along,” she said, opening the 
door of a communicating room. “I 
hear lunch. Lancing, you're to eat be- 
fore you talk,” she enjoined with pretty 
imperiousness. 

In a dazed way, he took in the tiny 
white-paneled dining room. Its dark 
Sheraton furniture looked expensive. 
A small oval table was laid for two. 
Silver, glass, and napery were of the 
best. The servant opened a bottle of 
champagne and went out quietly. 

“You must have some fizz,” 
Joan gayly. “It'll buck you up. Don’t 
looked shocked. I don’t drink it my- 
self. I keep it in the house for—for 
my friends.” 

He let her fill his glass and made a 
pretense of eating. Joan showed a 
healthy appetite. She talked lightly of 
Purton, of Ranelagh, of Kempton, of 
the topics of the day, in an endeavor to 


said 


banish his depression. In the middle 
of it, he interrupted her 
“So vo live here,” he said, ] king 


about him. 

“Yes, 
thing.” 

“Who pays for it?” 

“This house? Why, I do, of course 
—out of my salary.” 

She was laggard with the last part 
of the sentence and flushed under his 
that his 
eyes had some of the searching quality 
of his mother’s. It first 
she had noticed his resemblance to the 


You’re not drinking any- 


steady gaze. It struck her 


was the time 


formidable marchioness. 


Ajinslee’s 



























































“Then your salary must be considen 
able,” he said in a curious tone. 

“It’s thirty pounds a week.” 

He must have been prepared for 
some such answer, for he did not criti- 
cize it. 

“Did you furnish this place?” 

“No, of course not. It belonged to 
an actress—and a friend furnished it 
for her. I—I took it like this, | 
really don’t see why you should look 
SO suspicious and question me so, Lan- 


cing.” 

“I’m sorry,” he mumbled. “I’ve no 
earthly right— I’m glad you're 
doing so well. But I hope ” He 





broke off. 

“What do you hope ?” 

“I hope to God some good chap with 
pots of money will come along and 
marry you quickly!” 

The outburst brought back Joan's 
sensation of “goose flesh.” 

“But why?” she was impelled to ask. 

“Because / can’t. I’ve got to put you 
clean out of my head—give up seeing 
[ only knew it for certain 
this morning. It made me feel like— 
hell! Isn’t it clear? No? Well, I’ve 
lost you because I’ve lost everything 
else! It’s best you should know it and 

Like an ass, I specu- 
Got it from Simmons, 


you, even! 


what it means. 
lated on a tip. 


and put every red cent I had into it 
That’s three weeks ago [ saw by the 
apr the shat were going down, but 
[ didn’t wort [ thought they’d be 
sure to rise agait I didn’t know how 


much they’d dropped till yesterday, 
when I had a letter from my broker. I 
saw him this morning. The whole 
thing’s gone to utter smash. I wired 
to Simmons, but he’s abroad—where, I 
don’t know. Anyway, he can’t help me 
now. I’m cleaned out. Everything 
gone. And I meant—I hoped to marty 
you in a month or two! Think of it!” 
He buried his face in his hands. 
“It’s not the money itself I regret,” 
“T could have lost 


he went on bitterly. 
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it without turning a hair if there had 
been nobody but myself to think of. 
It’s what it stood for—you, Joan.” 

Joan knew the worst now. It was 
nothing like as bad as his manner had 
led her to expect. She had been antici- 
pating a catastrophe of some sort. This 
was hardly a crisis. Poor Lancing had 
lost some money and—very properly— 
wasn’t able to think of marrying her. 
She almost felt relieved. She must be 
nice to him. 

Her hand went to his coat sleeve and 
thence to his bent head. The little soft 
fingers smoothed his hair soothingly. 

“You poor dear!” she murmured. 
“Don’t fret so. It’s frightful, I know 
—all that money going—and I can’t tell 
you how sorry Iam. But think a mo- 
ment. You say you wouldn’t mind so 
much if you hadn’t lost me. It’s not as 
bad as that.””. Her voice was very soft 
and compassionate. “You haven’t lost 
me—not in the way you mean. I never 
really thought of marrying you, Lan- 
cing dear. I didn’t think you were seri- 
ous—about making enough money for 
me and all that. I wouldn’t leave the 
stage for worlds. It’s my life!” 

While she was speaking, Lancing 
slowly took his hands from his face. 
Stupefaction looked out of it. 

“Then—what were you playing at?” 
he demanded almost savagely. 

“I—I wasn’t playing at anything,” 
she stammered. “I just didn’t mean 
anything serious. I—I——~ Where are 
you going?” 

He had got up and was moving to 
the door 

“You—little—devil!’”’ he said. “You 
empty little devil!” 

“Lancing!” 

Tears—-big ones, the kind that can 
be produced at will—stood in her eyes 
and almost brimmed over. 

Lancing was calm again. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “I’ve 
been awfully rude. I didn’t know what 
I was saying. Of course, you can’t help 


yourself. I see that now. I’ve been 
blind. I see clearly a lot of things now 
that puzzled me. I think—for the first 
time—I see you as you really are. 
You’re—just Joan. Good-by.” 

She said nothing, made no effort to 
stop him, and he went. The hall door 
shut sharply. 

For a minute or two, she sat quite 
still. Then came real tears—tears of 
self-pity and wounded pride, not sor- 
row for Lancing’s misfortune. 

She cried on luxuriously for quite 
five minutes; after which she went into 
her bedroom to repair the ravages of 
grief. She bathed her eyes and studied 
herself narrowly in the mirror. 

“T think I’ll have a little cry every 
now and then,” she said thoughtfully. 
“It makes me look so—so limpid-eyed !” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Four days later, Lancing was back in 
Purton. He looked five years older and 
felt ten. Drowning care in the way 
customary with young men had done 
him no good. The process was clearly 
discernible in his appearance when he 
turned up at the Towers. 

“You don’t look very fit,” said Chal- 
font. “Been in town all this while?” 

“Yes. Had rather a time there,” re- 
plied Lancing, with assumed _light- 
heartedness, 

He had come prepared to make a 
clean breast of his delinquencies, but 
shrank from plunging into them. Al- 
though he had few secrets from Chal- 
font, the full extent of his late infatua- 
tion for Joan was one of them. He 
had been able to admit it to Maggy, to 
talk freely on the fascinating subject; 
she was a woman and _ understood. 
Chalfont was a man and might have 
“chipped” him. Lancing had not cared 
to run the risk of that. The affair had 
been too serious. As a matter of fact, 
Maggy had usurped Chalfont’s place in 
matters that touched Lancing’s Sensi- 
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bilities. Indeed, it was Maggy whom 
he had come purposely to see. He 
longed to unburden his lacerated heart 
to her and receive her sympathy. But 
unfortunately Chalfont had come into 
the room—her own room—where he 
was waiting for her. 

“My dear chap, any one can see 
you’ve been on the racket,” said Chal- 
font. “You look as if you hadn’t been 
in bed for a month!” 

“Four days,” mumbled Lancing. 

“What was the idea?” 

“Oh, I met a crowd of old varsity 
pals.” 

“Good 
then.” 

“Only for a week. I’ve got the offer 
of a job in town—assistant manager 
at the Elite Motor Company’s place in 
Coventry Street. Not much to do and 
pretty good pay. To be quite frank, 
I'm about cleaned out.” 

Chalfont sat down and looked at him. 

“Cleaned out?” he exclaimed. “What 
do you mean?” 

Lancing reddened. The 
he was about to make humiliated him; 
not because Chalfont was to be the au- 
ditor of it, but because it might reveal 
the motive that had made him so in- 
fernally reckless. 

“Verb. sap. ve been punting—gone 
the limit. I’m down and Oh, 
damn all rotten figures of* speech! 
Here’s the plain truth: I’ve been specu 
lating on the Stock I’ve 
lost eight thousand pounds in ready 
cash, and, to make it a round sum, I’ve 
borrowed two thousand, besides—from 
a money lender.” The final admission 
was not made without a struggle. 

Deep concern showed in Chalfont’s 
face. 

“That’s bad,” he said. 
body know—besides me?” 

“No—at  least”—Lancing 
bered that Joan knew—‘“nobody that 
matters.” 


thing you’re back again, 


admission 


out ! 


Exchange. 


“Does any- 


remem- 
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“Better not tell your mother. Yogi 
have to leave this to me, Lancing.” 

“Neel she be told? Now I’ve got 
this post in town e 
_ “I didn’t mean that,” interrupted 
Chalfont. “This money-lending affair 
—l’ll settle that first, if you’ll give me 
the details.” 

There was an appreciable pause be. 
fore Lancing found his tongue. 

“You dear old chap! But I can’t let 
you do it! I really can’t!” 

“Nonsense! You don’t think I’m 
going to leave you in a hole? The 
money’s nothing. I’ve got more than 
ten thousand lying idle.” Chalfont got 
up and put his hands on the boy's 
shoulders. “If I can’t do a thing like 
that for you, Lancing, who can?” he 
said affectionately. ‘It doesn’t balance 
my debt to your mother. Nothing 
can. 

For five minutes, Lancing refused to 
listen to the generous proposition, He'd 
made an ass of himself and he wasn't 
going to let anybody else pay for his 
foolishness—least of all Chalfont. He 
was going to earn his living and pay 
off the two thousand to the money 
lender by degrees. The loss of his small 
inheritance served him right. 

Chalfont let him talk himself out. 
Then, with a smile, he said: 

“You’ve forgotten one __ thing— 
Maggy. Do you think she’ll like the 
i of your going off to sell motor 
cars? In fact, do you think I should 
be able to look her in the face if I 
But, my dear fellow, it isnt 
only that,” he continued with kindly 
seriousness. “Don’t you understand 
it’s a positive pleasure to me to come 
to the rescue? I’m not going to let you 
deprive me of it.” 

A lump came into Lancing’s throat. 
To stand out, after Chalfont had put tt 
like that, would, he felt, be churlish. 
He was too moved to say much, He 
could only grip Chalfont’s hand hard. 
His conscience pricked him for not hav- 





let you ? 









Love Maggy 


ing been entirely frank. He had left 
him in the dark on the subject of Joan 
and therefore of the origin of the 
whole disaster. It meant scarifying his 
feelings to speak of Joan, but he wasn’t 
going to spare himself. 

“I hope you won’t imagine mer- 
cenary motives had anything to do with 
my plunging,” he said dolorously. “I 
wanted money to marry Joan, and, like 
a fool, I thought I could make it that 
way. I was wrong about her, too. I 
hadn’t any chance with her. It’s just 
as well, perhaps. As things have 
turned out, I—I’m glad. I made a mis- 
take there. She’s all right, of course,”’ 
he finished chivalrously. 

“Maggy will be sorry,” was all Chal- 
font had to say on that score. His tone 
changed. “Tell me. What was it you 
dropped your money in?” 

“Thing called Croitz Deeps. 
shares.” 

“IT don’t 


Mining 


think I’ve ever heard of 

“No, it was a new concern. I got 
the tip to buy from Simmons. He was 
a big shareholder. He and Woolf— 
the man who lives at the Moat—are 
both directors. You wouldn’t believe 
that a man like Simmons, who lives and 
breathes finance, would make such a 
mistake. It’s only fair to say he was 
quite straight with me. He told me it 
was a toss-up, but that he believed in 
it. I’ve got an idea he would have 
warned me of how things were going, 
think I 
He 
the 


but he’s away—yachting, | 
found that out at his City office. 
probably doesn’t know yet that 
shares are down to nothing.” 
i An austere look had come into Chal- 
font’s face. 

“I didn’t know you knew Simmons,” 
he said. 

“I only met him once, when I went 
with Maggy to lunch at his place.” 

“Maggy took you?” There 
amazement in Chalfont’s 
“Magey—” 

8 


was 
voice, 


a“ 
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As he spoke, Maggy herself came 
into the room. 

“It is Lancing!” she cried gayly. “I 
thought I heard your voice. Wherever 
have you been for nearly a_ whole 
week ?” 

Chalfont answered her. 

“Lancing has just been giving me 
some strange news. And as you ap- 
pear to be involved in it, I think I had 
better leave him to enlighten you on 
the matter himself.” 

Maggy’s eyes widened. Lancing 
wondered whether he had heard aright. 

“My dear chap!” he _ exclaimed. 
“What on earth has Maggy to do with 
my—my imbecility ?” 

Chalfont was not in the mood to lis- 
ten any vindication of Maggy. 
Lancing’s own admission that she had 
taken him over to Wishwell condemned 
her. She had introduced him to those 
abominable people and _ therefore, 
through her, he had got into this seri- 
ous mess. ‘The Simmons—and Woolf! 

Woolf! 

Lancing’s disclaimer did not reassure 
Maggy. With swift feminine percep- 
tion, she was convinced that Chalfont’s 
austere reticence implied something bad 
—something bad that affected her. 
Guessing at it did not help her. The 
suspense of not knowing was intoler- 
able. She swung around. 

“Don’t go!” she implored. “What- 
ever it is, let Lancing say it while you’re 
! If I’ve got to defend myself for 
3e 


to 


here 
anything, you ought to hear me. 
fair to me, Chalfont!” 

All he did was to give her one long 
look of reproach and turn away. It 
frightened her. She ran to him with 
hands outstretched, sobbing hysterically. 
Lancing looked on in amazement, 
pained beyond words at Chalfont’s in- 
comprehensible attitude toward her. It 
cut him to the quick to hear those 
Impulsively he went up 
hands—the 


grievous sobs. 
to. her and took her two 
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hands she was holding out to Chalfont, 
who would not see them. 

“Maggy, Maggy!” he choked. “For 
God’s sake, don’t distress yourself! 
You mustn’t cry like that! It’s entirely 
my affair! I’ve come a cropper—lost 
every penny I had—and it’s upset Chal- 
font, that’s all. He doesn’t mean to be 
unkind. Chalfont, tell her so! Tell 
her it’s nothing to do with her!” 

Maggy stopped sobbing, but her lips 
quivered. 

“Ev—every penny you had?” she 
echoed in consternation. 

“Yes. And Chalfont, like the good 
chap he is, insists on making it good. 
Now you know everything.” He patted 
ber hand. 

Then Chalfont quietly broke 
silence that had held him so long. 

“Lancing invested his money on the 
advice of a friend of yours—invested 
it in shares in which a person named— 
Woolf is also interested. That’s all I 
have to say.”” He opened the door to 
go out. 

Lancing felt Maggy’s hands trem- 
bling in his. He was about to reassure 
her once more she broke from 
him. 

“Chalfont! Listen!” she entreated. 
She fell on her knees, clutching at him. 

But Chalfont was obdurate. 

“This is not a rehearsal!” he said 
coldly, and put her from him. 


the 


when 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

In the night Maggy made up her 
mind, It was a dreadful night. Every- 
thing was tangled. Chalfont did not 
want her. That was the main thing that 
emerged from the miserable chain of 
reasoning that kept her awake. The 
best thing she could do would be to go. 
It was not entirely a new thought. In 
a half-hearted way it had been matur- 
ing in her mind ever since she had had 
reason to fear that disgrace might over- 
take Chalfont through her. She had, 


Ainslee’s 


so to speak, been holding it in reserye: 
hoping that something would happey” 
to put things right between them. She 
had asked God to “make it all come 
right in the end,” and He had not done 
so. 

So now there was nothing more to 
expect. The disaster to Lancing made 
the situation a thousand times worse 
Its effect was cumulative. It brought 
everything to an end. Chalfont was 
bound to visit it on her, and he would 
never forgive her. There was nothing 
for it but to efface herself, to go—back 
to the stage again, to the “Honey Pot,” 
as she and Lexie once upon a time had 
used to call it. 

Somehow, she felt it was fated that 
she should go back. That was why she 
had had nightmares, with the stage as 
a background; that was why she had 
felt that her happiness could not last 
She had admitted it to Chalfont when 
he had noticed she had given up kned- 
ing at her prayers. The last year of her. 
life had been too wonderful to last too 
like a dream or a fairy tale. And now 
it was ended. She was awake. She 
was just Maggy—going back to the 
stage. 

All night she lay and faced reality 
and made her sad, drear plans. 

In the morning she got up before 
five, had her bath, and dressed. She 
packed a suit case—a thing she could 
carry—and tied her make-up box to the 
handle. For this extremity, all unknow 
ing, she had kept the hateful thing 
Then she drilled a lot of holes in a hat 
box, placed a silk skirt in it for Mrs 
Slightly to lie on, and with quiet tread 
went downstairs to look for her and to 
say good-by to all the sticks and stone 
she loved. 

So, over the sound-deadening carpets 
of the corridor and down the wit 
staircase she ‘passed like a ghost 
through the solemn, silent hall, into her 
boudoir, where the casements opened to 


the ground. There she let herself out. 





Love 


It was a brilliant morning, very still. 
The trees were rigid, the thin clouds 
high above apparently motionless. The 
lawns were asparkle with dew. In 
every cup-shaped leaf and flower lay a 
diamond of purest water. The fila- 
ments of countless webs were strings of 
sparkling light. There were wonderful 
opaline tints in the sky and on the dis- 
tant hills; a mass of splendid color in 
the flower beds; a multiplicity of tones 
among the branches of the trees, all un- 
duly clear in the morning light. And 
the air was full of a quiet susurration— 
below, a faint hum of busy insect life; 
above, the twittering of birds; sounds 
that marked the silence without dis- 
turbing it. Maggy’s ears drank them 
in; her unhappy eyes took their fill of 
the perfect picture. 

She went along the terrace toward 
the stables. Lefore she reached them, 
she was challenged by a short bark. At 
the gates of the yard she was met by 
Onions, for a moment alertly suspi- 
cious of such early footsteps, but all 
joy the moment she came into full view. 
His face distinctly asked the meaning 
of this unusual visit. Did it hold prom- 
ise of companionship in an early scam- 
per? She gave no indication of it, yet 
she walked on. With upturned head, 
asking mute, but excited questions, he 
capered by her side. 

But there was no scamper in Maggy 
walked 


this was not 


this morning. She slowly, in- 


attentivel lo 
like his beloved m 


ways shown full understanding of his 


Onions 
stress, who had al 
desires, his needs, and his love of rapid 
movement; who could take as much in- 
terest in the mysterious possibilities of 
a hole among the tree roots as he him- 
self did; who got as excited as he when 
he picked up the scent of rabbits he 
could never catch; who was wont to 
race and dodge and hide for his de- 
light. This morning she seemed to him 
to have no life. All she did was to 


keep on stopping in a purposeless way, 


Maggy 
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staring at nothing and talking to her- 
self under her breath. Depression set- 
tled on Onions. His tail went half 
mast. 

And so on to the broad walk, where 
it was her rule never to walk when he 
was with her, always to run. He 
looked up at her hesitatingly. Was she 
not going to run? There was no mis- 
taking the question in his eyes. Maggy 
roused herself from her lethargy. 

“Come on, then,” she said, 
bounded forward. 

But only for a little way. Turning, 
she crossed the lawn obliquely and ap- 
proached the cedars. When she was 
beneath them, she stopped again. 

“You great, grand things, good-by !” 
she whispered. 

After that, she returned to the house 
waited on the 
terrace until came back again, 
bringing him a bone. She had found 
and picked up Mrs. Slightly. 

But she had not finished yet. Once 
more she went out, and picked an arm- 
ful of white roses. These she arranged 
lovingly in the big bowl beneath the 
portrait of Chalfont’s mother. There 
she sat down and wrote to Chal- 

That was the most difficult of 
all. Sobs strangled her; tears brimmed 
into her eyes so that she hardly saw 
what she was writing: 


and 


and went in. Onions 


she 


also 


font. 


CHAT NT Dear: have said good-by this 
the place, but I 

because I can’t face 

y howl. When I feel 
me, and it’s no good 
tears 
I’ve been a perfect fool. It’s 


° use 1 don’t believe my 
iTe real now. 
no earthly use explaining, and besides that, 
no explanations could alter the dear mistake 
you made in marrying me. I can’t help call- 
ing it “dear,” for it was so sweet of you to 
do it. Oh, God, you have been good to me 
and you think I don’t care! I do care! 
Whatever else I’ve done, I’m all one mass of 
caring. I love and adore you, but I know 
it’s the very best thing for you that I should 
go away. You can’t care for me, thinking 
what you do of me. It’s not only what I’ve 
done that has been terrible for poor Lancing 
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and you, and that I’ve made you ashamed of 
me for mixing with common people. That’s 
bad enough, and I don’t expect you to for- 
give me for one or the other. But there’s 
another thing. I’m not worthy of you. I’m 
not fit to be a Chalfont or to look your dear 
family portraits in the face. I belong to quite 
another world. The stage is what I’m cut 
out for, 1 suppose—that and all the im- 
proper people one meets on it. 

I expect you'd like to divorce me. I wish 
you could, for your sake; then you could 
marry a real lady who wouldn’t make mis- 
takes later on. But I couldn’t be not good 
again, dear—not even for you—because I 
have loved you so. 

All these smudges will get on your nerves. 
I'll hurry up and finish, 

I’m not taking much money, because I 
shan’t need it, so don’t worry about that. 
I’m best without too much money when 
I’m near shops and on my own. I’m taking 
Mrs. Slightly with me. It will cheer me up 
every time she has a fresh batch of kittens. 
But Onions I’m leaving, because London is 
such a rotten place for dogs, and he’s so 
happy here. I know you'll be good to him, 
and when he dies at last, will you bury him 
in that corner near the asparagus beds where 
he hides his bones? Please take him out for 
walks sometimes on wet, smelly, earthy 
days, and if you wouldn’t mind, run with him. 
He loves it so. Also, would you mind giv- 
ing him four sweet biscuits at night? He’s 
always had them. And for the first few 
nights, would it be asking you too much to 
go to the stables and pat his dear, faithful 
head? I always do, and I’m afraid he’ll miss 
it. I always said good night to him about 
ten, you know. 1 can’t help being idiotic 
about him. I get rid of some of my ma- 
ternal longings through 
frightfully. 

And also would you mind seeing that old 


loving animals so 


week 
I always gave her and a joint every Sunday? 
And I promised young Mrs. Gamble, the 
wife of the bricklayer who fell off the roof, 
to buy her all her baby clothes and a pram, 
so would you give her enough to do so? 

There are a few others I give things to 
regularly. I’ve written down all the amounts 
and why, so that you can go on with it, if 
you don’t mind. Mrs. Faning would say 
some of them are not deserving, but what 
is deserving? I’m not deserving, but I hope 
to God some one will be kind to me some 
day in spite of that, if I need kindness, and 
I shouldn’t like to think of them missing 
things they had come to count on just be- 
cause I’ve gone away. 


Mrs. Draper has the ten shillings a 


Ainslee’s 


I would like to say a lot of things to you 
about yourself. I would like every day i 
know what you are doing and thinking, ] 
would like most of all to know that you 
are glad I have gone. But of course you 
will be. I’ve written to Lancing. I cant 
tell you what I feel about the harm Jy, 
done him. It’s awful. 

Good-by. Thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for all your goodness, and I'm 
sorry I’ve been such a beastly disappoint. 
ment. May I say, “God bless you?” Qh, 
God bless you, my dear, dear man! 

Macey, 


She sealed the letter, and propped it 
up against the rose bowl. 

And then there was nothing left for 
her to do but to go—back to the “Honey 
Pot” again. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


In Wimpole Street that same morm- 
ing, Alexandra Meer came down a lit. 
tle earlier than usual. The breakfast- 
room window commanded a view of 


the three steps leading to the hall door, 


and because her husband had _ been 
called out professionally, she was stand- 
ing at the window waiting for him 
Breakfast was waiting, too. She was 
on the point of sitting down to it with 
out him when whom should she see 
mounting the steps but Maggy. 

That Maggy should turn up unex 
pectedly at such an hour—it was barely 
half past eight—was surprising enough, 
but the suit case and hat box that she 
carried gave her arrival a touch of the 
mysterious. And Ale noticed 
that her face had a strung-up look, De 
lighted as she was to see her, she 
quickly jumped to the conclusion that 
something untoward had brought her. 
She hurried out to open the door her 
self and reached it just as the bell rang, 

Maggy stood on the doorstep smiling 
—the jaunty, devil-may-care smile of 
earlier days. It was well done, and Al 
exandra might have been deceived by it 
had she not seen a very different face 
from the window a few seconds before. 


xandra 





Love Maggy 


Maggy dropped her encumbrances in 
the hall and gave her a hug. 

“Hullo, Lexie dear!” she cried gayly. 
“You didn’t expect me so early. I 
hadn't time to write.” She sniffed the 
air. “Do I smell breakfast? I’m most 
extravagantly hungry. I came up by a 
slow train that afterward turned into a 
workman’s — train. Yes, it’s Mrs. 
Slightly. I'll let her out. How’s baby? 
May I see her at once—this minute?’ 

Alexandra saw that Maggy had gone 
white and that the strung-up look was 
back in her face. 

“We'll have breakfast first, 
she said. “Do you feel faint?” 

“No, only hollow. Breakfast 


’ 


dear,” 


will 
put me right.’ 

She liberated Mrs. Slightly, sat down 
at the table and drew the toast rack 
and butter toward her. 

“Have you come up from Purton?” 
asked Alexandra. 

“Yes. I’ll tell you all about it pres- 
ently. First I aust eat. I can’t wait.” 
She went on talking between mouth- 
fuls. “Excuse me, dear, won’t you? 
I’m so abominably healthy that my ap- 
petite won't be controlled. However 
gloomy I am, I have to eat just the 
same. No, I’m not gloomy now. This 
toast is heavenly! If I was a murderer 
about to be hanged—they do it about 
eight-thirty, don’t they?—I should ask 
to be reprie intil after 
Oh, here ) on!” 


breakfast. 


The parlor 
, “om 


on tne 
Lexie, 
my life!” 

“Of course you’ve come to stay,” 

said Lexie, giving her coffee. 
“Only for an hour or two.” 

“But your luggage !”” 

M-m,” intoned Maggy with a piece 
of grilled sole on the end of her fork. 
‘And my old make-up box, as well.” 

“You've brought that ?” 

‘My dear, I’m going back to the 
stage.” 

“Maggy!” cried Alexandra, horrified. 
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swallowed a mouthful of 
It was that, no doubt, 
She 


Maggy 
scalding coffee. 
that brought tears into her eyes. 
let her fork drop suddenly. 

“Lexie,” she choked, ‘“‘for God’s sake 
don’t ask me for explanations yet! My 
whole body’s brimming over with tears, 
and if I once begin, I shall burst and 
flood the room out. I’ve got two hours, 
I tell you. Help me to make them 
merry and bright.” 

“Two hours? Nonsense! I'll let you 
off questions for the present, but now 
you're here, you’re going to stay.” 

Maggy shook her head dolefully. 

“Thanks, dear, but I can’t. No bed 
of roses for me. I’m going to be a 
proper ‘pro’ again. Besides, I must lose 
myself. If I stayed with you, I should 
hate the stage worse and worse and end 
by writing tracts against it. Best thing 
for me is to plunge into it head first, 
as you do into the sea to get the shivery 
feeling over quickly. Isn’t your hus- 
band down yet?” 

“He’s been called out to a case.” 

“I’m glad. I only want to see you 
and baby to-day. Baby will do me a lot 
of good. I wish you’d let me take her 
away in the hat box instead of Mrs. 
Slightly. What does it feel like being 
a mother, Lexie? Oh, you needn’t tell 
I can guess.” 

did not know what to 
Since questions were pro- 


me. 
Alexandra 
talk about. 
hibited—she 
questions—she 
What, for instance, did Maggy mean by 


was brimming over with 
was in a quandary. 
wanting to lose herself ? 

“You must got up 
early,” she ventured. 

“Yes; last night. Just one piece of 
bacon, please. I’m stoking. Doctors 
say you should begin the day with a 
satisfying meal. Is that your husband’s 
advice? Poor man, he can’t be follow- 
ing it this morning. I wonder what he’s 
doing. Slicing off a leg, perhaps, or 
listening to some silly woman’s secrets 
through a stethoscope.” 


have fearfully 
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Alexandra summoned up a laugh. 
“He’s a consulting physician, not a 
surgeon,”’ she explained. 

“Of course,” said Maggy. “You con- 
sulted him about your chest when you 
were in Sidey Street, and he prescribed 
marriage, and so cured you.” 

She pushed back her chair and 
walked to the window, standing there 
with her back to the room, 

“All’s well with the world, my friend, 

And there isn’t an ache that lasts ie 
she hummed, and stopped abruptly. 

“Don’t aches last? I suppose not. 
They wear the acher out, and then 
there’s an end of both of them.” 

“Come and see your goddaughter,” 
said Alexandra. She went up to Maggy 
and put her arms around her. “Oh, 
Maggy! What have you been doing? 
And what is wrong?” 

Maggy blinked. 

“I’ve been twenty different kinds of 





a fool. Oh, talk about something else, 
Lexie. Me’s not a fit subject for 
speech. I’m fed up with Maggy. If 


only I were somebody in a book, I could 
shut myself up. As it is, I’ve just got 
to go on plodding through my own 
story without being the least bit inter- 
ested in it. 

“T wonder if God makes up our lives 
beforehand, or just lets them happen. 
Is everything cut and dried for us, so 
that we can’t help what we do, or is it 
into the 


unrehearsed? Do we come 


world letter perfect, and only speak the 


>> 


author’s lines, or are we left to ‘gag: 
If it’s the latter, I should think 
would be much more interested in us. 
He wouldn’t know what we were going 
to do or say next. There would be sur- 
prises to look forward to. But if what 
we do is catalogued beforehand—ac- 
cording to sample, you know—it would 
be just as dull as looking on at a play 
one had written oneself. 

“Perhaps there are both kinds of 
lives. Some people’s seem to work out 
correctly and comfortably, as if a nice 


Gor 





Ainslee’s 














scenario had been properly made 
them, and others are all wrong and” 
muddlesome, with only short comedy _ 
scenes in between.” 

When Maggy held forth in this man 
ner, it was a sure sign that she was 
mentally harassed. Lexie knew the 
symptoms of old. She was quite sure 
now that something serious had hap- 
pened and that Maggy was dreadfully 
unhappy. For the present, at any rate, 
she would not be induced to go into it, 
So Alexandra bore her off to the nurs- 
ery to see her three-months-old baby, 
A nice-looking nurse was getting the 
bath ready. Maggy made a bee line for 
the baby and lifted her out of her cot, 
Maggy with a baby in her arms wasa 
living picture of what a woman’s arms 
are for. A baby, when shé held it, be 
came part of her, an adjunct to her 
figure, not a burden. 

“Oh, you little bit of heaven!” she 
murmured, and then, “Lexie, you lucky, 
lucky creature!” 

Alexandra looked gratified. She de- 
rived a great deal of satisfaction and 
pleasure from her daughter, but she 
was still rather afraid of handling her. 
Her maternal instincts were far less de- 
veloped than Maggy’s. 

“Shall we stay and see her bathed?” 


she asked. 

























“Don’t you bath her?” stared 
Maggy. 
“Not yet. She’s so tiny, and so slip- 





’ ae 

pery when she’s soapy. I watch nurse. 
“Goodness! You’re missing one ol 
Let me bath 







the biggest joys in life! 





her.” 

Alexandra looked uncertain. 

“Suppose you dropped her,” she hest 
tated. 

Maggy threw up her head in derision. 
She gave the baby to nurse and tied om 
a flannel apron. 

“Drop a baby! Why, Lexie, what 
are hands for except to hold them, and 
laps for them to lie on?” Mistrust was” 


still in the mother’s face. Maggy made 
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haste to dispel it. “At Purton, I go 
about bathing babies all the time.” 

She had forgotten her troubles. Al- 
exandra followed the different stages 
of the baby’s toilet with a mixture of 
admiration and awe. The nurse was 
professionally expert, but Maggy had 
4 delicate adroitness, the mother touch. 

If Chalfont—at this moment reading 
her letter—could have seen her at her 
gracious task, assuredly some of the 
bitterness in his heart would have left 
it, But he had never seen Maggy with 
a baby. He had seen her acting, sing- 
ing, dancing, laughing, crying; he had 
seen her loving, glad, sad; he had seen 
her in all her manifold phases except 
this one for which her Maker had pri- 
marily designed her. 

At last the ritual of the bath 
It was time for baby’s bottle. 


was 


over. 


Reluctantly Maggy surrendered her to ~ 


the nurse. 

“Now I can talk and answer ques- 
tions if you like,” she volunteered when 
they were downstairs again. The half 
hour in the nursery had braced her 
nerves. “You want to know what’s 
happened? Well, you shall have the 
story of the whole dreadful muddle 
from beginning to end.” 

And she told it. 

“And don’t blame Chalfont,” she 
epitomized. “Put yourself in his place, 
Lexie. Any man except a nincompoop 
would feel and behave as he has. He 
in the world I 
for no reason as far 


gave me everything 
nted, and then, 
as he knows, instead of appreciating 
his goodness, I’ve acted from first to 
last in an underhand way, especially 
about those horrid Simmons’. And look 
at the result! Look at what’s happened 
to poor Lancing, all through me! That’s 
what puts the lid on it. No, don’t sym- 
pathize with me. I’ve known heaven. 
I've had a home—the most beautiful 
home a girl could have. I’ve breathed 
the clean air of good people. I’ve seen 
life in its absolute perfection. I’ve 
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learned to worship one of the very best 
of men, and I thank God for giving him 
to me for a little while. So I’ve lived 
for something, after all.” 

She spoke defiantly. It meant that 
Alexandra was not to argue with her, 
not to try to mediate between her and 
Chalfont. Alexandra was on the verge 
of tears. She saw how foolish Maggy 
had been and how quixotically stubborn 
she meant to be. And in addition, she 
saw how easily the whole trouble might 
have been avoided. 

“Chalfont is sure to come here about 
you,” she said after a pause. 

“You're not to say anything,” insisted 
Maggy. “If you do, Lexie, I shall keep 
away from you. I mean it. I’ve not 
left him out of pique. Of course he'll 
come to you, because he’ll feel it his 
duty to try to find me. But you’re not 
to tell him where I’ve gone or what 
I’m doing. I’m going to get lost. I’m 
going to start afresh under a new name. 
I haven’t thought of one yet. It doesn’t 
matter. Any sort of name will do.” 
She picked up the cat and restored her 
to the hat box. “Kiss me, Lexie, and 
let me go. I’ve got to find digs and 
look up the agents, and it’s ten o’clock 
already.” 

“Where’s the rest of your luggage?” 
inquired Alexandra. 

Maggy nodded in the direction of the 
hall. 

“All I’ve brought is there. If I want 
more, I shall have to buy it—some time. 
Clothes never worried me, except when 
I got fired by De Freyne for being 
shabby. I’ve quite a lot in the suit case, 
only they’re summer things and 
squeezed in. Don’t look so miserable, 
dear. I’m going back to my natural 
surroundings. I’m used to them. On 
the stage I can at least make a living. 
And I know the rocks.” 

“But where are you going?” 

“Sidey Street, I expect. I've a chilly 
sort of affection for our old bedroom 
and that cold linoleum floor. Mrs. Bell 
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isn’t half bad. She'll probably give me 


shrimps for tea this afternoon.” 

“Come here for meals, anyhow,” 
urged Alexandra. 

“Thanks, dear, but it’s impossible. I 
mustn’t think about the fleshpots. Be- 
sides, I might meet Chalfont on your 
doorstep and have a front scene on his 
neck with tears and accessories, Ta-ta, 
Lexie. I'll let you know what's hap- 
pening. And I shall have Joan to look 
up. We might perhaps chum together 
later on, as you and I used to. I think 
I’ll run to the extravagance of a taxi. 
I can’t carry two things all the way, 
and luggage in a bus is rough on other 
people. Mrs. Bell will think more of 
me if I turn up ina cab. I wonder if 
the railway shunter from King’s Cross 
Station still has the room over ours, 
and whether he still bangs about in his 
sleep. There’s a taxi!” She rapped at 
the window. 

Sore against her will and under pro- 
test, Alexandra followed her to the 
front door. Argument never availed 
with Maggy when her mind _ was 
made-up. 

She waved lightheartedly as the cab 
drove off, but when the house was out 
of sight, she leaned back as far as she 
could and pulled down her veil. 

“Now you howl for 
utes, you foot!” she apostrophized her- 
self. 

Mrs. Bell 


curlers, het 


can five min- 


her golden-dyed hair in 
blouse unbuttoned, as of 


yore- opened the door of 109 Sidey 
Street to 
hackneyed language, you could have 
knocked her down with a feather when 


she saw who stood upon her doorstep. 


Maggy. To use her own 


Never again had she expected to see 
her ex-lodger, good-natured, golden- 
hearted, intermittently paying Maggy 
Delamere, who had married a lord and 
lived in the Jap of luxury. 

“Why, Miss Delamere!” she faltered, 
“old 


her hand on her bosom in the best 


Ainslee’s 


“ 


pro” style. “Your ladyship, I should” 
say ¥ 

“Nothing of the sort, Mrs. Bell” 
Maggy paid the man and took charge 
of her hat box, whence came inspira- 
tion. “It’s—Miss Kitty Slightly now— 
out of a shop. And—is my old room 
to let?” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Maggy put out the candle and got 
into bed. The iron slats underneath 
her rattled and creaked ; the sheets were 
coarse, the pillow hard and lumpy. It 
was frightfully hot. She had opened 
both windows of her room wide, but 
not a breath of air drifted in, only the 
eternal clatter of the street—shrewish 
voices raised in argument and vituper- 
ation, drunken singing, the wail of a 
mouth organ. From the railway sheds 
beyond the big station came other noises 
—the shriek ef locomotives, the plunk- 
plunk of shunting trains. 

The peaceful calm and _ gracious 
beauty of Purton Towers were behind 
her—how far behind! That paradise 
and all it contained was forever lost 
to her. She would never see it again 
except in dreams. And yet she could 
think of nothing else. The ache in her 
throat that was worse than tears came 
back. She knew it was bad for her to 
nurse such burning regret for the dear 
place, but she could not help herself. 
And, after all, what did it matter? If 
lrer poor spirit wanted to get away from 


Sidey Street and prowl about in the 
darkness at home—she couldn’t help 
calling it that—it couldn’t possibly de 


anybody any harm. So she closed her 
tired ‘eyes and made no further effort 
to keep her troublous thoughts within 
bounds. 

Fatigue and lassitude confused her 
mind at first. It was everywhere at 
once—in the grounds, the house, the 
stables; one picture merged into af 


other. But as sleep overtook her, her 
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thoughts became calmer, more orderly. 
With a mocking sense of reality, they 
transported her on to the lawn. It was 
flooded with moonlight. She stood 
under the cedars, looking up at the soft 
glow from many windows and the 
florid outlines of the roof against the 
deep purple of the sky. The noises of 


Sidey Street were stilled; its close at- 


mosphere no longer stifled her. She 
knew nothing of either. She was at 
home again, not in body, but in soul 
and dreaming spirit. 

While she stood on the lawn, Chal- 
font came out. By the light of his 
cigarette end, she could follow all his 
movements against the deep shadows 
cast by projections of the house and 
the cross lights from the windows. Her 
heart beat fast. He came down the ter- 
race steps and stopped within a few 
feet of her. And there they stood in 
the semidarkness side by side—body of 
the man, spirit of the woman. She 
heard him speak her name: 

“Maggy! Where are you?” 

“Here!” her soul cried. “Here!” 

But the agonized response did not 
reach him. He remained still for a 
little while and then, with bent head, 
walked slowly on. Maggy followed 
him. He was going to the stables. He 
kept on until he came to the loose box 
So he was going 
She 


he would. 


where Onions slept. 
her behests. 
that 


l any earnestly ex 


to carry out one of 


Onions sitting up in the straw, 


ears cocked, tail thumping. 
lighted to see Chalfont, but much more 
excited by Maggy’s presence. He 
looked at her yearningly. His eyes 
were on her face while he gulped down 
the sweet biscuits which Chalfont gave 
him with a preoccupied air. He bent 
down and patted the dog’s head. 

“Good night, old fellow,” he said. 
“She’s—left us.” 


He was de- 


’ 


But Onions knew better. What he 
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did not know was that his master was 
unaware of the beloved presence. To 
him it was quite real, not ghostly. He 
curled up contentedly for sleep when 
Chalfont turned to go, still followed by 
Maggy’s dreaming spirit. 

Chalfont went slowly back along the 
terrace to the house. Nearing the door, 
Maggy pressed closer to him. Was he 
going to close it on her? Although it 
was wide open, and she tried with all 
her might to slip in behind him, some 
invisible barrier prevented her doing so. 
With all the force of a new horror, it 
dawned upon her that she was not to 
pass through that door. It was shutting. 
She was being squeezed—squeezed out. 
She pitted all her dream strength 
against the resisting force, pitted it 
vainly. The door shut loudly. It 
clanged finally, definitely, thrusting her 
into the night. 

In Sidey Street, the bang of a door 
overlapped the dream noise. 

Maggy awoke, still full of her dream, 
and sat up in the darkness. She had 
no idea where she was, or which was 
illusion and which reality. She groped 
for the electric switch and instead 
found matches and struck one. 

Sidey Street! She had been dream- 
ing—that was all. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“Delighted to meet you again, Lady 
Chalfont,” said De 
He meant it. 


Freyne. 

Every good looking 
woman was a possible source of profit 
to him. When, in addition to good 
looks, she possessed a title and a hus- 
band who was notoriously wealthy, she 
was doubly welcome. 

He had no idea what she had come 
for. She was very quietly dressed, but 
in a style that he, better than most 
men, knew how to_estimate at its right 
value. 

“But you’ve been a long time com- 


ing,” he added with affable reproach. 
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“Still, anything I can do for you, you 
know 

Of course she wanted somethifig or 
she wouldn’t have come. He did not 
seriously imagine that she had any 
thought of returning to the stage. She 
hadn’t been married long enough. De 
Freyne knew all about actresses who 
marry into the peerage and then au- 
thorize statements in the press concern- 
ing their retirement from the stage.» It 
was the usual thing. Experience had 
taught him that in a large percentage 
of such cases the lady is apt to be bored 
by the unaccustomed restrictions of 
private life and to seek solace in a pub- 
lic career again in order to evade them. 
didn’t put 
Hence his 


For several reasons, he 
Maggy in that category. 
surprise when she said: 
“I’m looking for an engagement. 
Have you anything going?” 
He couldn’t understand it. If she 
had married titled 


some stage-struck 


minor with nothing but a younger son’s 


allowance and future prospects, the sit- 
uation would have been clear to him. 
It couldn’t be a question of want of 
money with her. From reports that 
had come to his ears, there com- 
plete harmony between her and Lord 
Chalfont. And yet she was asking 
for an engagement—and in musical 
comedy ! 
“Are you 
Ouite.” 
The deci 
De Freyne. It 
into her motives. 
business. That suited him ad- 
He wasn’t in the profession 
for his health. He thought at speed. 
“The Viscountess Chalfont” on his 
play bill would be some attraction! As 
a show girl, she had been a credit to 
his theater. He remembered, too, that 
he had thought her clever. So had his 
stage manager. She would be a sound 
proposition. She would boom. The 
point what salary 


was 


serious ?” he asked. 


sive answer was enough for 
wasn’t his affair to in- 
quire She evidently 
meant 


mirably. 


was, was she going 


Ainslee’s 


to stand out for? If she was 
to open her mouth wide 

“There’s always room for the right 
person,” he said cautiously, 

Maggy was quite conversant with his 
way of making room for the right—op 
any other—person. It was usually 
achieved by the extremely simple 
process of pushing out some one else, 

“[ don’t expect a part,” she said 
“Chorus will do.” 

“Oh, come! We can find you some 
thing better than chorus work.  Ifs 
mainly a question of salary, though, 
My expenses are terribly high just now, 
Twenty-five a week is really all I could 
offer you.” 

Maggy’s fell. He had given 
Joan four pounds a week! She had 
no intention of citing Joan as a prece 
dent, but to be offered twenty-five shi- 
lings! Less than a third of what he 
had given a beginner! 

“T couldn’t live on it,” she declared. 

“Not live on twenty-five pounds 4 
week? Not, of course, that you need, 
Still, as pin money ae 

“Pounds ?” Maggy 
“For chorus?” 

“No, of course not for chorus. A 
small part.” 

He stared back. Was it possible she 
had misunderstood him? She must 
have. He was fearfully annoyed with 
himself for having put the figure 9 
much above her expectations. 

“You know I can only sing on three 
notes and that my dancing’s all fake, 
said puzzled Maggy. 

De Freyne made an airy gesture. lt 
was too late now to reduce his terms. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said grudg 
ingly. “The public will judge you ot 
your name, not your merits.’ 

“Tt mustn’t be Maggy Delamere. I't 

taken another—Kitty Slightly.” 
‘an’t be done,” said De Freyne dé 
cisively. “Don’t you understand? [i 
offering you twenty-five quid a week 
to bill you as Lady Chalfont.” 


face 


stared at him 


«6 
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There were some moments of silence. 

“Thanks, but I’m not going to let you 
do that, Mr. De Freyne. Although I’ve 
left my husband, the law still allows 
me to use his name, but I’m not trading 
on it. I don’t quite see it on a theater 
program.” 

De Freyne was nettled. He was even 
more disappointed. He thought he had 
engineered a particularly smart piece 
of business. 

“Why not? What’s the good of a 
good name unless you can turn it to 
account?” he demanded peevishly. 
“There are deuced few women who 
wouldn’t see the force of that argu- 
ment. Look at the titles in trade now- 
adays. Look at the incompetent ama- 
teurs appearing professionally and 
drawing big salaries. You're a pro, at 
any rate, with the right stuff in you. 
You may take it from me that if you 
use your title at a theater like the Pall 
Mall, you'll be a go.” 

Maggy listened impatiently. 

“A thousand a week wouldn’t tempt 
me to do that,” she replied. ‘I want 
two pounds—for chorus—and my iden- 
tity kept quiet.” 

She was very decided. De Freyne 
gave up the idea of talking her over. 
To console himself, he came to the con- 
clusion that Lord Chalfont must have 
settled a large amount of 
her—in whi respect he was perfectly 


correct 


money on 


and that she had no ambition; 
have had a tiff and 
That would explain 


wisl to go back 


Ma 


ggy's 


chorus. Her object was to threaten a 


into the 


violation of the proprieties and so 
frighten her husband into eating hum- 
ble pie. He had been wasting his time. 
“I’m sorry,” he said. “The chorus is 
full up.” 
Maggy got up. 
quite equaled | 
more reason. 


Her disappointment 


Ireyne’s, and with 
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De Freyne, watchirfg her face, ob- 
served her dejection and wondered 
what caused it. Was he wrong in as- 
suming her to be well off? It was 
rather important that he should find 
out. If she were not in receipt of an 
adequate allowance, she might quite 
likely climb down later on. 

“Well, I’m sorry we can’t deal,” he 
said. “I suppose it isn’t a question of 
money with you?” 

“Not in the least,” she replied, mak- 
ing a shrewd guess at his reason for 
“Money doesn’t bother me 


asking. 
much.” 

De Freyne thought twice. Perhaps 
it would be as well to keep in with her. 
After all, she was a viscountess. He 
looked at his watch. 

“Shall we lunch—the Savoy?” ‘he 
said with a swift change of front. 

“Sorry,” said Maggy. “I’m due at 
the Carlton now. No, don’t ring for a 
taxi. It’s so close. I'll walk.” 

Her bravado took De Freyne in. He 
bade her a genial good-by and hinted 
that she might reconsider his offer and 
come again. 

Ten minutes later, as his car was held 
up by a block in the traffic, he caught 
sight of Maggy turning into a Lyons’ 
tea shop. There was a long wait, and 
he could see right into the place. Pres- 
an attendant brought her a cup 
That 


ently 
of coffee and a roll and butter. 
was her Carlton lunch! 

“So she is up against it!” reflected 
‘Then why on earth did 
she refuse my offer? Thought I'd go 
higher, I suppose. No, it couldn’t be 
that, because she was ready to take 
two pounds a week. Simply dotty!” 

He continued on his way lunchward, 
strengthened in the conviction—a con- 


De Freyne. 


viction shared by many other men and 
most theatrical managers—that all 


women are on the make—or else mad. 


CONTINUED. 





Very Practi 


ENELM WAITE’S first impulse 
was to telephone Cynthia and let 
her know that she had mixed 

her envelopes. He hadn’t ever thought 
of asking her to come to town for the 
matinée. Her cordial little note of ac- 
ceptance couldn’t be intended for him. 
But he reflected that she couldn’t pos- 
sibly have mixed the names—and the 
note certainly began with his 
rather unusual one, suitably prefixed by 
the intimate “dear.” 

He stopped and thought it over so- 
berly. Somebody attempting a 
beastly practical joke—Waite had the 
usual British attitude toward American 
humor. No doubt the joker regarded 
this achievement as exquisitely amus- 
ing. Waite differed with him. It was 
bad enough to try silly tricks on a man, 
but when they involved a mean decep- 
tion of a nice girl like Cynthia Lane, 
there couldn’t possibly be two opinions. 
Some one had certainly written to her 
realized that 
; “Ane 


riting: he had 


own 


was 


over his 


signature. He 
n his v 


I Wi > 


she had never se 
and this 


Was 


known her for two years 
his first sight of hers. ~ It 
shame. She’d feel frightfully cut 
when he told her—accepting an invita- 
tion he’d never sent. If he ever found 
out who’d done it, there’d be strong 
speech on the subject! 

He moved to the telephone, reluc- 
tantly.. As he waited for Cynthia to 
answer, he tried to find words to phrase 
the unpleasant tidings gracefully. Her 
voice, cheerfully pleasant, came over 
the wire. 


By Hugh Kahler 


Author of “Among Those Present,” 
“In Account With Posterity, Dr.,” ete, 


“Hello, Ken—did you get my note 
I’m quite excited about it. I’ve bee 
wanting to see ‘Afterward’ all winter” 

“Yes. I say, Cynthia——” 
stumbled. He just couldn’t. It dawned 
on him that he needn't. He could i¢ 
her think 
couldn’t you come in early 


continue to 
luncheon first ?” 

“I could! This is a party, is 
Where and when, Ken?” Cynthia haf 
a fashion of coming straight to the pith 
of a matter in few words. 

“Suppose we say Sherry’s—at one 
He was very much pleased 
This was the ided 


sharp.”’ 
with himself now. 


way out of it. 


“Right-o. I'll be there. Doing any 


thing to-night?” 

“Not a thing.” He spoke eagerly. kt 
was very much pleasanter in the big 
dim living room at the Lane house, with 
a cheerful fire on the wide hearth, tha 
in his own room at the boarding house 
He hadn’t been going there very mud 
, 


| on slant 


} . ¢ ot 
LPomMmenow he naan t felt a3 bh 


lately, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lane liked him as mud 
as they had seemed to at first. The 
were cordial enough, but he sensed a 
new chill in the atmosphere—and @ 
first they had made him feel thoroughly 
at home, too. Now he wasn’t asked 
dinner, or to go for jolly drives in tht 
big car on Sunday afternoons, or 0 
make one of a Saturday-evening grow 
at the country-club dances. 

“Then why not come up? Therti 
no one here, but we might have a bi 
of bridge.” 
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He changed hastily and took a cab 
out to the wide, cheerful house that 
stood almost on the golf course. There 
was a friendlier tone in his greeting 
from both the older people, and he 
warmed pleasantly under it. Cynthia 


was awfully jolly, he reflected, as he 
studied her across the small green table. 
Funny he’d never noticed what good 


hands she had. He. began to feel a 
diminishing hostility toward the joker 
who had let him in for this. 

“It’s nice you’re going to see ‘After- 
ward,” Mrs. Lane said, in the midst 
of the rabbit that followed the final 
rubber. “Cynthia’s been anxious to get 
in to see it for weeks and weeks.” 

“It’s a jolly play,” he answered, his 
eyes on Cynthia’s hands as they man- 
aged the silver chafing dish. “I’ve seen 
it twice.” 

“And you liked it enough to go 
again?” Mrs. Lane’s brows rose. He 
realized that he dangerous 
ground, and trod warily. 

“Oh, yes, rather !” 

He avoided Cynthia’s eyes. She was 
keen. She might suspect. He breathed 
more easily when the talk veered to 
safer topics. He went home feeling 
unreasonably elated, with an invitation 
to dinner on Sunday as his reward of 
virtue. 


was on 


The luncheon at Sherry’s was very 
jolly, and the play was fun, too. And 
it was pleasant to West 

ilterward, talking it over with 


\\ ‘ 1 


ride out to 


nost forgot that it 
, He slipped 
into his old intimacy at the Lane house 
quite naturally. He liked to drop in 
casually for tea on Sunday afternoons, 
especially now 


int been his own idea. 


that spring permitted 
golf again, and the Lanes’ was on a fel- 
low’s way home, any way. 

Several times it occurred to him to 
suggest another matinée or something 
of the sort, but he ruled against it. He 
They 


mustn't push, with these people. 


were awfully jolly to a chap, to be sure, 
but they’d resent it if he presumed on 
their kindness. Waite couldn’t rid him- 
self of a conviction that he was mas- 
querading under false colors. At home, 
he wouldn’t know people like the Lanes. 
His family were good, substantial peo- 
ple, of course, but—well, the Lanes and 
their kind were as near to being “fam- 
ilies” as one would come in the States. 
Besides, they had such a frightful lot 
of money. They'd be quick to suspect 
a chap’s motives if he shoved himself 
in too openly. So he accepted their 
ready hospitality gratefully enough, but 
restrained the impulse to attempt a re- 
turn. And so it happened that when 
he found another pleasant note from 
Cynthia, accepting his proffered escort 
to the club dance, he had another exas- 
perated moment as he thought of the 
joker who was playing Providence with 
him as target and Cynthia as missile; 
and, after his anger had cooled, he 
solved the difficulty in the same fashion 
as before. 

He enjoyed the dance, too, and it did 
not escape his attention that Mrs. 
Lane’s attitude, which had begun to 
congeal of late, had thawed perceptibly 
once more. And Mr. Lane provided 
him with a remarkable cigar, as he 
waited for Cynthia in the library, and 
told him two of his pet stories, at which 
Kenelm managed to laugh almost as if 
he had caught their somewhat obscure 
points. Cynthia was awfully jolly com- 


I ] 


pany. He was glad he had been dra- 


gooned into taking her. It was ever so 
much more fun than going stag. But 
he watched the faces about him suspi- 
ciously, alert for a hint as to the iden- 
tity of his practical joker. He sus- 
pected Lonny Jansen. Lonny was con- 
tinually doing silly things and laughing 
inanely about them. But Lonny didn’t 
act like the guilty man. Waite decided 
that it didn’t matter. 

The third note him in the 
flurry of getting ready for his holiday. 


reached 
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He had two clear weeks before him, and 
he meant to spend them in the Berk- 
shires, playing golf from dawn to sun- 
set. The Lanes were in their summer 
place at Port Madison, and Cynthia 
wrote from there, thanking him regret- 
fully for asking her to come into West- 
bury for the polo final. She couldn't 
manage it, she said. But if Ken would 
come down to the Port for the week- 
end, her mother would be awfully glad 
to have him and so would she. 
Kenelm Waite read the note twice 
and then swore, with the deliberate in- 
tonation of the man who doesn’t use 
his damns instead of adjectives. So the 


joker was still on his trail! He couldn’t 
go—it would mean the loss of three 


clear days from the Berkshire visit. 
And yet—— 

She was waiting at the clean little sta- 
tion in a runabout when the noon train 
deposited him on the platform. She 
seemed glad to see him, and he was cu- 
riously glad to be seen. 

They had a swim, in the afternoon, 
and a bit of sail on the bay before din- 
ner. Afterward they sat on the ve- 
randa, as the darkness settled over the 
sound and the Connecticut lights 
winked at them out of the northward 
haze. They talked in spasmodic fash- 
ion, of disconnected subjects. Gradu- 
ally a silence descended on them. Waite 
began to be sorry that he had only an- 
He almost regretted 
Golf didn’t seem 
He could see 


other day of this. 
the Berkshires, now. 
to matter quite so much. 
Cynthia’s face in profile as the soft light 
filtered through the shade behind her; 
her dress was almost phosphorescent, 
misty in its soft, pale whiteness against 
the gloom beyond, and her bared arms 
and throat were queerly wistful. He 
found himself holding her, quite with- 
out preliminary cogitation, and kissing 
her warm, soft lips with simple direct- 
ness. As it dawned on him that he 
was doing this thing, he had a cold in- 
stant of panic. 
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But Cynthia laughed softly as hig 
arms relaxed. ‘ 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” she said um 
steadily. ‘“I—I didn’t know it would be 
like that, Ken dear.” 

He knew the keen rejoicing ofan 
unlooked-for reprieve. It was an hour 
before he had room to think of the mys- 
tifying riddle of the notes. Then the 
humor of it came home to him; and he 
laughed, laughed so that Cynthia drew 
away from him, puzzled, curious, de 
manding to know what amused him, 

“T was just thinking that I owe it all 
to some rotter who was playing a prac- 
tical joke on us both,” he told her, 

And he explained about the notes, 
while Cynthia listened silently. 

She was so still that he feared he had 
hurt her. He put his arms about her 
shoulders again, She turned suddenly 
and faced him. 

“Wouldn’t you have told me—if it 
hadn’t been for those notes, Ken?” 

“Of course I should—but not so soon, 
I was afraid. You see, I’m not used to 
your ways here. I felt—well—‘shy’— 
about expresses it. I didn’t dare to— 
to push, you know. But your joker 
settled it all beautifully, didn’t he? I 
wish I knew who the blighter was. I'd 
like to thank him.” 

“Ken—I—— You may thank me, 
then. I never had any invitations. I 
just deliberately wrote you and accepted 
them. | You see we didn’t under 
stand you, either. Mother and father 
thought—they felt you took everything 
and gave nothing, pretty coolly. I-4 
just couldn’t let them. I—I knew you 
were all right. So—so I did it. I sup 
pose it was horrid of me, but I couldn't 
let them think oe 

Waite threw back his 
laughed happily and long. 

“A practical joke, eh? You little 
bluffer! I say, Cynthia dearest, hast 
struck you how very practical it was? 
Eh, what?” 


head and 
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the whole green hill sweeping 

down from her were so bril- 
liantly gilded from the newest Spanish 
sun that the entire picture of Padre 
Pedro eating his breakfast, simply 
framed by his kitchen window and 
datingly backgrounded by vivid blue 
and the brown adobe steeple of his 
church, had only one black line in it, 
and that black line was across the 
padre’s brow. He was ashamed of it 


a tinted village of Terassa and 


and tried to shake it off, but it was 
deep-rooted in his thoughts and would 


show outward. 

His shame at it was because it con- 
cerned the blessedest thing on earth, 
though one barred out of heaven—a 
giving in marriage; and as he looked 
out at the loved little edifice that was 
to enrapture two of his young towns- 
folks’ souls that night, he blamed him- 
self, and became the more sad in doing 
so, for not finding this morning, as 
usually on a wedding day, the keenest 
contemplat joy of his provincial life. 

Pablo ar 


=~ 
—ftignteen 


1 Liseta were, alas, so young 
and eighteen! Alas, eighteen 
and a little more than eighteen, for 
Liseta had owned to a ninety-day lie 
in confessional yesterday! To be sure, 
most Spaniards marry very young, and 
Pablo, if his wedding accouterments— 
handsome, from the city—were a sign, 
was a thriftier, more competent child 
than the priest had ever imagined, and 
might do well for a wife in their early 
years. The boy was determined, any- 


epae 


way—a good thing in a youth. He had 
not asked the priest’s blessing; he had 
come right up expecting it. And had 
got it, mused the padre—just as he 
had got his bride and would get, the 
padre devoutly prayed, all fortune, hap- 
piness, prosperity. 

And with a push at the lever of his 
thoughts and an added prayer for tran- 
quillity, he fell to his sausage and a 
determination of his own—to procure 
full joy from the golden day, looking 
with happiness to the silver of the fes- 
tive night and taking up, in the mean- 
while—enjoyably as he had just now 
done his satisfying sausage—whatever 
practical matters came his way. 

And the first one was right there 
before him as he swallowed—a surpris- 
ingly early visit from one of his towns- 
women. 

She was standing silently near him 
in the kitchen, patiently waiting for 
him to finish his meal, for she was not 
before being 
She was a woman of three 
or four and twenty. She had lived 
for years in his village, in an isolated 
little house perched steeply in a niche 
of the chasm down behind Terassa’s 
hill and beset by a thick hedge of small 
cork trees, which hid the most ex- 
quisite garden in town. She could read, 
for the priest himself had taught her, 
and he was glad, for her lonely sake, 
though print was a matter that he in- 
stinctively feared for poor folk, and 
this particular one absorbed not only 


of the kind to speak 


spoken to. 
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papers, but all such books as she could 
lay her hands upon. €£ven so, he had 
often wondered how she eked out hap- 
piness through her days and nights, 
for she shunned company; he won- 
dered, too, why—and how—she had 
kept a distance between herself and the 
stalwart, the eager, the well established 
of Terassa. 

But her splendid looks, though they 
seemed arrayed in battle against her 
virginity, bore out all the rest of her 
quiet life. She was neither beautiful 
nor pretty—she was extraordinarily 
handsome, noble in figure, steady in 
movement, gestureless. In her hazel- 
brown eyes and darker brown hair the 
lights were turned low, as if by God’s 
hand in making her fate and character. 


Her nose was short; her fine skin had 


the full Spanish flavor, but less dusky, 
more golden, than common; and these 
two special features gave her, at the 
proper angle, an Egyptian look. In 
one word, she was brown, as brown 
and solemn as the earth. In the priest’s 
thoughts, as he gazed at her thus dis- 
played in the kitchen sunshine, ran a 
quotation she had frequently recalled 
to him: “Still waters run deep.” 

“Tula,” he said, “you have surprised 
me because you are not one to visit 
me so early, and you are the more wel- 
come, dear girl, for the occasion you 
must have for it. What can I do?” 

\ quick, barely perceptible quiver 
seemed to disturb the 
her statuelike figure—a little tremor 
that fled her skirt of rich red 
from the two hands that sought nery- 
ously to clasp each other firmly in front 
of her, while for as brief an instant 
a flame leaped into her eyes. She did 
not hesitate over her answer. When 
Tula was spoken to, she replied 
promptly and easily, and now there was 
a positive tumult of swiftness in her 
low-voiced words. 

Padre Pedro, I must. have some 
money, and I must earn it, and I must 


lower part of 


down 


“ 
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have it before sundown. I have got 
to have five dollars, and then, if Pos. 
sible, two dollars more. And, as I haye 
told you, I must make it, and hoy 
can such a thing be done in a day? 
My own wits are at an end upon the 
matter, so I have come to you. Hoy 
can I earn five dollars—and then two?” 

With eyes wide, lips parted, the padre 
stared at her. 

“You almost frighten me, Tula! 
What is your need for so strange a 
sum, neither big nor little? I believe 
I can give it to you—and cheerfully, 
joyously, once I know what for!” 

“I will not take them from yoy 
she said hastily. “Just as great as the 
necessity of having them is the necessity 
of my earning them, and your helpful 
advice is all I came here for. I hear 
your Oh! Oh! The stroke 
of seven! I have twelve hours. Padre, 
use your wits!” 

And he used them, he thought, by 
springing past her to his cupboard. 

Her body had received the seven del- 
cate silver strokes of the clock as if 
they had been those of a mallet on her 
heart, and he ran back to her with his 
money jug in his hands. 

“You shall have twelve hours of fést 
and peace of mind! You are sick, 
Tula! I can see it now in your eyes! 
I have been figuring, and I was right— 
seven dollars would be _ thirty-five 
pesetas, and I think I have forty! 
To be 


, f 
but her 


clock! 


certain, dear, take it all!” 
trembling had quit her and 
her eyes again were steady. 

“How could a sick woman eam 
twelve days’ vineyard pay in as mafy 
hours? That is what has got to bk 
done, and it is against my uttermost 
will that I ask even your help-i 
words, thoughts only!” 

As he listened and looked, he saw 
the fierce strength in every line of het 
and his fear for her, bodily, left hia 
as the cold finger of mystery sougit 
his heart. 
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“Tula,” he cried, “I see you are in 
some plight, some quandary! Your 
trouble is a thing of the mind, my 
dear, and I will help you, if I can, after 
the way you desire. If it must indeed 
be money you have earned, why not 
auction the fine work of your skillful 
hands? Yet, now that I remember, 


you confuse and alarm me, Tula, from 


every side! You have been several 
times lately to the city, fetching rare 
prices for your rare laces. This is 
not gossip—it is legitimate comment 
of my townsfolk to me. Tula, you 
will tell me all of this matter pres- 
ently. But first your need, dear. You 
have been prosperous, hard- 
working, thrifty, successful in main- 
taining the prettiest home in town, with 
knickknacks in it. Well, can you not 
sell some of them, Tula? That is hard 
work, to part with beloved objects! 
Would that serve? I will buy some- 
thing of you very gladly.” 

Both the determination and the des- 
peration resurged in her eyes as she 
looked bravely at him. 

“There is not a thing of value left 
in my house,” she said, “and the house 
itself is mortgaged.” 

As the the clock 
had struck upon her, her last words 
smote the priest, and he recoiled from 
her as if she had spat at him and sank 
heavily down upon his kitchen chair. 
lis!” he breathed, 


“Gertrud 
bitterly to the 


always 


slender voice of 


his shock 
use of her fo mal nz 

But as his mind again opened to her, 
standing so silently before him, cour- 
ageous and suffering, he fetched his 
strength together and rose to his feet, 
pity in every tone of his voice. 

“I must know it all, Tula. Then 
we will work together, as need may be.” 

“You will never know it! All or 
any! Never, never!” cried. “I 
have lost time must be 
at work!” 

He seized her shoulder. 


9 


ime, 


she 
with you! J] 
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“I do not ask you now! I will first 
help you, with all a man’s power and 
all a priest’s! But we must be at one 
mind in doing right, and of this mort- 
gage I must speak out one word of 
my grief! Tula, Tula, there have been 
two things that not since Terassa has 
been my God-given town have gone 
forward so much as once in her streets 
—the enslaving of a home, the sale of 
a woman! How, in one of these two 
great happinesses of mine, could you 
so wound me—you, Tula, you?” 

“IT am strong and capable, as you 
have always known me to be,” she said 
quietly. “In one year I will have lifted 
that mortgage from Terassa, and I am 
not likely, padre, to pay for my house 
at the cost of another tradition pre- 
cious to you!” 

“My Tula!” he cried reproachfully, 
wincing at the rebuke of her words. 
“You are sick—I know you are sick— 
or you could not have spoken so to 
me who love you! Never mind, dear. 
We will work together, for a whole 
year of days if necessary, to murder 
that mortgage. But for to-day, this 
unaccountable day of yours, will you 
not take my little money, dear, as a 
convenience, if for only twenty-four 
hours? To-day, you see, is a wedding 
day for me, which you, unused to visit- 
ing me and avoidant of Terassan visits, 
may not appreciate. Will you not bor- 
row my money, then, at least till to- 
morrow morning?” 

“What terrible words you use!” 
gasped. “To-morrow morning where 
may my mind not be? To-day I must 
be a laborer, and I have no work to 
do!” 

“But: I have, dear Tula!” he ex- 
claimed, frightened into impatience by 
the growing whiteness of her face. “TI 
could put aside even this occasion for 


she 


your sake, if it were necessary, but you 
have said that money, and 
there it is on the table!” 

“Must I say, ‘No!’ as vulgarly as any 


you need 
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casual Terassan woman?” she cried 
fiercely. “I said, too, that I must earn 
the money, did I not? And you need 
not tell me that there is a wedding on 
foot in town, this day through which I 
have got to work like ten big men! I 
might, indeed, prefer to be eighteen, 
like this girl who marries to-night, but 
I must not think about such things as 
that, for I have got to work for twelve 
long hours, and the harder for every 
minute you fail to tell me how!” 
“And I am in the same case, dear 
one!” cried the padre. “Quite soon— 
at an exact moment that I have put 
out of my mind because he never comes 
quite on time—Pablo should be here 
for instructions. I must verse him. 
Then I must pay compliments to Liseta. 
I must see to the church, for I have 
been neglectful, having been troubled. 
You see, I have my problems also, dear. 
To make you understand, let me be 
frank. With a bride’s confession im- 
maculate and a groom’s certain to be 


jaunty, how shall I pacify myself, be- 
ing God’s representative, yet disturbed 
in my worldly mind as to the wisdom 


of this marriage? Has not Padre 
Pedro his own hardships? How, Tula, 
shall I content myself to-day?” 

“Do what you have promised to do 
—marry them!” she said, her voice al- 
most harsh in its promptness. “Is not 
that easy? Think of me! I must do 
long, hard work! Five dollars and two 
dollars! Oh, how, how ?” 

“Thus!” said the padre, as promptly, 
almost as harshly, as she, and he moved 
the money jug gratingly across the 
table. “Tula, there are visitors in town 
for this too-elaborate ceremony, and 
some one may come in at any moment! 
Dear, cut this knot! Take the money 
for but a few hours, Tula, rest your 
thoughts, and return!” 

“T will have no time to return!” 
she cried excitedly. “Oh, have you 
no helpful word? I will go if you wish 
me to—and gladly! I have wasted 


Ainslee’s 


hours with you! I must work from” 
this very instant—work, work, work? 

“Your first work is to quiet your 
self,” he said, “and as quickly as pos. 
sible, for unless you take the money, 
you shall not leave me, and I fear 
I have heard a footstep in the road,” 

“You—you need not fear for my 
conduct,’ she answered sharply, 
“whether it be the Virgin or the king!” 

Again he winced at the metal of her 
tone. 

“Tula,” he said simply, “I have never 
feared for your conduct, and believe | 
never shall need to. Yes, here is some 
one coming.” 

Indeed, a fine, slight, joyous youth 
was walking lithely in to them, doffing 
his hat nicely to the priest—and to the 
priest’s handsome visitor, too, with a 
bright, deferential smile along with its 
extra wave to her. 

“Pablo,” said the padre, “lest you do 
not know our admirable townswoman, 
Tula, let me tell you that her sudden 
affairs, no less than her lovely face, 
demand the attention of a priest*like 
me, and the putting off, if you will 
pardon the expression, of a young man 
like you, and of his affairs, for an hour! 
Will you forgive us?” 

“For an hour,” he laughed. 

Tula held out her hand to the boy 
as if with a grave smile in the palm 
of it. 

“Good fellow 
forgive my interruption of your happy 
affairs! When‘you are as old as | am, 
you will have learned something of 
women and something of work, alas!” 

He bowed over her fingers gallantly. 

“To you, Townsfellow Tula, both 
‘All graces!’ and ‘Go you with God!” 

“Let me advise you,” she smiled, “as 
my only joke thrown to you, village 
fashion, on your wedding day, to com 
sider our padre’s time better in the 
future. Ah, some clock will strike 
somewhere in town at seven to-night, 
but remember, friend, that still more 


Terassan, you must 
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surely the poor workaday sun, which 
is up for your marriage, will stand over 
the steeple of the church at exact 
noon !”” 

After he had vanished, the priest 
brooded, for a brief space, and then, 
with a new furrow of trouble in his 
brow, turned earnestly to Tula. 

“You and he, I can Ste by your con- 
verse, are fairly acquainted. Tula, I 
have explained to you that I have my 
own problems to-day. For one mo- 
ment, you might give me your mind, 
with its good judgment, its quiet aloof- 
ness from the village, helping me, my 
dear, to help you afterward. Tula, I 
have heard whispers of Pablo—whis- 
pers of license. As you are friendly, 
tell me what I ask. ‘Wrong’ is a harsh 
word for a word, a glance, a manner; 
yet, as I know from my own priest’s 
vows regarding the confessional, the 
elements of good and bad are in them 
innately. Tula, has Pablo ever, by one 
speechless look or spoken word, 
wronged you?” 

She leaned against the wall and faced 
him with wild laughter. 

“Wronged me? That child wronged 
me?” And the priest’s mind was swept 
from the depth of irony in her words 
by the incongruous thought that he had 
never before seen Tula laugh. “Why 
do you wrong him?’ she continued 
sternly. “A mere boy, and on his wed- 


ding day! | ot his day for every 
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good thought of im 

“What was your own thought, Tula,” 
asked the priest quietly, but swiftly, 
“when you conjured him to meet you 
at noon to-day ?” 

A little gasp came from her as she 
leaned against the wall. 

“I, padre, I—consort with Pablo on 
his wedding day ?” 

“You informed him quite needlessly, 
Tula, that the sun would stand over 
the steeple of the church at noon.” 

Again she laughed wildly. 


“I wish it would! I wish it would!” 
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she cried. “I wish it would stand and 
stand there forever and ever! Then 
I might finish my work! I—TI have told 
and told you I have work to do! I 
am going!” 

“Tula,” cried the padre, his voice 
rising into sudden, impulsive loudness, 
“you love this man!” 

“T do not!” she cried. 

“You love him, Tula!” and as she 
started suddenly for the door, he 
stepped violently before her. 

“I do not! You lie! I do not! I 
am going!” 

“You love him, Tula!” 

“TI swear it, Ido not! I swear I love 
no man on earth!” she cried. 

“You, Tula, swear that? You, to 
me, looking me in the eyes? Tula, 
Tula!” and he reached his grief-shaken 
hands toward her. 

“I swore that,” she gasped, shrink- 
ing back from him, yet seeming to 
heighten in the defiance of her posture, 
“IT swore that because what I, Tula, 
could feel for any man would not be 
love. What J could feel is a thing both 
different and greater! It goes all the 
way up to blue heaven, and then, after 
that, into a Space, a country, a geogra- 
phy that you do not know, do not con- 
ceive of! You, a man, a priest, could 
not know! All I ask of you is help, 
not understanding! Help me then, in- 
stead of an ordinary 


love!” 


accusing me of 


. 
you love! 


Pablo, 

cried the priest 

“No, no, no!’ she gasped loudly, des- 

perately. “Let me go! Let me go! I 
must get to work!” 

She was struggling in his grip, de- 
spairingly, helplessly, against his physi- 
cal strength. 

“Ah, ah!” he cried. “At last I be- 
gin to see! You shall not go yet! You 
and Pablo and the woman he is to 
marry are all three of you my children, 
by God’s command to me! Yes, these 
stories of profligacy, of his being in 


Pablo 


that 
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debt to the vineyarders I have 
wondered at his ability to marry!” 

“No, no!” she cried. 

“T will have the whole story, Tula! 
If your lips are sealed, then I will tell 
it to you! Choose, Tula, choose!” 

“Never, never!” she choked. “Never 
by word or speechless look or manner!” 

“His wedding purchases—extrava- 
gant for his years! This more curious 
story of your need to work to-day—to 
have done at seven o’clock, the wed- 
ding hour! Tula - 

Moaning, crying out sharply, she was 
seeking with her last strength to get 
her hands upon his mouth. 

“Tula, your house has paid his debts, 
your lace his outfit from the city! And 
Pablo, a Terassan, has bought his sac- 
ramental token through a money lender, 
who comes here to-night, at that last 
terrible hour, to exact his stealthy toll, 
while to-day you, Tula, you work out 
the exhaustion of your soul and body 
to pay for the wedding ring!” 

His last words were thundered be- 
tween the wild fingers that tried to 
smother them and that now fell, along 
with the rest of her, to his big chair, 
to the floor, while her voice, in its 
turn, rose madly over his: 

“Oh, damn you! Damn you! Damn 
you! Damn you! Damn you!” 

Centering the vortex of sobs that 
swirled through the little house, the 
priest stood stammering three words, 
“Alas, my Father! Alas, my Father!” 
again and again, but he quit them sud- 
denly and turned to fling down swift, 
stern speech at her convulsive form: 

“Tula, this from you has been con- 
fessional of its kind, and now, rightly 
and wisely from you, | will have it all!” 

The words wrenched her about to a 
posture on her knees. 

“Never through eternity shall you or 
any one! Confessional? How dare 
you? You have pounded tears from 
me as you might have hammered wood 
into water—that is all you have done! 
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And that is enough to have done, 
me, who never wept before! Wept? 
Ah, yes, yes, but I tell you my tears, 
until now, have been still tears. Nota 
glitter, not a moan has come from me 
until when, to-day, weak with terror 
of the running clock, I come to you 
for help, and—to your own satisfac- 
tion, not mine, and in God’s name, not 
mine—you sweep my own vows from 
under my very feet and cut my secret 
out of me with one scimitar slash! But, 
I charge you, regard it as you would 
confessional! I am through with you! 
I must get to work!” And with a shiy- 
ering hand she gripped the leg of the 
chair. “Five dollars and two! Seven 
dollars! Good God, seven dollars!” 

His own hand shivered as he dropped 
it heavily upon the weak figure that 
was struggling to raise itself. 

“This two dollars—that does not 
concern him. I can read so much. For 
what is it, then? As my own dear be 
loved, tell me that?” 

Her brown eyes looked up out of the 
crouched form, daring him. 

“For whisky. It is an English drink, 
of which there is a little at the fonda. 
It is said to madden—pleasantly—and 
then deaden. You need not try to dis- 
suade me, for I tell you J am going to 
sleep to-night!” 

“Tula,” he cried. fiercely, “if any 
man’s wedding can do that, to a woman 
like you, matters are worse than I have 
thought as yet, and if—if, Tula, you 
persist in silence and in madness, my 
rights in this, mind you, will permit 
me, should I choose, to refuse this 
pair!” 

In one lightning movement of het 
body she was at her full height, her 
eyes blazing, her hands shaking before 
her. 

“I would take a knife and slit you 
from your throat straight down to 
where you topple onto the floor!” 

It was his turn to shrink away and 
he did so, pale and quivering, and just 
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as he had lately pressed toward her, 
she followed him, her words darting 
forth with the speed of an adder’s 
tongue: 

“Having in your own house assailed 
my privacy, will you, on top of that, 
make him actually hate me, will you?” 
A rasping sob tore her. “God, Father 
God, this morning at a quarter past 
seven, Thy Pablo does not hate me! 
Thou hast not yet bade me live through 
that! Let me die beforehand!” 

“Why should he hate you?’ 
Padre Pedro furiously. 

“Because,” she cried back at him, 
“people live to do that—to hate their 
and sisters and wives and 
friends! Hate follows gratitude—did 
you never know that? He has sworn 
he will not, and I know he means it, 
but he may live to detest me because 
I have done this for him and because 
he let me!” 

“Then it is true—all that I have said 
is true!” cried the priest passionately. 

She turned to him with her face livid, 
her fists terribly clenched. 

“T have told you nothing! Such 
knowledge as you think you have, you 
have stolen, and the theft binds you to 
my will, in the name of God’s honor! 
And though you may have torn down 
my sanctity of thoughts, with an un- 
holy wrench at a secret for whose loss 
he would iu tly loathe 


one, I 


cried 


mothers 


me, no one 
ll you—will ever know 
ven you, wit! 
ven he! He does not 


1 swear to you, of 


He is too young to know the c 


things—of marriage, for instance.” 
“If he is old enough to marry,” said 
the padre swiftly, “he is old enough to 
be bad—a fact that grants me discre- 
tion in this matter. And I tell you, 
Tula, I believe that Pablo is a bad young 
man!” 
Once more Tula laughed, and the 
tidicule of her voice seemed to run 
over him, as did her wide eyes, from 
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head to foot. It was her only answer, 
and the priest spoke on as calmly as 
he could. 

“Even your speechless derision tells 
its story, Tula. You love this boy ter- 
ribly—that is quite certain now. And 
I shall be certain, too, of one thing 
more. To-day I have come upon, in 
you, a woman I never knew, never saw, 
before. And having asked this ques- 
tion—and I shall drown you down with 
it if I have to—in that woman, what- 
ever your silence, I shall find an an- 
swer. Tula, have you wronged him?” 

She was neither silent nor derisive 
now, yet in the brief, crisp words w#th 
which she answered him and in the 
large, calm eyes with which, as she 
lifted her head in imperious dignity, 
she sought his own, there was a bitter 
wealth of truthfulness more awful to 
him than her laughter had been. 

“Padre Pedro—I hate God for it !— 
I am as virginal to-day as I was on 
the wretched day when I was born!” 

“Tula,” cried the priest sternly, 
“those who curse God die!” 

“IT wish they did!” she cried. “I 
have cursed Him for a month, and I 
am still alive!” 

“Oh, my own, my own!” besought 
the padre, suddenly weeping. “Those 
eyes of yours—that desperate sickness 
in them! Think in time! Hatred of 
God is death, Tula! My own, love God 

nd live!’ 
rhe contag of his wet 
and broken voice, caught her 
against her will, and her shoulders 
drooped, the wretched eyes fell, though 
she hurled resentful anger into her 
tones. 

“Tt is your damned word ‘love’ that 
has already killed me! One blessed 
night, soon after he had first wandered 
through my cork hedge into my house, 
and found me reading, and asked me 
questions about books—and after I had 
said, ‘Come when you choose, as if 
this were your home’—that blessed. 


ion af his pain 
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eursed night I said, ‘Pablo, when did 
you first think of this as your home?’ 
And he said, ‘J began to love you such 
and such a night’ And he meant it! 
Oh, Father God, why, why should not 
each word in the language have but 
one meaning?” 

“My.own!” cried the padre, and he 
stepped to her and, with a sweep of his 
arm, caught her close to him. “You 
are doing right, Tula! Tell me every- 
thing, and at once we will work together 
for your purpose!” 

But she struggled from his embrace 
with a sharp gasp and a wild flight of 
her fingers to her mouth. 

“T—I have been telling you only of 
his innocence, because you have abused 
him! He is utterly innocent of every- 
thing, except that ever since the town’s 
gossip of his love for Liseta, he has 
lied and lied and lied to keep me happy 
—up to the day when I had to know 
by word of his own mouth, on top of 
every other mouth in town! And who 
could blame him for those lies? It was 
all of it the hideous mistake of that 
gentle word! To him, I was an old 
woman! How could he think that I 
would misunderstand? Besides, I did 
not really think he loved me—I only 
thought he would perhaps, because he 
feared to own to the mistake and kept 
promising and promising he might! 
Well, when I knew, what was there 
left for me, except to prove that I had 





meant all I had told him—that I wor- 
shiped him as nobly as a mother, just 
as I worshiped him humbly as a slave? 


You have not helped me, and I must 
get to work. Having even defended 
him, I have broken my faith to him! 
Well, will you prevent me now?” 

“But, Tula,” cried the padre, fright- 
ened tears springing to his eyes again, 
“this meeting with him at noon—what 
is it for? I do not like it! You have 
not bettered Pablo in my eyes, and I 
do not like it!” He was standing des- 
perately between her and the door 
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again. “I am not satisfied! I believe 
in you—lI believe you are good and 
truthful! But even if you must make 
a mad sacrifice, why this meeting at 
noon, in the teeth of a talking town, 
on his wedding day?” 

She gazed passionately at him with 
head thrown back. 

“Shall I not even say good-by?” she 
cried. “Why do you fear our meeting? 
God knows, and so do you, that I would 
seduce him if I could, and that the eyes 
you talk about look sick because I 
cannot! Do you think I have not tried 
to stop this marriage? I have tried 
everything, from books to begging! Do 
you imagine that it wrongs the girl? 
What harm do you think I could do? 
I wish her none! She has snared him, 
with her youth, her eyes, her piety, but 
what woman would not? Would not 
I have done it? Of course I hate her! 
I would not be human if I did not hate, 
hate, hate her! But as I cannot have 
him, I wish her no evil, and, after all, 
can you conceive my triumph? Though 
he marries her, J am doing the work 
of it!” 

“Indeed you are, you are, Tula!” 
choked the padre. 

“But I am not!” she wept, her tears 
sudden, her voice sweeping high up 
into a shower of staccato, reckless in- 
tonations. “Look, look at the clock! 
Oh, you have driven me to it, so, at 
the very cost of my fidelity to him— 
to keep my faith about the 
money—I will bargain with you. You 
said that for the whole truth you would 
help me—well, here it is, the whole of 
it: Pablo has never loved me, and 
what I feel for him is, and always has 
been, not simply love, but every hind 
of emotion known to humankind! Are 
you satisfied now? And are you go- 
ing to tell me how, before seven to 


” 


deeper 


night, I can earn seven dollars: 

“Let me pray, let me pray!” he wept, 
turning from her. “O my Father, be 
fore this night, may it please Thee to 
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"cleanse young Pablo’s mind of subtlety 


and——’ oe 

“T bid you to stop wronging him! 
she cried. “Though I thank you for 
that word! You need pray no more! 
You have helped me without meaning 
to! I know how, now! I can clean 
things! I will clean houses this morn- 
ing; the vineyards themselves—God 
helping me to sweep them clear—this 

And your help—for you 
it—I demand! Will you 
your name, to Rosa’s 


afternoon ! 
bargained 
send me, in 
house ?” 

“Yes!” wept the padre. “Yes! Start 
with my own house, dear, right here 
and right now !” 

“But you must consider Pablo’s re- 
turn!” she cried, and she rushed to the 
door. “I will clean your house this 
afternoon, early, before the vineyards 
are cool. In the meantime, do not spy 
upon me! Remember, I have talked 
only as a friend, but to one who under- 
stands the confessional! Remember! 
Betray me, by so much as one taxing 
question of him, and I would curse you 
so that the tenets of damnation of the 
Roman Church would hide their heads! 
Remember !” 

And as he ran into his little study 
and dropped, pitifully weeping, into his 
big chair, she sped up the Chasm Road 


1 


to the highway, and down all its long 


yellow ribbon to old Rosa’s house at 
f her words, 


het eel to pound 


“Rosa! May I clean your house 


the foot of the hill, where 
; he 
at the 
door- 


’ 


lor you, perfectly, for one peseta?’— 


and thence up again to the top, to the 
village green, to Inés’ house, where her 
shout was gayer—‘“Inés, will you give 
me three-quarters of a peseta to clean 
your house? Rosa says you must, or 
you will hear from her—and that while 
I do it you must go over to Amarillis’ 
and arrange for me there for the rest 
of the peseta”—and from Amarillis’ 
diminutive house into the fonda, for a 
swift, joking, half-peseta bottle clean- 
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ing; and from there, out of the back 
door, directly down the wildly steep 
little path into the chasm, and along 
and up to the stony beginning of her 
little homestead on the side of the 
rugged fissure. 

When the sun stood above the pointed 
steeple of the distant church, she ‘was 
sitting quietly beside her cool hearth, 
her hair freshly combed, a crisp linen 
apron covering the dirt on the knees 
of her red skirt, one hand resting, still 
as marble, on her table—though the 
other was pressed clutchingly against 
her heart. 

As he came into the small house on 
the side of the chasm, he lifted his hat 
as gracefully, as debonairly as he had 
done in the virtuous little house in the 
Chasm Road, and his face was lit with 
a sunny smile, into the bargain. 

“Am I on time, this time? Have I 
kept my word?” 

“Not quite, dear,” she faltered, her 
eyes at the floor, after one swift glance 
at him. “It is ten minutes after the 
minute !” 

“IT did the best I could, Tula,” he 
said. ‘Remember, a man who is to be 
married much to do. I do not 
think you appreciate.” 

“It does not matter, dear,” she said 
hastily. “You have come, thank God 

you are here, you have kept your 
word. Only, I have trembled, fearing 
I instant 


has 


not, through 


you would Y 
after the 
Dear, the i that last nec essity will 
be attended to, so put it out of your 
mind. I have all but some of the money, 
and that will be had, never fear. Money 
is a little thing. But tell me, Pablo, 
tell me—and speak nothing but the 
truth—are you glad that I am doing it 
for you?” 

“Yes, Tula,” he said. 

“And from the start—you regret 
nothing, Pablo? You are not sorry that 
—I have been in your life; that—you 
have kissed me; that—since I knew 


every 


hour! It does not matter. 
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the truth, that you were innocent of 
any such love for me, we have been 
through stormy scenes? You regret 
nothing ?” 

“T do not regret, Tula,” he said. 

“Your happiness, dear, is the only 
thing in the universe that matters,” she 
said in a low voice. “Yet one thing 
else nearly matters, and that is my hap- 
piness. I can have that only through 
you. And as it has all been a mistake, 
and I am now to have only husks to 
live on, I want you to promise me that 
if you are ever—unhappy—you will 
come to me. There is no guilt between 
us, except my desire to possess you, 
and your lies and lies and lies to me 
that you might some time love me. But 
all of that is guilt, in its way, and I 
have that to hug to, and we both have 
the beauty that has been between us— 
the love that you did have, of its kind, 
for me, and that you still have. Oh, 


you still have that love for me, Pablo, 
have you not?” 


“T have, Tula,” he said. 

“You have not—touched me to-day, 
Pablo. Oh, Pablo, the starving need 
food !” 

“But, Tula,” he exclaimed, “think of 
my position—to-day! Tula, do you 
never consider me?” 

“T am considering you to-day, dar- 
ling,” she whispered. “But you are go- 
ing to keep your promise, Pablo? You 
are going to—to kiss me once—once 
more before y 

“Yes, Tula,” he said. 

“Thank you, my own!” she 
breathed. “And that other promise— 
have you yet made it? That if occa- 
sion were—or need were—you would 
come to me?” 

“T promise, Tula,” he said. 

“And you believe in my love for you, 
Pablo? You believe it is pure, noble, 
though I would have gladly taken any? 
You believe I have worked hard to 
prove it? These money matters are 
small—they are nothings—but you be- 


ur marriagt once! 


my 
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a thousand times—yes, many hundreds, 
Pablo—you have—kissed me, have you 
not? That much is true, and you will 
never deny it, no? You are not sorry?” 

“No, Tula.” 

“And you have some of those times 
wanted to kiss me, Pablo? All this we 
have said before, and it is true, still 
true?” 

“26; 2a 

“All through this time with Liseta, 
Pablo, even then, still then, you have 
loved me—loved me enough to deceive 
me—that was it?” 

“Yes, Tula.” 

At her bitter little laugh, he laughed 
awkwardly, his eyes lowered. 

“T must work this afternoon, Pablo, 
but do not doubt, my darling; that I 
will meet the collector at the foot of 
the hill as he comes into town. There 
is no danger of his shadow in the 
church door, my own. You are glad it 
is J who do this for you, Pablo?” 

“Yes, Tula. And I must go now in 
a few moments.” 

“In a few moments, then, dear,” she 
said hastily. “But I want to tell you 
something first, Pablo. All that time 
when I was trying to make you love 
me, and you were pretending that per- 
haps you did, my happiness was enough, 
in the mere sight of you, to pay for 
the suffering now, dear. Afterward, 
that the town’s rumor of 
true, I tried and 
cut you 


when I knew 
you and Liseta was 
tried, Pablo, I 
out of my heart as I would a worm out 
of my garden, but I could not, Pablo! 
You were still my Pablo, more than 
ever mine! Even so I have had some 
happiness, for you were so faithful to 
me, so trusting, that you came to me 
with these practical matters. And 
after my own fashion, I am repaid, 
i Liseta will have 


contress it 


my darling! Liseta- 
to-morrow what I have not got——" 

“Tula,” he said, “I am late. I must 
go in a moment.” 


ss 


lieve they prove my love for you? And a4 


¥ 
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= The last kiss ?”’ she breathed sharply, 
whitening as he braced himself. ‘‘Pab- 
Jo,” and her voice grew very low, her 
words were very hasty, “will you do 


I have done, and 


something for me? 
Will 


am doing, very much for you! 
you, Pablo?” 

“Yes, if I am able, Tula,” he said. 

“I~am very tired, Pablo—so tired 
that I could not appreciate the kiss now, 
Pablo. Would you be willing, some 
time after your marriage—for it to be 
—Pablo *” 

‘Rut—how could I promise? I 
might not be able, Tula!” he stammered. 

“But,” she gasped swiftly, “if I am 
willing to chance my mortgage on 
heaven, would you?” 

“Yes,” he gulped, his voice a faint 
whisper. 

“Thanks, thanks, thanks, my dar- 
ling!” she cried. “God, I thank Thee! 
Oh, Pablo, more and more I am paid 
—by that promise! Dear God, Pablo, 
it is to me you give fidelity, not to 
her! You have promised, Pablo! Now 
you must go!” She ran before him 
through the doorway. “And so must 
I! Indeed, dear, I am harder at work 
than you Never be anxious 
about that money, dear. So far as 
your beloved mind is concerned, it is 
already paid. And as for me—well, 
my own,” and she laughed flutteringly, 
“I might, indeed, love some one else 


know. 


yet, so do not ever be unhappy about 
me. Go that way, dear—I will 
* and she turned 


el seat . 
back with an impulsive 


climb 
up the rocks | 
gasp, a hesi- 
tant clutching of her hands, “for—for 
decency’s sake, meet me in the public 
eye, at the joining of the highway and 
the Chasm Road! I am bound for the 
padre’s house, and you for the church. 
Never mind how I will be loving you 
with my elbow, if it happens to hit you, 
through that short bit of road!” 
And soon afterward they had met in 
the bright yellow corner of the high- 
Way and went along together toward 
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the padre’s doorstep. Whereat Pablo 
swept off his hat and she bowed to him 
and swirled herself about toward the 
priest’s inner sanctum. 

“IT am here!” and she dashed to the 
cupboard. 

“T see so much,” faltered the padre. 

She was pushing her hands about the 
shelves, 

“Your bed—your poor, dear priestly 
bed!” and she was gone for a short 
minute. “Your kitchen—I had begun 
that, really, this morning, pitching 
things through the window behind your 
back, before you saw me! You are 
neat in the main, though. Therefore, 
with this rub of the table, it is done! 
Now your pretty study!” 

“And you, Tula? Does your strength 
hold out, dear?’ whispered the padre 
huskily. 

“Tt is not strength, it is money that 
I need,” ‘she answered, hurling two 
chairs toward the window. 

“You shall have just pay—one peseta 
for cleaning my house. But are you 
well ?” 

“T am not well. How could I be? 
But I am calm, quite calm, as you see. 
I am making money.” 

“And—and this purpose of yours— 
to buy the devil’s liquid at the fonda?” 

“T have had to give that up,” she 
said harshly. ‘The five dollars itself 
is by no means complete, if one looks 
at the clock.” 

As she poke, the 

itself. 


” she cried, her metal- 


little timepiece 
spoke twice for 

“Padre, padre, 
lic voice seeming to imitate it, “is your 
house clean, is it?” 

“Tt is a miracle!” he exclaimed. “A 
bright, a shining, yes, a fearful miracle, 
Tula!” 

“Well, then, will you let me clean 
the church?” she cried, reaching for 
his money jug and bringing a p-seta 
anxiously into her red skirt. “I—lI will 
do it for three pesetas, sixty cents 
Amgrican. Or do you consider me, in 
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. the light of this matter, too dirty a 
mop?” 

“Tula, Tula!” pleaded the padre. 
“We will go together over to the 
church !” 

Hand in hand, they ran across into 
the small, sunlit edifice; and shortly 
afterward she rushed straight past the 
padre’s house down the hillside to the 
top rung of the terraces of vineyards. 

“Diego! Sancho! Will you let me, 
for the fun of it, do your afternoon’s 
work for you? I will do it for the two- 
thirds of what you will get! Yes? 
So?” 

It was with the gayety of a girl 
plucking handfuls and handfuls of ru- 
bies and emeralds that she went tire- 
lessly along the terrace, bargaining and 
working. 

“Yes, it is a great joke! I am de- 
termined to make so many pesetas in 
such a time!” 

As the sun was turning the emerald 
into dull olive, she came to the end of 


the line, by the highway, to Benito. 


“Benito— 

“No, Tula, no!” he said. “You are 
sick, and I will not participate in such 
a joke! Right there in your face, I 
can see that you are sick. Iam a kindly 
man, as you know, and would do you 
or any one any kindness, but my very 
best kindness in this is to refuse you! 
Yes, Tula, I refuse to sell you my to- 
day’s work, or my to-morrow’s, for 
I am fond of you, and by the looks of 
you—indeed, the sound of you, Tula 
your heart might beat once too often! 
Go you home!” 

She stared desolately at him for a 
moment, then turned away. 

As she climbed from him into the 
highway and up to the village green, 
the pretty square was alive with eve- 
ning light and with visitors, of all sorts, 
far the wedding. Among both Teras- 
sans and visitors, she threaded her way 
toward the fonda. Her face was very 
solemn, though with a set brightness 
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in it that seemed to creep up th 
the hand that she held against the } 
pocket in her skirt. 

“It is only six o’clock,” she kept say. 
ing, “though it is only three dollars 
It is only six o’clock, though it is only 
three dollars.” 

Her face was particularly white as 
she entered the little street that runs 
between the fonda and the clumps of 
houses on the slant of the hill, andi 
was here that she was confronted by 
the chance one of the visitors who had 
singled her strained, exalted beauty out 
of the Terassan crowd. Though a for 
eigner, he swept off his hat with a gep 
ture as graceful as a Spaniard’s, 

“May I ask something about your 
town, sefiorita? Or would it be sefiora? 
I am a newcomer here, as you see, and 
I do not yet understand your pretty 
village. Beautiful as it is, it does not 
seem to me as curious as Cadiz! There 
young women go about with old one 
to speak properly for their propriety.” 

Yes,” said Tula, “I have read of the 
customs of Cadiz. Terrible! Terrible! 
Sometimes, I understand, the daughters 
of that city say to foreigners—twenty- 
five pesetas!”’ 

“T have been in Cadiz, and I did not 
know,” smiled the visitor, “that they 
climbed as high as twenty-five pesetas!” 

“They fall as low as ten,” said Tula, 
in a low voice, but looking him straight 
in the eyes. 

’ 

When the doors of the church burst 
open and the crowd poured forth, the 
luster that struck the steeple and the 
hillside was a bright silver, for the night 
was a light one, and the white and 
spangles of the women—aptly suited 10 
a bride and her twelve attending vit 
gins—made the throng, as it po 
through the Chasm Road laughing and 
singing, like a stream of polished watet 

Slowly, from the drugged poppy 
fields at the foot of the hill, more and 
more slowly, up the highway came 
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Tyla; and when the priest presently 
discerned her, the dainty bride’s silver 
dress and dimpling face and flaxen hair 
were torn bodily from his thoughts and 
he ran toward her. 

“It is done?” he asked eagerly. 

“It is done.” 

“Your face, dear—I am frightened at 
it! Tula, shall I take you home? As 
I know the whole story, will you not 
trust me further? Will you sleep in 
my house, letting me give you a drug?” 

“No one knows the whole story,” she 
answered. “I told you no one ever 
would, and no one ever shall. I am 
the whole story. Women before me 
have died for their children, padre.” 

“Tula, my own beloved,” he cried, 
putting his arm around her, “I will even 
go now, to the fonda, and get the 
whisky myself for you!” 

“No, padre,” she said, “I do not 
want it. The whole story has now been 
tokd—to me, and I am going to profit 
by it. Padre, I am going to live! I 
will tell you what I am going to take 
instead of the whisky. I am going to 
dance at the wedding—I am going to 
kiss the bride. Has the kissing stopped ? 
I must be the very last! Then, when 
he first kisses her, it will be my kiss 
he gets, my kiss that lies between his 
lips and hers.” 

The gay dance was nearing them, and 
with her hand slipping out of the 
padre’s lingering clasp, she stepped 
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Mnely toward | 
“I was not at 
Iwas busy. Still, I must kiss you!” 
She had caught the pretty girl out 
of the dance and they stood together 
at the-edge of the silvery crowd, by 
the highway wall. 
“Kiss me, you?” cried Liseta, looking 


wedding, Liseta— 


‘up at her from her mass of tinsel and 


White flowers with a hot little laugh. 
Until to-day, I cz uld have let you kiss 
me. But I know, to night, “exactly 
what you are!’ Do you think I have 
hot known of Pablo’s hedge climbing? 
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I forgave it, and in silence, because, 
toward me, his love was honorable! Do 
you see that? Do you see it right there, 
in your eyes, shining on my finger? 
That is the thing that Pablo has given 
me! And you ask me to kiss you! I 
thought you all this time a light-of- 
love, but you are worse than that! 
Ah, to-night I know what you are, for 
if the whole town had not seen you 
talking to a stranger in the square, and 
seen you afterward, but just now, at 
the foot of the hill, talking to another 
one, it could be satisfied by looking at 
you this minute! You do not dare deny 
it, for just as my marriage is stamped 
here on my finger, so the word for you 
is written in your face—wanton!” 

“Liseta!” Pablo was calling. ‘“Liseta! 
It is our figure now, yours and mine, 
in the dance!” 

As his wife ran, at his bidding, to 
join him, one of the padre’s big black 
arms shot out to catch Tula to him. 

“Dear,” he whispered, and he clasped 
her almost as tight against his heart 
as her taut hand was clutched against 
her own, “should you not have taken 
my advice? Indeed you must stay 
quietly with me, as soon as I can hasten 
you away! Am I not right?” 

Then, as she uttered no word, and 
his only answer was the desolate, limp 
fall of her hand from breast to side, 
he raised his pleasantly, but 


loudly, glancing over his shoulder to 


voice, 


ward the dancers 
“Pablo,” 


As the boy stood close before him, 


he ¢ illed. 


he continued: 

“Pablo, that nothing may mar your 
wedding night, I and some townsfolk 
must fetch Tula quietly down to Rosa’s 
You see, we are being already 
noticed. You need not help—you must 
rejoin your wife. But,” and he brought 
his other arm swiftly round the boy’s 
neck, “before you have your first taste 
of the lips of life to-night, kiss those 
dead lips!” 


house. 








HE intense significance of “grim- 
visaged war” is felt in Manhat- 
tan’s playhouses curiously and 

—if I may say so—dquite theatrically. 

Our managers are patriotically insistent 

that we shall not forget it, even if we 

could, and long before this country had 
joined the conflict, we were treated to 


those eerie things known as “war 
plays,” in which the “hero” is invariably 
the salvation of his country and the 


“heroine” a simple, lovely gell without 
a past. We had several of these plays 
foisted upon us in the days of our neu- 
trality, and the theater evidently felt 
that the topic belonged to it perfectly 
legitimately. 

But now that the “blast of war blows 
in our ears,” things have changed ma- 
terially, and our theater has rushed into 
the fracas in an artless and unsophisti- 
cated way Yo sooner do we reach our 
orchestra seats in the usual manner— 
that is to say, 
sitting On various unintro- 


by treading on our neigh- 
bors’ corns, 
duced laps, and inducing all sorts of un- 
amiable comment—than-we drop our 
coats, ouf opera glasses, our hats, and 
our programs, and arise, while the or- 
chestra plays ‘““The Star-spangled Ban- 
ner,” which, by the bye, it never used 
to play when we were peaceful and 
pleasant. 

Patriotism is rampant, and at the the- 
ater it is a quaint affair—a topic, in 
fact. The theater—or part of it, at 
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least—thrives on topics of every com 
sistency, whether it be a_ presidential 
election, a yacht race, a baseball game, 
or—war! All is grist that comes fp 
the theater’s mill, and it assimilates 
everything in much the same way. This 
is true not only of the stage that we 
love to call “legitimate,” but also of 
that which we might dub “illegitimate” 
—the vaudeville stage. In vaudeville, 
“grim-visaged war” gave us Miss Julia 
Arthur, erect upon a pedestal, imper 
sonating a loquacious and rather ir 
tating Statue of Liberty. The beaut 
ful, Sphinxlike monument down the bay 
came to life and chatted, in the interest 
of the “cause,” and Miss Julia Arthur 
said praiseworthy things and emitted 
precious thoughts—for vaudeville pur 
Then again, the vaudeville 
ire plied with more or les 
















poses. 





comedians 







humorou quips and cranks on patriot 
ism and war, and we are supposed ® 
enj the clever tactics by means ot 





which thi stupendous topic is turned 
to account for the vaudeville stage. 

You see, we really are a very humor 
loving people, and the theater helps us 
to discover humor where we should 
never have guessed that it existed 
Even an earthquake would furnish 
“patter” for the vaudeville comediat— 
if and of course ht 
conceivable 








if he survived it, 
would—and there 
event that the theater could not clam 





is no 






as its own. 
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Perhaps the most elaborate entertain- 


ment that has occurred since we heard 


the war blast, and also the most expen- 
sive, was that annual festival known 
as the “Ziegfeld Follies.” Time was 
when we used to look to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House and to the Horse 
Show for prestige and individuality, but 
to-day we cast our feverish eyes in the 
direction of the “Ziegfeld Follies.” 
That cult is large, impressive, multi- 
colored, and vertiginous. 

The “Follies,” which opened at the 
New Amsterdam Theater, rose to the 
patriotic occasion in an archly in- 
genuous way. It is an entertainment 
that is deliciously feminine; it relies 
exclusively on the loveliness of lady. 
It is masculine only by reason of its 
femininity ; and it undertakes to parade 
before our very eyes the very latest 
types of enchanting muliebrity, as it 
is understood and translated by Zieg- 
feld. Ziegfeld, unlike the usual adapter, 
can. render his magnificent types of 
women intelligible to the most captious 
critics. He could produce “Hamlet,” 
“Othello,” or “Macbeth” with a cast 
of women, and the heroes of those plays 
would be perfectly delightful girls, 
breathing Ziegfeld, if not Shakespeare, 
with gentle enthusiasm. 

At this particular time, of course, it 
was necessary to imbue the “Ziegfeld 
Follies” with the latest thing in pa- 
triotism and war spirit. The gallant 
Noth- 
ing could be easier or more agreeable 
than to let slip the 
the very midst of this saccharinely fem 
inine entertainment. War became, for 
Ziegfeld’s purposes, entirely feminine. 
Although he has never been credited 
with the ghost of a view on suffrage or 
the equality of women or unfemininely 
feminine things of that caliber, Zieg- 
feld is a deft student of the sex. He 
has the appreciation of the collector. 
Bo him, women are all equal, except 
those that are—shall | say passée, if 


undaunted. 


impresario was quite 


dogs of war into 
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there be such women? The young, the 
lovely, the sinuous, and the picturesque 
are his “Follies,” and in them his public 
revels. 

There was one scene in the enter- 
tainment at the New Amsterdam that 
inclosed the following characters: The 
Spirits of the North, the East, the 
South, and the West; the Resources 
of the North, the East, the South, the 
West; the Navy, the Army, Belgium, 
Russia, Japan, Italy, Canada, Scotland, 
Ireland, England, France, and America. 
Each one of these characters was a 
lovely girl with a pathetic name. For 
instance, the Navy was Marion Fair- 
banks, Scotland was Margaret St. Clair, 
England was Peggy Hopkins, France 
was Doris Lloyd, ‘the Spirit of the 
North was Lilyan Tashman, America 
was Allyn King, Belgium was Dorothy 
Leeds, Canada was May Carmen—and 
so on. The soldiers were the prettiest 
girls, and the sailors were remarkable 
for their lissome and well-groomed fig- 
ures. The music to which these pul- 
chritudinous lassies cavorted was belli- 
cosely tra-la-la-some, and the costumes 
were mostly made by a lady who wears 
a title gracefully. 

This was war! It may not have been 
quite as “grim-visaged” as it was sin- 
uously limbed. It was the Ziegfeld 
idea of it. Possibly it differed some- 
what from Sherman’s, but every man 
is entitled to his own view, and it must 
be duly considered. For this vast and 
immeasurable version-of the ‘‘Follies,” 
Mr. Victor Herbert had composed a 
“patriotic the writing of 
which, we were told, he was inspired 
by patriotic motives. Naturally, the 
audience rose and applauded this in- 
tensely patriotic spirit. That clever 
comedian, Walter, J. Catlett, actually . 
appeared as President Wilson, which 

the first intimation we had 
that Ziegfeld acknowledged 


finale,” in 


was about 
received 


the existence on this earth of anything 
that was not feminine. 


There was ex- 
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treme applause when Mr. Catlett ap- 
peared, and I cannot say exactly why. 
Mr. Catlett surely was Mr. Catlett. 
There must have been some psychologi- 
cal mystery about the matter that I can- 
not quite grasp. 

Washington and Lincoln also ap- 
peared, and Ziegfeld failed to translate 
them into femininity, for some reason 
or other. I suppose that even the pa- 
triotism of the “Follies” possesses some 
ethical consideration, and the fact that 
the captivating Ziegfeld girls did not 
impersonate Wilson, Washington, or 
Lincoln is occultly suggestive of that 
idea. It may, of course, have been due 
to an oversight. 

We grew wildly enthusiastic when 
we saw “Our Flag” and “Our Navy,” 
all Ziegfelded into supreme beauty, 
while the “March of the Continentals,” 
in which the most sumptuous of all the 
women paraded in wondrous symmetry, 
filled our souls with the war spirit as 
the theater understands it. The price 
of admission to this delectable “first 
night” was quite expensively patriotic, 
but patriotism in the playhouse comes 
high. Later on, we may perhaps have 
to put it on rations, but at present it 
fetches whatever price it can get. 

Victor Herbert’s inspired song was 
called “Can’t You Hear Your Country 
Calling?” and I am bound to say that, 
if you couldn’t, it was not the fault of 
the orchestra With that orchestra, 
you could have heard any country call- 
ing, even if you had been slightly deaf. 
Not possibly could there have been any 
“slackers” at the New Amsterdam. 
The “Follies” militated against slack- 
erism in the most vociferous manner. 

According to one manager who is 
usually regarded as excessively astute, 
the war will be responsible for enter- 
tainments as nearly like the “Ziegfeld 
Follies” as possible. This manager’s 
idea is that audiences will not care to 
see men on the stage who could be doing 
more valiant things—could that be pos- 


- petual summer, as it were. 


Ainslee’s 


sible?—and that women will therefop 
be in the ascendant. I consider thatant 
awfully pretty thought. There is the! 
suggestion of a sweet excuse in it. The 
fact that there may be—mark, I 
may be—a few actors who in war time 
have exceeded the fighting age—ig 
peace time, of course, they never doe 
and whose experience might be used a 
vantageously in the serious drama does 
not appear to have occurred to this 
manager. His notion seems to be that 
all men are boys, just as Ziegfeld’s ide 
is that all women are girls. Certainly 
I love this sentiment, but for the sake 
of its picturesqueness rather than for 
its accuracy. 

So the indications are that, as the 
war continues, our stage will gradually 
de-dramatize itself, as the stage in Eng. 
land seems to have done. There, they 
rejoice in entertainments with such 
suave titles as “Zig-Zag,” “What Hol!" 
“Hello, America,” “Smile,” and so om 
Abroad, during war time, they have the 
same idea that we foster each summer: 
to wit, that nobody wants to think, and 
that the best way to avoid that com 
temptible pursuit is to sit through the 
inanity of the vaudeville “show.” 

Our stage will probably enjoy per 
The serious 
drama will be ashamed of itself; the 
problem play will be relegated to the 
post-war period; and the prevailing 


topic will be. the conflict, adapted to 


of comely lassies and lu 
will be most 
interesting, I am sure, but rather tite 
some. The manager who is of the opit- 
ion that the public will not enjoy Se 
ing actors of fighting age on the stage 
evidently believes that these are the 


the vagaries 


urious “show girls.” It 


mainstay of the theater. You see, ne 
body connected with the theater to-day 
considers that experience is of any a 
count. The veteran actor who has 
“played many parts” and, having done 
so, has exceeded the fighting age, h® 
lost interest for the average mar 
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ager. The boy 
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who can jig and 


cit up capers, do a handspring and 


old a pretty girl in his arms high 


above his head is apparently the actor 
we want to see. 

Now I admit that it would be a very 
disastrous thing if pretty maidens were 
needed for war purposes, and the stage 
were left to the devices of those who 
are too old to do duty. Then we might 
rebel and wax indignant. There would 
be no more Ziegfelds, no more Winter 
Gardens, and no more frolicsomeness 
in our theaters. But with men, surely 
itis different. The old actor is usually 
the best. The matinée youth, like the 
lounge lizard, is not of material conse- 
quence. Men may demand comely 
girls, but women are not necessarily 
addicted to good-looking 
should say that the cast of any play 
could satisfactorily be made up of ac- 
tors who have passed the age limits of 
war. More, I should say that it could 
be much more satisfactorily made up 
in that way than it is at present. Youth 
is lovely when it is feminine. Who 
shall declare that it is so desirable when 
it is masculine ? 

The prevailing mania for juvenility 
of either sex that reigns at this time 
is based on the fallacy that the stage is 
nothing more than a frolic. When the 
delightful little play entitled “Old Lady 
31” was produced during the season 
that has just nobody believed 
that it had tl chance. Why, 

1-4 1 ° 


it revealed a of old people in a 


boys. I 


“home.” T] ; no “love interest,” 


and there was ancient sentiment. Yet 
the little piece proved to be one of the 
best things of the season, and it stayed 
in our midst for a goodly number of 
weeks. Why should there not be other 
plays, during the period of the war, in 


which middle age 
chance to prove 


might be given a 
hat it is not entirely 
devoid of interest rhis might be quite 
“fed up” with the 
revue and the musical comedy and the 


useful when we were 
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terrifying “spectacle.” Why should 
war be such a fearful devastation? 
Some of us still maintain our reasoning 
faculties even in war time. 

Patriotism, again, might become mas- 
culine on the stage instead of feminine. 
Although uniforms look exceedingly 
well on nicely formed girls, men can 
wear them effectively, although in the 
theater, this seems almost incredible. 
Looking at our stage, one would think 
that the uniform was something de- 
signed for the exclusive purpose of dis- 
playing the adorable curves and the re- 
lentless symmetry of the beautiful sex. 
That men do wear uniforms is forgot- 
ten in the theater, except in those seri- 
ous plays that we are told will be use- 
less as the war proceeds. That is one 
of the many curiosities of the manager- 
ial outlook. 

The feminization of the theater is so 
general in peace time that it would be 
a pity if this quality were emphasized 
during the progress of the war. We 
shall need our drama. Even if we have 
meatless days, there is no reason why 
we should have playless theaters. The 
cereal dinner may be hard to endure, 
but the cereal drama would be equally 
devitalizing. We may have to regulate 
our diet by a reduction in fat. Need 
we do the same with our drama? Must 
our only dramatic fat be the avoirdu- 
pois that the chorus girl displays for 
our benefit ? 

Oddly 


Stage seems to be looked upt 


enough, patriotism on the 
yn as a topic 
merely for the frivolous show. It is a 
pretext for the brainless jokes of rough- 
and-tumble comedians; it is the pivot 
around which revolve the gorgeous and 
decorative ‘‘show girls ;” it is the excuse 
for provoking inevitable applause—ap- 
plause that is certain and irresistible, 
for the lack of which, there might be 
a penalty; it is the incentive for spec- 
tacular pictures of submarines and tor- 
pedo wrecks; but in the real drama 
there is lamentably little of it. 
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When we get it in the completely One good thing war has 
serious play, it is usually as melodrama done, and it did it even before we 
of the most preposterous brand, at into the breach—it stopped thew 
which we smile rather contemptuously. less importation of perfectly 
No playwright has really catered to it plays from London, Paris, and 
as a sublime sentiment or as a necessary —plays that we did not want, bum 
factor in our make-up. No audience tradition had prescribed for yg 
rises in enthusiasm at the patriotism forced American managers to pm 
let loose in an artistic drama; no audi- American plays, and the result h 
ence has any opportunity to do it. The extraordinary. In fact, the reg 
flag waves in the musical conglomera- been so extraordinary that these 
tion ; the colors flare in a girl-filled spec- ican plays have been snapped up 
tacle; the military appeal is made when So far, that is the best feat 
all the soldiers are feminine and youth- patriotism can point to, as far 
ful and impressively beautiful; and that theater is concerned. It was a 
is about all that the theater does for its nilly’’ feature, but it was one of @ 
country. The perfunctory playing of ing value. 

“The Star-spangled Banner’ before So much for “grim-visaged w 
each performance need not count. the Great White Way sees it! @ 


call 





OCTOBER 
A LICIA RAMSEY, who wrote that remarkable war story, “The & 


Chair,” in last month’s ArnsLee’s, contributes the complete novelé 
the October number. You will find “Pauline” a fascinating heroitit 
her story a mystery romance of unusual appeal. 

The short fiction for October will include the first story in a new sé 
I. A. R. Wylie, called “The Duchess in Pursuit,” in which the elderiyg 
sprightly heroine delightfully demonstrates that second youth, too, 
glamour and adventure. 

“Dorothy, Red Cross Nurse,” by W. B. Trites, who wrote “A Sin” if 
present issue, 1s a story the war zone, whicl dentally presents the 
convincing picture of hospital work at the front that we have yet seen. 
May Edginton and Charles Saxby, especial favorites with AINSLEE’S Tea 
will both be entertainingly represented, and Adele Luehrmann, whose S@ 
have recently been attracting attention in other magazines, comes back# 
with a powerful tale entitled “The Ghost of Yesterday.” a 

“Ruth,” a colorful romance by Henry C. Rowland, has for its sett 
small boat in Southern waters. Doctor Rowland, it may be recalled f6t 
benefit of those who dread having landlubbers “rock the boat” in fiction 
nosed about pretty nearly every wet corner of Europe in small boats. Ing 
he sailed in the transatlantic race for the German Emperor's Cup. 

On the whole, we consider the October A1NsLee’s a mighty good advent 


ment for every other AINSLEE’s. 
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N°. It’s not. She is being pretty cruelly battered, 
but-she will survive. This madness, this thing we 
call War, that attacks her at times, has terrible powers, 
but it hasn’t the power to last. 

While it’s here, there are some compensations. We 
are stirred to our depths, we are all more alive, more 
sincere. There was never such a time for true friend- 
ships, and for all that’s most real. 

The Metropolitan Magazine is fighting its part: 
in this war. Read its searching editorials that keep 
just ahead of the times, its news of conditions abroad 
by the keen William Hard, its articles by Roosevelt that 
ring out across the whole land, its spirited, truth-dealing 
fiction, its words of the future,—that new and more 
vigorous age that is already dawning. 
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than good. ‘Take only organic iron—Nuxated Iron.” It is dispensed by all good d 





Pay asYou Wish 


We'll send you a genuine Lachnite for you ' 
to wear for 10 full days. Jf you can tell it , is printed with inks manufactured by 


froma real diamond send it back at our expense $ 
ut 1-30th as much ‘f you, Loy to Bee it W D. WILSON PRINTING | 
bay only a few cents a month e for talow. ¢ s 


GENUINE LACHNITE GEMS LTD., 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


heen thelr ing fire forever. Set in solid gold. 
fre and 7 woridre nw Be diamond cutters. Will stand 
idtesta. All kinds of jewelry at astound- 

ape ke Easy payments. WRITE TO! e136 


Wiachma 1 it "1 Chicago, Dept.113 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK ChT 





Bunion Can Be ( 


Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Exper 


Don’t send me onecent—Sustiot mes 
as I havedone for 67,532 others in the last six 
claim to have the only successful cure for bunions 
and I want youto let me send you a treatment 
tirely at my expense. I don’t care how many so 
or shields or pads you ever tried without succes= 
care how disgusted you felt with them all—you 
tried my cure and I Rave, such absolute confidence 
Lam _ going to rom a treatment 
FREE. It isa wonderful yet siaple horse 
relieves you since instantly of all pain it 
$ the rican and thos the a 
ormity disappears — a is W 
\ are wearing tighter shoes than oa 
Tt’s not necessa: itu tion of over " know it will do all this and Un atee 
aes coleaat vnim, az, poregn inet’ record. Write for ‘J So send for a treatment, FR Ee 
| FL the emaning bargains we are offering. nse, because I know you wi 
makes this pos " tell all your friends Low Yon eae 
Diamond Banking sible, Wemust & 4 fr 532 others are doing now. Write 
sell the diamonds on which we loaned money. , 4 as this enacuneemag es may ay OF 
Engagement this paper again ust 
penne exact weight of oe One 21: : and address and Mn te will be sent 
occ cute ootinire of of 9 ich rm eds of Rotter ia you ae in plain sea 
a! i 7 
aaa ring AS z lady. mie to marsh af, fully 00 pe eee s coat * $62. 00 T REMEDY CO, 
50. Unpaid Hoi West 26th St. 
wrens, Tees FOR LATEST BU LLETIN, Jost. send your 
. De 


| } 
address for our new bulletin. No obligations. Write at once. lI Chicago I 
R ermeton: 8330 rrmre, pe Buliding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
oyverm Deposit National Be ank, ‘Marine 
o lem - gh daily newspaper. 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER !0¢ 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Clysmic— Of Course 


Because its sales are bounding ahead 
faster than any other table water—spark- 
ling for flavor, lithiated for health. 


15 grains of Lithia Salts to the gallon. 
Sold everywhere in splits, pints and quarts only. 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. Ap Ee 


Insist on genuine 











Bottled at 
The Clysmic Springs at 
WAUKESHA,.WIS. 
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ALWAYS OPEN 
i E LEEDS COMPANY sane 
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‘She Pyritrh of UM the ' Cdl]? 
CE (004 


Fresh. with the fragrance of Springtime —Sweet with 
the ripe fruits of Summer—Roed with the blushes of 
Autumn—Chilled, with the white snows of Winter 
The delicious gilt of all seasons —the refreshing drink 
of the vear 


THE CO 





